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CELTIC COINAGE IN BRITAIN: NEW HOARDS AND 

RECENT ANALYSES 


M. R. COWELL, W. A. ODDY AND A, M. BURNETT 


The purpose of this article is to publish two sets of data.' The first set comprises seven 
hoards of early British currency found in the last few years; these fall naturally into three 
groups - two hoards of ‘Gallo-Belgic E’ (Southend-on-Sea and Bury), two hoards of 
‘British B‘ or ‘Chute’ staters (Chute and Ironshill) and three hoards of ‘Durotrigan’ 
coinage (Corfc Common, which also included a 'British A’ stater, Donhcad St Mary and 
Winterborne Monkton) . The second set of data consists of metal analyses carried out at the 
British Museum Research Laboratory of some of these coins and of similar coins in the 
British Museum collection. The most substantial group of analyses concerns the Gallo- 
Belgic coins, but representative samples of the other two sorts of coinage treated here arc 
also provided. While it is true that this article is therefore concerned with some aspects of 
the very earliest phase of British coinage, it should be remembered that it docs not attempt 
to provide anything like a systematic treatment of that subject,- but aims rather to make a 
substantial body of relevant information available. 

The article naturally falls into three sections, each corresponding to the different sort of 
coinage in question. Each section starts with a description of the relevant hoards; these arc 
followed with the analytical data, and finally, in each case, a general discussion. 


GALLO-BELGIC E STATERS 

The Belgic gold coins found in Britain are still conveniently called ‘Gallo-Belgic’; they fall 
into several main varieties, labelled A, B, C, D and E. These, together with the other 
Belgic coinages whose area of circulation did not include Britain, were extensively studied 
by S. Scheers,-^ and her classification has been followed here. The variety of Gallo-Belgic 
coinage most commonly found in Britain consists of the uniface staters known as 
Gallo-Belgic E,"* although only the earliest subvarieties occur in hoards here. 

The three main subvarieties or classes commonly found in Britain can be most clearly 
differentiated by the decoration of the exergue. Class 1 coins have a double exergual line 
with a triangular pattern interspersed with dots between; in addition, the horse is long and 
at least 6mm distant from the exergual line. Class 11 coins have a single exergual line, 
below which are crescents with central dots. The horse is shorter and nearer the exergual 
line, as is the pellet. Class 111 coins have a hatched exergual line, above either dotted 
crescents or dotted thicker ‘half-moons’. 


' Wc should like 10 lliiink John Kent for his help in ihe 
prepnralion of this article. 

- For this, see J. P C Kent, ' I he origins and develop- 
ment of coinage in Britain,' Acie.'i dii CoUoquc liilenuiiional 
it'Archeotagie. Rouen (Rouen. 1978), pp. 313-24; most 
recently, D. E. M. Nash. Coinage in Ihe Celtic Wmltl 
(London. 1987). pp, 118-24, and C. C. Ilaselgrovc. Iron 


Age Coinage in Souih-ea.si lirilain (Oxford. IV87) 

' S. Schcers, Traile tie Nuinismaluiue Cehique II: Lu 
Outlie Relguiue (Paris. 1977). 

■' l-or a distrihulion map. sec Coinage and Society tn 
ffritain and Cjaul: tome current problems, edited by li P.. 
Cunliffe (Lonrion. 1981), 
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1. The Southend-on-Sea, Essex, (1985) Treasure Trove 

This find of thirty-three Gallo-Beigic E staters was made on 2 February 1985 at Temple 
Farm Industrial Estate, Southend-on-Sea (58841884). The coins were declared Treasure 
Trove at an Inquest on 29 April 1985. and have all been acquired by the British Museum 
(accession no. 1985-5-15). 

Subsequent investigations of the site by Southend Museum revealed evidence for 
occupation of the area in late Iron Age and later periods. The hoard itself was recovered 
with nine fragments of pottery. These joined to form a section of a handmade vessel, 
extending from the maximum girth to the base. In the absence of any rim sherds, it is not 
possible to be sure of the type of vessel represented, but it appears to be a wide-mouthed 
and shouldered bowl of a type current before the mid first century BC. 

The catalogue number corresponds to the last part of the BM accession number; thus, 
e.g., Southend 8 is 1985-5-15-8. 


Class I Weight in grams 

1-8. 6.34, 6.31, 6.31, 6 29. 6.29, 6.27, 6.21, 6.16 

Class II 

9-24. 6.26, 6.23. 6.23, 6.23. 6.23, 6.22. 6.22, 6.20. 6.18, 6.18. 6.17. 6.16, 6.16, 6.15, 6.12. 6.12 

Class III 

25-.33. 6.19. 6.04, 6.16. 6.18, 6.12. 6.14. 6.16, 6.15. 6.08 

The class III coins from the Southend hoard were analysed by X-ray fluorescence, as 
follows: 



All 

^8 

Cu 

SG 

Weigh! 

25 

59.6 

31.2 

9.2 

14.03 

6.19 

26 

59.9 

30.9 

9.3 

13.92 

6.04 

27 

59.5 

31.8 

8.8 

14.08 

6.16 

28 

59.3 

31.5 

9.2 

14.11 

6.18 

29 

58.6 

32.2 

9-2 

14.01 

6.12 

30 

61.1 

.30,6 

8.3 

14.26 

6.14 

31 

61.5 

31.7 

6.8 

14.37 

6.16 

32 

.58.2 

.33.3 

8.6 

13.94 

6.15 

33 

58.6 

32.2 

9.2 

14.00 

6.08 


2. The Bury, Cambs., (1986) Treasure Trove 

Six Gallo-Belgic E gold staters were found with the aid of a metal detector in the garden of 
a house in Bury, near Huntingdon, Cambs., in April and August 1986. There was no trace 
of any container. They were declared Treasure Trove at Inquests on 15 July 1986 and 17 
March 1987, and subsequently returned to the finder. 

Coins of this sort are well known from Cambridgeshire though this seems to be the 
largest group so far recorded. The classification of most of the coins into subvarieties is 
hampered by the fact that the exergues of 2-6 are off flan; their weights indicate that they 
belong to class I or II. 


* D. F. Allen, 'The origins of coinage in Britain: a reap- edited by S. S. Frere (Institute of Archaeology, London, 

praisal.’ in Problems of the Iron Age in Soulhern Britain, Occasional Paper no. 11. 1960). pp. 162-3. 
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Class II Weight in grams 
1. 5.96 

Class l-II 

2-6. 5.96, 6.17, 6.26, 6.27, 6.29, 6.29 

3. The composition of the Gallo-Belgic coinage 

The composition of Gallo-Belgic E coins cannot be discussed in isolation and therefore 
data on other Gallo-Belgic coins in the BM collection have been included for comparison 
(for the analyses, see pp. 14-16). 

The analyses show that the Gallo-Belgic coinage was made from a ternary alloy of gold, 
silver and copper. For this reason specific gravity (SG) measurement alone cannot be used 
to calculate the gold content. Nevertheless, SG measurements, together with the weights 
and typology of the coins, have been used to suggest a chronology for the Gallo-Belgic 
issues, on the hypothesis that both metal and style were progressively debased.'’ The X-ray 
fluorescence (XRF) analyses published here can now define this debasement more 
precisely, and can illustrate the major trends: 



Number 

% Gold 

% Silver 

% Copper 

Gallo-Belgic B 

6 

76.8 

21.4 

2.4 

Gallo-Belgic A 

21 

72.9 

23.0 

3.5 

Gallo-Bclgic C 

14 

70.8 

24.2 

5.0 

Gallo-Belgic E (I-IV) 

36 

59.6 

31.2 

9.2 


The analyses show that the decrease in the gold content is balanced by a corresponding 
increase in both the silver and copper contents. Furthermore, the relative proportions of 
silver and copper follow a systematic trend, which can be seen clearly when the results are 
plotted on a ternary diagram: fig. 1 includes all the analyses, including those of the hoard 
coins. The composition of Gallo-Belgic coins, with the exception of Gallo-Belgic E cla.ss 
VI, can now be seen to follow a linear trend, a feature which was first noted some ten years 
ago by Cowell.^ Similar trends have also been reported by Friedlander for European Celtic 
coins. 

The most likely explanation for the observed trend in the composition of the Gallo- 
Belgic coins is that the debasement was brought about by adulterating a gold alloy either 
with a silver-copper alloy of fixed composition or with fixed proportions of the separate 
metals. The implication is that earlier, finer, coins were melted down with silver and 
copper, thus providing the metal for a baser issue. A series of such stages using the same 
proportions of the base metals would produce the observed linear trend. An alternative 
possibility (which seems unlikely in practice) is that the ternary alloy was produced from 
the three separate pure metals. But, since the relationship between the concentrations of 
the different metals is in fact rather complex, it would be extremely difficult to reproduce 
this trend by this method. 

The Gallo-Belgic E class VI coins are distinct from the rest by being copper rich. It is 
probable that they were produced by debasing with copper alone, a difference which has 
implications for their origin. 


'' Sec Kent, 'The origins and development of coinage in 
Britain’ and Scheers, Trails dc Numismatique Cellique tl. 

’’ M. R. Cowell, unpublished paper given to 'Computers 
in Numismatics’, RNS Symposium held at the BM in 
November 1978. 


** U. Friedlander, 'Gcwichts und Lcgierunganalysen als 
Dalierungskriterien bei kellischcn Miinzen.' t’roceedinf’s of 
the 9ih Iniernaiional Congress, Berne 1979, edited hv 
R. Wcillcr and T. Haekens (Basel, 1982). pp. .STS-H.S. 
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Geld 



FIG. 1 Gallo-Belgic Coins 


If the GaDo-Belgic series was, for the most part, debased by using a silver-copper alloy, 
then the composition of this alloy can be deduced by extrapolating the trend line to the 
base axis of the ternary diagram (fig. 1). This indicates a composition close to 65 per cent 
silver and 35 per cent copper, or about 2:1 silver:copper, which is incidentally close to the 
eutectic (lowest melting point alloy) of the silver-copper system. 

While this feature links together the Gallo-Belgic coins, it is not clear why this method of 
debasement was adopted. It may have been an attempt to maintain an acceptable colour 
for the coinage alloy. The colour of gold-silver-copper alloys within the range exhibited by 
the Gallo-Belgic series is a reasonably constant yellow gold, even when the gold content is 
only about 50 per cent. In fact, even baser coins, of the Baiocassi, which contain only about 
30 per cent gold but share the trend shown by the Gallo-Belgic series,^ still maintain a 
passable yellow gold colour. It is also possible that the low melting point of the alloy was a 
desirable feature. The phase diagram of the gold-silver-copper system shows that the alloys 
used for the Gallo-Belgic series follow a zone of sharply decreasing melting point, 
terminating in the silver-copper eutectic. 

The analyses also show that some of Scheers’s sub-classes of Gallo-Belgic E correspond 
to differences in composition: 


Class 

Nii?nber 

% Cold (st. dev.) 

% Copper 

Weight in g 

I 

9 

64.5 (2.8) 

7.5 (0.93) 

6.26 (0.06) 

II 

8 

59.2 (3.7) 

9.3 (1.55) 

6.20 (0.05) 

III 

11 

60.0 (1..S7) 

8.6 (0.81) 

6.14 (0.0.5) 

IV 

6 

52.4 (5.4) 

12.8 (2.8) 

5.87 (0.17) 

VI 

3 

50.2 (0.6) 

28.3 (1.7) 

5.53 (0.04) 


The coins of class VI are clearly differentiated from the others by their high copper 
contents. The data for the other four classes (there is no specimen of class V in the BM 


Unpublished analyses of the Ringwood Treasure Trove. W. S. Rapson and T. Grocnwald, Cold Usoge 

(London, 1978). 
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collection) has been examined for significant differences in gold content and in weight, 
using the t-test statistic on adjacent pairs of classes: 


Class pairs Gold 


Weighi 


I- II 

II- lII 

m-iv 


different 
not different 
different 


possibly different 

different 

different 


The results show that class 1 differed from II in composition and, perhaps, also in weighi, 
whereas II differed from III only in weight (and the difference between their means is only 
1 per cent). 


BRITISH B OR CHUTE' STATERS 
1. The Chute, Wilts., (1986) Treasure Trove 

In September 1927 a boy found a hollow flint in a field in Chute Forest.” Inside were 
sixty-five gold staters, of a type which subsequently became known as the ’Chute’ type or, in 
Allen’s classification, British B. In late May and April 1986 a total of a further fifty-five 
gold staters of the same type were recovered from exactly the same site (318523). These 
coins were declared Treasure Trove at an Inquest on 10 September 1986. Seven were 
acquired by the British Museum (accession no. 1986-12-23) and two by the Newbury 
Museum; the remainder were returned to the finder. 

The recent finds cannot have been in the same flint container as the original hoard. This 
flint is now in the Devizes Museum, and its capacity (about 85 ccs) is not sufficient to fit in 
another fifty-five coins.'- The recent coins must have been in a second flint or other 
container, although they clearly represent a second part of the same, single, deposit. 

The majority of the coins were struck from the same dies as the original hoard, as can be 
seen from a comparison with the twenty-nine pieces from the 1927 hoard in the British 
Museum. This similar die representation docs not, however, seem particularly significant, 
as the same range of dies is also represented in the Ironshill Treasure Trove. It seems that 
the number of dies used to produce British B was relatively restricted, and that all three 
finds show an even distribution throughout their area of circulation. 

In the following catalogue the die numbers used are taken over from those used in the 
publication of the original 1927 hoard, with the addition of 10, which refers to the obverse 
die of the coin in the BM (1919-2-13-49) noted on its ticket as ‘GCB 10'. The dies of nos 
50-55 were not easy to identify, but all seem different from each other and those previously 
recognised. They presumably represent dies with a short production life. 


1 

Obv. die 

2 

Rev. die 

D 

2 

2 

E 

.5-10 

4 

K=N 

II 

4 

L 

12-13 

4 

G 

14-18 

4 

new 1 

19 

4 

new 2 

20 

4 

new 3 


Weighi in g 

6.23 

3.()2 

5.89. 5.78. 6.21. 5.89. 6.16, 6.11. 6.13, 6.22 
5.87 

5.88. 6,16 

5.93. 5.87. 6.01,5.83. 6.13 
6.20 
6.01 


'■ Wc should like lo (hank Oaul Robinson for this 
mcuslircincMi ;mcl tihsurvaium. 


" G. C. Brooke /VC (1927), .174-7. 
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2] 

Obv. die 

4 

Rev. die 

new 4 

Weight in g 

5.93 

22 

i 

new 5 

6.17 

23 

1 

new 6 

6.24 

24 

5 

S 

6.01 

25 

5 

new 7 

5.82 

26-32 

3 

D 

5.86, 6.22, 5.89, 6.16, 5.87, 5.96, 6.18 

33 

3 

new 8 

6.12 

34-35 

6 

V 

6.18. 5.99 

36 

6 

X 

5.94 

37-38 

6 

Y 

5.86. 5,87 

39 

6 

Z 

5.88 

40 

6 

“C" 

5.94 

41 

6 

new 9 

6.06 

42 

6 

new 10 

6.14 

43 

6 

new 1 1 

6.13 

44 

10 

new 12 

5.90 

45-48 

10 

new 13 

5.85. 6,08, 6.07, 6.15 

49 

10 

L 

5.96 

SO 

new 1 

new 14 

6.19 

51 

new 2 

new 15 

6.01 

52 

new 3 

new 16 

6.08 

53 

new 4 

new 17 

5,69 

54 

new 5 

new 18 

6.05 

55 

new 6 

new 19 

5.90 


The British Museum has acquired nos 18 and 50-55, the Newbury Museum 42 and 46. 

2. The Irons hill, Hants., (1987) Treasure Trove 

Nineteen British B gold staters were found on 12-14 May 1987 by two men using metal 
detectors in a held at Ironshill Lodge, Ashurst, Hampshire (31861003). The coins were 
subsequently declared Treasure Trove at an Inquest held on 1 July 1987. They have since 
been acquired by the Andover Museum. 

There was no trace of a container and the coins were found scattered over an area about 
five feet in diameter, at a depth of about 2-3 inches. Later examination of the site by the 
Andover Museum revealed a pit nearby with a charcoal layer at the bottom; the date of the 
pit and its relationship with the coins are not clear. 

The coins reveal a considerable degree of wear, suggesting that they had been in 
circulation for some time before burial. This has obvious significance for the chronology of 
Iron Age coins, since it suggests that British B was not a short-lived coinage quickly 
replaced by a new coinage, but that it continued to circulate and that there was no 
replacement coinage for some time. 

The catalogue of the coins is by die, using the same die numbers as in the Chute T.T. 
catalogue (obverse die 6A is the same as that used on the coins from the 1927 hoard, now 
in the BM with the accession number 1928-1-1-14, which was identified by Brooke as die 
6: though similar, it is in fact a different die). As observed there, the Ironshill coins share 
many dies with the Chute hoard(s), indicating first, that the coinage was produced from 
relatively few dies and was limited in extent and, secondly, that the coins were evenly 
spread over their area of circulation. 
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Obv. die 

Rev. die 

Weight in g 

1-2 

3 

new 20 

5.91, 6.00 

3 

3 

new 21 

5.69 

4-5 

2 

D 

5.99. 5.88 

6-8 

2 

E 

5.98. 6.09. 6.06 

9 

6 

a 

5.92 

10 

6 

Z 

5.89 

11 

6 

new 22 

5.82 

12-13 

6 

V 

5.95, 5.95 

14-16 

6A 

b 

5.93. 5.86. 6.00 

17-18 

6A 

new 23 

5.87, 6.05 

19 

5 

S 

6.03 


3. The composition of early British (British A and B) coinage 

None of the coins in these two hoards has been analysed, since a number of BM coins, 
mostly from the original 1927 Chute hoard, have already been analysed. These analyses, 
together with analyses of the other early native coinage, British A, are listed below 
(p. 14). 

The mean composition of the two coinages is as follows (see also fig. 2): 



Number 

All 


Cu 

British A1 

1 

64.0 

21 A 

8.5 

British A2 

3 

47.2 

37.0 

15.8 

British B 

20 

38.4 

47.3 

14.3 


As it seems generally accepted that the metal for the early native coinage was ultimately 
derived from that of the Gallo-Belgic coinage, it is worthwhile to examine their 
relationship with each other. The British A coins span a comparatively wide range of 
composition, but they all fall within the limits of the Gallo-Belgic series. They are most 
similar to Gallo-Belgic C and E, from which they may well have been made: the 


Gold 



MG. 2 British A ;miJ B 
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typological derivation of British A from Gallo-Belgic C obviously makes this more likely. 
British B, on the other hand, is baser than most of the Gallo-Belgic series, and relatively 
more silver-rich than would be the case if debasement had continued Gallo-Belgic practice. 
A second difference is the spread of compositions: British A covers a range of gold 
contents, but British B is more tightly grouped. An explanation might be that British A 
was issued over a longer period; it might alternatively result from an indiscriminate use of 
Gallo-Belgic coins with a variety of finenesses as a source of metal. British B, on the other 
hand, seems to have been made to a precise standard. 


DUROTRIGAN COINAGE 
1. The Corfe Common, Dorset, (19S0) Treasure Trove 

The hoard of thirty-six coins was found during 1980 and declared Treasure Trove at an 
Inquest held on 30 November 1982. The coins, which were found by a man using a metal 
detector, consisted of one British A1 stater, and thirty-one staters and four quarter-staters 
of the Durotriges. Various other coins were recovered from the same site. Most of these 
were Roman (ranging in date from Domitian to Valentinian I), but there were also two 
bronze Durotrigan staters (Mack 318). The coins from the hoard have been acquired by 
the BM (accession no, 1984-11-7), with the exception of no. 24 which was lost at some 
point during the Treasure Trove procedure. 



FIG. 3 Corfe Common Hoard 


The importance of the hoard is twofold. First, it provides a direct link with British 
A, the typological precursor of Durotrigan coins. Secondly, it throws new light on the 
earliest phase of Durotrigan coins. The earliest Durotrigan coins can now be recognised 
as debased gold coins weighing almost 6g and with a composition containing as much as 15 
per cent gold and 60 per cent silver: the standard seems to be about a quarter of the 
fineness of British A, but if this was accomplished by debasing with a silver-copper alloy 
then a variety of alloy compositions was evidently used. The same composition can be seen 
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in the quarter-staters. The alloy is relatively silver-rich and, in this respect, differs from 
most of the later British issues, which seem to have been debased with increasing amounts 
of copper and bronze. 

The catalogue of the hoard is most easily presented as the table of its analyses (see also 
fig. 3); 


Corfe Common Coins 


Acq. No. 

BMRL 

%Aii 

%Ag 

%Cu 

%Sn 

%Sb 

%Pb 

SG 

Wl 

Remarks 

British A 

1 

17767Z 

55.4 

34,2 

10.4 




13..55 

6.47 


Durotriges Staters 










2 

177(>60 

13.2 

69.4 

17.1 

<2 

<.l 

.3 

9.81 

5.81 



17765S 

15.4 

68.4 

15.4 

2 

.1 

.4 

9.42 

5,36 


4 

2498 lU 

12.5 

59 1 

28.5 

<.2 

<.l 

.3 

10,17 

6,04 


5 

24982S 

20.6 

53.2 

26.3 

<.2 

<1 

,2 

10 88 

6.05 


6 

249830 

14.2 

.57.3 

28,3 

<-2 

<,1 

,2 

10.40 

6.20 


7 

24984Z 

117 

77,4 

9,8 

<.2 

<1 

.1 

8.14 

4.91 


8 

249S4X 

15.0 

68.8 

15.7 

<.2 

<.l 

.4 

9.88 

5.87 


9 

24986V 

116 

77.5 

9.4 

<,2 

<.l 

.5 

9.32 

5.46 


10 

24987T 

17.9 

60.1 

21.9 

<,2 

<.l 

.1 

10.48 

6.05 


11 

24988R 

16.7 

58.0 

25 0 

<.2 

<.l 

2 

10.66 

6.05 


12 

24989P 

16.7 

61.1 

21.7 

■) 


.3 

10.17 

5,90 


13 

24990S 

9.9 

65,9 

24,2 

<.2 


.1 

9.84 

6.05 


14 

249910 







8.93 

5.18 


15 

24992Z 







9.76 

5.66 


16 

24993X 







10.4.3 

6.04 


17 

24994V 







9.99 

5.92 


18 

24995T 







9.73 

5,64 


19 

24996R 







10. 55 

6.10 


20 

24997P 

10.7 

58.1 

31.0 

<.2 

<.l 

.1 

9.14 

5.42 


21 

24998Y 







9.41 

5.40 


22 

24999W 







10.30 

6.01 


23 

25000U 

5.4 

69.0 

25.7 

<3 

<.2 

<.2 



Corroded 

24 

2.500 IS 

8.1 

66.5 

24.5 

<..3 

<.2 

.9 



Corroded 

25 

250020 

14.5 

74.8 

10.6 

<.2 

<.l 

,2 

9.56 

5.65 


26 

25003Z 

8.7 

.56.5 

32.9 

1.2 

.1 

.7 



Corroded 

27 

25004X 

7.9 

60.2 

.30.8 

<.3 

<2 

1.1 



Corroded 

28 

15005V 

< .2 

5.5 

,89.6 

3.6 

1.0 

<.2 



Corroded 

29 

2.5(K)6T 

5.1 

.38.9 

.54.8 

.8 

<.l 

.3 



Corroded 

30 

25007 R 

.1 

.30.2 

61.9 

6.5 

.6 

.8 



Corroded 

31 

2.5008P 

< .1 

18.9 

78.2 

2.0 

-} 

.6 



Corroded 

Durotriges Quarter- Slaters 










32 

I7768X 

12.7 

55.5 

.31.4 

<3 

<.2 

.6 

10.10 

1.27 


33 

2.5(X)9Y 

20.2 

.53.4 

25.4 

<.3 

<2 

1.0 

10..39 

1.46 


34 

250100 

18.1 

M.7 

16.3 

<..3 

<.2 

I.O 

8.98 

1.13 


35 

2501 IZ 

13.4 

.59.5 

26.1 

<3 

<.2 

.8 

10,07> 

1.42 



2. The Donhead Si Mary, Wilts., (1985) Treasure Trove 

The find of eighty-six staters and two quarter-staters of the Durotriges was made on 13 
October 1985 by a man using a metal detector at Castle Rings Camp in the parish of 
Donhead St Mary, Wiltshire (ST 884253). The coins, together with some pottery fragments 
in which it was said that some thirty of the coins were found, were handed into the police 
and the coins were declared Treasure Trove at an Inquest held on 17 February 1987. 


M R. Cowell, unpublished daui. 
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The pottery fragments consisted of twelve sherds, including two rims and a complete 
circuit, which joined to form the complete profile of a small, wheel thrown necked beaker. 
The fine grained sand tempered ware was fired in oxidising conditions to produce 
parchment coloured surfaces decorated with a zone of matt pink slip on the rim and 
shoulders. The vessel is definitely Roman in manufacturing technique and certainly dates 
to the period after AD 80. Typologically, the vessel dates to the period after AD 200. 
Around the inside of the base there were significant traces of the green corrosion products 
typical of copper, bronze and base silver. Such corrosion products suggest that the vessel 
had been used as a container for a small metal hoard. There is, however, clearly no 
reasonable way of reconciling the date of the container with that of the hoard; the 
association of the two, however it may have come about, is inexplicable and no further 
account, therefore, is taken of the pottery in this report. 

Castle Rings Camp is a late Iron Age hill-fort. The finder had dug a hole about a foot 
deep over half way up the outer bank. The find spot was, therefore, within the scheduled 
area of the ancient monument. A prosecution was brought against the finder under 
Sections 42 (1) and (3) of the Ancient Monuments and Archaeological Areas Act 1979; he 
was found guilty and fined £100 plus costs. 

It was originally intended that the hoard should be acquired by the Salisbury and South 
Wiltshire Museum, but the museum refused to pay the amount of the reduced reward, which 
had been fixed by the Chief Secretary to the Treasury, because of concern at the method of 
the hoard’s discovery and because of its desire not to condone the ‘rewarding’ of a convicted 
offender. In addition, the museum did not wish to break the Code of Conduct of the 
Museum’s Association, which holds that ‘a museum should not acquire . . . any . . object . . 
that has been acquired in . . its country of origin . . in violation of that country’s laws’. 

The British Museum then decided that it should acquire the hoard, both in view of the 
academic value of the undispersed hoard and because it held that the payment of the 
reward was, although substantially more than the amount of the fine, a lesser evil than the 
return of ail the coins from the hoard, as was intended by the Treasury. The whole matter 
raised points of general interest and concern, which were aired in various newspapers and 
journals. 

The value of the hoard was twofold. First, it reveals a hitherto unsuspected stage in the 
development of Durotrigan coinage. The group of eighty-six staters was struck from very 
few dies, only nine or ten for the obverses, but on a definite standard: with very few 
exceptions, the weights of all the coins were about 4.30g, and, as the analyses show, the 
finenesses were about 30 per cent. Secondly, the hoard provided a context for the 
quarter-staters (as Mack 319); although these appear to be rather worn, their appearance is 
at least partly attributable to wear on the die prior to striking, and it seems reasonable to 
suppose that they were produced at about the same stage in the coinage as the eighty-six 
staters. The analyses now confirm the association of these quarter-staters with the staters. 

The catalogue of the hoard is purely by die, since there is little to differentiate the 
appearance of the coins (although nearly all the coins from obverse die F, nos 45-57, are 
rather flatter and thinner than the others). As the dies were often used to the point of 
almost complete break-up (particularly obverse die A), the identification of dies is not 
always completely certain: some doubt, for instance, attaches to the identification of the 
reverse die of nos 77-83 as the same single die (in addition, the analysis and weight of 81 
showed that it was plated, and probably therefore from different, if similar, dies). The 
catalogue numbers represent the last part of the BM registration number for each coin, 
thus 23 is BM 1987-1-49-23. 


'■* See letters to The Tiitwaon 6, 15 and 20 December 19S6 January and March 1987, and especially April 1987, where 
and 1 January 1987; and British Archaeological News for the Treasury justified its position in a letter. 
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Obv. die 

Rev. die 

Weight in g 


Staters 




1-9 

B 

1 


4.37, 4.23. 4.26, 4.46, 4.40. 4.31, 4.35, 4.37, 4.38 

10 

B 

2 


4.30 

11-12 

D 

1 


4.43, 4.32 

13 

D 

3 


4.29 

14-26 

A 

4 


4.32, 4.17, 4.39, 4.36, 4.25, 4.33, 4.32, 4.27, 4.37, 4.02, 
4.39, 4.15, 4.29 

27-42 

A 

5 


4.34. 4.35. 4.32, 4.36. 4.21, 4.26, 4.40, 4.36, 4.31, 4.21, 
4.31, 4.05 , 4.46, 4..35 , 4.33, 4.29 

43-44 

A 

6 


4.35, 4.37 

45-57 

C 

7 


4.09, 4.34, 4.16, 4.34, 4.33, 4.30, 4.30, 3.97, 4.37, 4.01, 
4.17. 4.32,4.33 

513-60 

E 

8 


4.18, 4.42, 4.17 

61-62 

E 

9 


4.20. 4.22 

63 

E 

? 


4.03 

64-67 

F 

10 


4.11,4.28, 4.39,4.34 

68-70 

F 

11 


4.02, 4.20, 4.28 

71-73 

F 

11? 


4.13, 4.35, 4.25 

74-76 

H 

12 


4.23, 4.48, 4.45 

77-83 

1 

13 


4.34, 4.30, 4.,35. 4.35, 3.84, 4.43, 4.33 


Contemporary forgeries 



84-85 

J 

14 


3.66, 3.92 

86 

K 

15 


3.45 


Quarter-staters 




87-88 

a 

1 


0.91, 0.93 

One coin 

from each obverse die 

was analysed. (The analyses of nos 84 and 86, together 


with their low weight, suggest that they were contemporary forgeries; nos 84-5 were plated 
forgeries, but no. 86 was a forgery made of an alloy of copper and tin, visually identical to 
the other coins in the hoard.) 


Coin 


Cu 

Pb 

Sn 

Sb 

4 

33 

65 

0.5 

< 0.5 

<0.5 

13 

31 

68 

0.5 

< 0.5 

<0.5 

40 

25 

72 

<0.3 

2.0 

<0.5 

55 

23 

74 

<0.3 

1.5 

<0.5 

61 

30 

69 

0.5 

1.0 

<0.5 

66 

35 

63 

0.4 

<0.5 

<0.5 

73 

30 

68 

0.4 

1.9 

<0.5 

76 

23 

74 

<0,3 

2.2 

<0.5 

77 

30 

68 

<0.3 

2.1 

<0.5 

78 

25 

73 

<0.3 

2.5 

<0.5 

81 

< 0.5 

97 

<0.3 

1.4 

0.6 

84 

2 

94 

<0.3 

2.6 

0.6 

86 


75 


25 


88 

33 

64 

0.5 

2.5 

<0.5 


Remarks 


core of plated coin 
core of plated coin 


3. The Winterborne Monktoii, Dorset, {1986} Treasure Trove 

Twenty staters and one quarter-stater of the Durotriges were found between 10 and 19 July 
1986 by a man using a metal detector in a field at Winterborne Monkton, next to Maiden 
Castle (675882). The coins were declared Treasure Trove at an Inquest held on 3 March 
1987, and have been acquired by the British Museum. 

The coins fall into three main groups. First, there are coins in good preservation which 
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are characterised by the addition to their obverse dies of small dots behind the upper 
‘crescent’ and three thin lines running from the lower crescent to the top of the sloping ‘T’. 
Secondly, there are coins which are in very poor condition, lighter in weight and sometimes 
scored across their diameter. Thirdly, there are some plated coins. One of these, which is 
very heavy (5.32g) has the same features of the first group, and may perhaps be regarded as 
a forgery of it. The classification of the other plated coins is uncertain due to corrosion. 
Finally, there was one quarter-stater. 

Coins with the style and weights of groups one and two do not seem to have been 
recognised previously as definite stages of the Durotrigan coinage. They have little in 
common with the Donhead coins, and less so with the Corfe Common coins. Presumably, 
therefore, they represent different phases of the coinage. Analyses of the coins are 
somewhat surprising, as they seem to indicate two standards for the non-plated coins, one 
of about 50 per cent silver and one, like Donhead St Mary, of about 30 per cent. The 
evidence of the analyses is not, however, consistent with the observed stylistic groups, so 
the exact nature of the coins in the Durotrigan sequence is unclear. 

Group one - with extra dots 
Weigh I in g 

1-8. 4.72, 4.46, 4.32, 4.74. 4.80, 4.58, 4.56, 4.19 

Group two - poor fabric 

9-16, 4.13, 3.49. 2.86, 3.29, 2.91, 3.14. 3.50, 2.97 

t 

Group three - plated coins 

17-20. 5.32, 3.84, 3.24, 2.76 (broken) 

Ouarter-stater 
21. 1.05 


The following coins were analysed: 


Coin 


Cu 

Sn 

Pb 

Au 

Sb 

Remarks 

3 

33 

65 

0.4 

1.6 

<0,2 

<0.5 


6 

51 

48 

0.5 

- 

<0,2 

<0.5 


11 

33 

63 

- 

2.4 

<0.2 

<0.4 


17 

0.5 

97 

- 

- 

<0.2 

1.2 

core of plated coin 

21 

53 

42 

0.6 

1.1 

2.4 

<0.5 



4. Discussion 

One can now see different phases in the origins and development of Durotrigan coins. 
Typologically the coinage originated ultimately in the Galio-Belgic C staters (60 per cent 
gold, 24 per cent silver, 16 per cent copper), and more immediately their successors British 
A (59 per cent gold, 31 per cent silver, 10 per cent copper). Presumably these were 
followed by British B (39 per cent gold, 47 per cent silver and 14 per cent copper); these 
coins were marked by the distinctive ‘crab’ rather than the more normal pellet under the 
horse, and their distribution is close to that of the later Durotrigan coinage. This began 
with the Corfe Common coins, initially maintaining the 6g weight standard and starting 
with a composition of some 15 per cent gold. Both the fineness and the weight 
subsequently declined, probably in distinct stages like that of the Donhead St Mary coins 
(4.30g, 30 per cent silver), until the coinages petered out in low weight copper coins, whose 
only link with their origins was their typology. 
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ANALYSES 


Analytical techniques 

The coins, both those from the hoards described above and those from the BM collection, 
were all analysed either by X-ray fluorescence (XRF) or using the energy dispersive probe 
on a scanning electron microscope (EDX SEM). For the majority XRF was used, the 
equipment consisting of a model 290 Link Systems energy dispersive spectrometer 
employing a tungsten target X-ray tube operated at 40k V. The coins were analysed in situ 
on an area (about 1.5mm x 2mm) abraded with silicon carbide paper. The following 
elements were routinely determined: gold (La line), silver (Ka line), copper (Ka line), lead 
(La line) and tin (Ka and Kb lines). The quantitative analysis was calibrated using 
multi-element standards with an independent standard as check. Precision and accuracy 
were estimated to be about 1-2 per cent for the major elements and 10-25 per cent for the 
minor and trace components. Full details of the spectrum processing and quantitative 
procedure have been described by Cowell. 

For the SEM examination a JEOL 840 microscope was used with a Link Systems 860 
energy dispersive spectrometer. Precision and accuracy are comparable with XRF 
although, in general, the detection limits are higher. Comparative analyses have confirmed 
the compatibility of the two methods. 

The specific gravity was also measured for most of the coins using the procedure 
described by Oddy, Hughes and Blackshaw.'^ Since, as noted above, the Celtic gold 
coinage usually contains .substantial amounts of both silver and copper, it is not possible to 
calculate the gold content from the SG measurement alone. However, the SG does provide 
a useful eheck on the XRF or SEM measurements because the expected SG can be 
calculated and compared with the measured value. This was done routinely after each 
analysis and, except for corroded or plated coins, the agreement between the two values 
was usually within acceptable limits (1 per cent of the SG value). 

Analyses 

The table below lists all the BM coins analysed. It does not include the hoard coins whose 
analyses are described above in the relevant hoard. Reference should therefore be made to 
the hoard reports for further analyses of Gallo-Belgic E class III (Southend: 9 coins) and 
British A (Cofe Common: 1 coin). No further analyses of the coinage of the Durotriges are 
published here, apart from those in the three hoard reports above. 

Each line represents one coin. In each case, its BM registration number and its BM 
Re.search Laboratory analysis reference are given. The coins are briefly described, in the 
case of the Gallo-Belgic coins, according to Schcers’s classification. As well as the major 
element analyses for gold, silver and copper, the specific gravity (SG) and weight of each 
coin are given. The final column (=remarks) notes when a coin was so corroded that the 
analysis may have been affected. 


’’ M R. Cowell, ‘Energy dispersive .X-ray fluorescence 
analysis of ancient gold alloys.' PACT I (1978). 76-8.'5. 

W. A, Oddy and M, J. Hughes. ‘The specific gravity 
method for the analysis of gold coins.' in Mcliwtis of 
Chemical and Metallurgical Examination of Ancient Coin- 


age, edited by E. T Hall and D M Mctcall. RNS Special 
Publication no. 8 (1972); W. A. (7ddy and S. M. Blackshaw. 
'The accuracy of the specific gravity method for the analysis 
of gold alloys'. Archaeometry (I974j. 81-911. 
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TABLE I 

Brilish Museum CoUceiion Coins 


Registration 

BMRL 

Type 


Denom 

%Au 

%Ag %Cu SC 

Wt 

1927, HI-11, 2 


BRITISH A1 


STATER 

70.7 

22.2 

7,1 

14,73 

6.44 

1927, HELl, 2 


BRITISH A1 


STATER 

66.8 

24.5 

8,7 

14,27 

6.45 

1919, 2-13, -17 


BRITISH A1 


STATER 

(y6.7 

26,6 

6,7 

14,41 

6.24 

1927, ltd 1,3 


BRITISH A1 


STATER 

61.7 

28.8 

9,5 

13.90 

6.62 

1927, 10-13, 5 


BRITISH A1 


STATER 

64,9 

26.3 

8,8 

14.10 

6.51 

1919, 2-13, 1409 


BRITISH A! 


STATER 

66,4 

25.6 

8.0 

13.80 

6,45 

1919, 2-1,3, 1408 


BRITISH A1 


STATER 

50.9 

38.1 

11.0 

13,12 

6,44 

19.S1, 12-4, 1 


BRITISH A2 


STATER 

43.2 

41.4 

15.4 

12.01 

5,71 

1919, 2-13, 45 


BRITISH A2 


STATER 

47.9 

35,8 

16.3 

12.68 

6.43 

1919, 2-13, ,51 


BRITISH A2 


STATER 

50.6 

33.7 

15.8 

12.95 

6.23 

192S, 1-1, 24 


BRITISH B 


STATER 

44.6 

45.9 

9,4 

12,86 

6,12 

1928, 1-1, 9 


BRITISH B 


Sn'ATER 

38,7 

45.2 

16,1 

12.11 

6.12 

1928, 1-1, 12 


BRITISH B 


STATER 

38,1 

45.7 

16,3 

12.12 

6.09 

1928, 1-1,4 


BRITISH B 


STATER 

.35,7 

47,1 

17.2 

12.01 

6.12 

EH p,37 nil 


BRITISH B 


STATER 

37,4 

46.8 

15.8 

12.10 

6.08 

1928, 1-1, 11 


BRITISH B 


STATER 

37.6 

48.5 

13.9 

12,25 

6,13 

1928, 1-1, 7 


BRITISH B 


STATER 

41.7 

45.8 

12,5 

12,38 

6.18 

1928, 1-1.8 


BRITISH B 


STATER 

38,9 

47,9 

13.1 

12.30 

6.16 

1928, 1-1. 13 


BRITISH B 


STATER 

45,2 

42.7 

12.1 

12.71 

6.06 

1928. I-l, 15 


BRITISH B 


STATER 

37.3 

47.5 

15.2 

12,14 

6,07 

1928, 1-1.1 


BRITISH B 


STATER 

40.3 

44.1 

15.6 

12,18 

6,11 

1928, 1-1. 3 


BRITISH B 


STATER 

36.3 

47.7 

15,9 

12,12 

6,08 

1928, 1-1,2 


BRITISH B 


STATER 

35,6 

49,7 

14,7 

12.07 

6.10 

1919, 2-3, 48 


BRITISH B 


STATER 

37.9 

47.0 

15.1 

12.22 

6.05 

1928, 1-1, 18 


BRITISH B 


STATER 

38,9 

46.6 

14.6 

12.14 

6.14 

1928. 1-1,6 


BRITISH B 


STATER 

36.3 

49.9 

13.9 

12.15 

6,22 

1928. 1-1, 16 


BRITISH B 


STATER 

36.9 

51.9 

11.2 

12.17 

6.14 

1928. 1-1, 20 


BRITISH B 


STATER 

37.6 

48.5 

13.9 

12,19 

6,14 

1928. 1-1, 19 


BRITISH B 


STATER 

36.8 

44.5 

18,6 

12.11 

5,77 

1928, 1-1, 5 


BRITISH B 


STATER 

36,5 

50,1 

13,5 

12.18 

6.18 

1919, 2-13, 20 

19t95X 

GALLO-BELGIC A -Sell 

In 

STATER 

77.3 

20,6 

2.1 

15.97 

7.48 

1935. 11-17,5 

193832 

GALLO-BELGIC A-Sch 

la 

STATER 

77.0 

21.3 

1.8 

16.12 

7.39 

1919, 2-13. 14 

18968W 

GALLO-BELGIC A-Sch 

Ib 

1/4ST 

76.5 

21.5 

2.0 

16.01 

1,75 

1861, 5-25. 1 

19378T 

GALLO-BELGIC A-Scli 

11 

STATER 

78.1 

20.3 

1.7 

16.16 

7.68 

1901, 5-3, 400 

19376X 

GALLO-BELGIC A-Sch 

II 

STATER 

78,6 

19.5 

1,8 

16,03 

7,88 

1919,2-13, 11 

18969U 

GALLO-BELGIC A-Sch 

Ha 

1/4ST 

76,8 

20,4 

2,7 

15.96 

1.78 

1919, 2-13, 12 

1S970X 

GALLO-BELGIC A-Sch 

ilb 

I/4ST 

79.9 

19,1 

1.1 

16.31 

1.63 

1935, 11-17, 6 

18971 U 

GALLO-BELGIC A-Sch 

Ilb 

1/4ST 

76.6 

20.8 

2.6 

15.92 

1.72 

1910, 6-10, 31 

18972T 

GALLO-BELGIC A-Sch 

lib 

1/4ST 

74.9 

22.4 

2.7 

15,76 

1,59 

1919, 2-13, - 

193799 

GALLO-BELGIC A-Seh 

HI 

S'l’AI'ER 

76,2 

21,0 

2,8 

16,02 

7,39 

1919, 2-13, S 

19196V 

GALLO-BELGIC A-Sch 

(H 

STATER 

70,9 

23.9 

5.2 

15.26 

7.20 

EH p.39 N27 

18973R 

GALLO-BELGIC A-Sch 

IV 

I/4ST 

74,8 

22. 1 

3.1 

15.72 

1.57 

1919,2-13, 10 

19382Q 

GALLO-BELGIC A-Sch 

IVb 

STATER 

77.8 

20.2 

2.0 

16.09 

7.10 

1935. 11-17, 12 

1938 IS 

GALLO-BELGIC A-Sch 

IVb 

STATER 

70.5 

25.3 

4.2 

14.79 

6,27 

EH p,39 N26 

18975Y 

GALLO-BELGIC A-Sch 

VI 

1/4ST 

76.9 

20.6 

2.5 

13,76 

1,76 

EH p.39 n24 

193832 

GALLO-BELGIC A-Sch 

VI 

STATER 

76,2 

21,5 

2,3 

15,95 

7.41 

1919, 2-13, 24 

lg980T 

GALLO-BELGIC A-Sch 

VII 

1/4ST 

68,9 

26.1 

5.1 

15.05 

1.76 

1133 

189790 

GALLO-BELGIC A-Sch 

VH 

I/4ST 

70.1 

25.0 

4.9 

15.17 

1.62 

1935, 11-17, 10 

18981 R 

GALLO-BELGIC A-Sch 

VII 

I/4ST 

73.6 

22.2 

4.2 

15.48 

1,79 

1935, 11-17, 9 

18984W 

GALLO-BELGIC A-Sch 

VII 

1/4ST 

70.5 

25,0 

4,5 

15.22 

1,60 

1919. 2-13, 1443 19385V 

GALLO-BELGIC A-Sch 

Vita 

STATER 

73.8 

21,8 

4,4 

15,62 

7,06 

1863. 4-22. 1 

19197T 

GALLO-BELGIC A-Sch 

Vila 

STATER 

72,7 

23,1 

4.2 

15.33 

7.52 

1116 

19386T 

GALLO-BELGIC A-Sch 

Vllb 

STATER 

73,2 

22.9 

3.9 

15.47 

7.31 

1855, 5-12, 6 

19388P 

GALLO-BELGIC A-Sch 

VUc 

STATER 

72,0 

23,7 

4.3 

15.30 

7.38 

1935, 11-17, 7 

19389Y 

GALLO-BELGIC A-Sch 

VIIc 

STATER 

73,3 

22,8 

3.9 

15.53 

7,29 


Remarks 


Corroded 

Corroded 
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Registration 

BMRL 

Type 

Denom 

%Au %Ag %Cu SG 

Wl 

Remarks 

1919. 2-13. 17 

193900 

GALLO-BELGIC A-Sch Villa 

STATER 

74.8 

22.1 

3.0 

15.76 

7.39 


1919. 2-13. 19 

19.393V 

GALLO-BELGIC A-Sch Vlllb 

STALER 

75.1 

22,0 

.3.0 

15.65 

6.90 


1843. 12-15. 1 

I939IZ 

GALLO-BELGIC A-Sch Vlllb 

STATER 

73.6 

23.1 

3.3 

15.50 

7.12 


1927. 1(1-13. 6 

19.39.5R 

GALLO-BELGIC A-Sch Vllle 

STATER 

69 4 

25.3 

5.3 

15.04 

6.65 


1935. 11-17. 11 

19199P 

GALLO-BELGIC A-Sch VIIlc 

STATER 

72,9 

22.9 

4.2 

15.43 

7.19 


1919. 2-13. 21 

19396P 

GALLO-BELGIC A-Sch Vllltl 

STATER 

69.7 

25.5 

4.9 

15.10 

7.40 


EH p.39 n2-5 

1 9.397 Y 

GALLO-BELGIC A-Sch Vllld 

STATER 

55.8 

35,0 

9.2 

13.59 

6.63 


1847. 6-1. 1 

1935 IT 

GALLO-BELGIC B-Sch 1 

STATER 

75.8 

21 9 

2.2 

15.91 

7.65 


1935. 1 1-17. 64 

10350V 

GALLO-BELGIC B-Sch I 

STATER 

76.9 

21.2 

1,9 

16.05 

7.88 


1920. 1-6. 1 

19.365S 

GALLO-BELGIC B-Sch I 

STATER 

74.5 

23.4 

2.0 

15,77 

7 80 


1919.2-13. 117 


GALLO-BELGIC B-Sch II 

l(4ST 

75.0 

21.4 

3.6 

15.67 

1.78 


1928. .5-14. 19 

1919.30 

GALLO-BELGIC B-Sch II 

1/4ST 

74.9 

23.2 

1.9 

15.80 

1.82 


1919. 2-13. 116 

19364U 

GALLO-BELGIC B-Sch II 

IMST 

6.3.6 

.30.2 

6.2 

I4..34 

1.04 


1878. 3-5. 101 

19361 P 

GALLO-BELGIC B-Sch II 

I/4ST 

57.0 

34.8 

8.2 

13.58 

1.45 


1851. 3-14. 1 

19192S 

GALLO-BELGIC B-Sch II 

I/4ST 

65 1 

28.9 

6.0 

14.04 

L.56 

Corroded 

1901. 5-3, 509 

19355W 

GALLO-BELGIC B-Sch II 

l.'4ST 

71.8 

24,7 

.3.4 

15.40 

1.94 


18.53, 5-14, 1 

19359Z 

GALLO-BELGIC B-Sch II 

1/4ST 

76.1 

21.6 

2.3 

15.86 

1 81 


1846. 1-28. 10 

193580 

GALLO-BELGIC B-Sch II 

1/4ST 

75,5 

21.7 

2.8 

15.78 

1.63 


1919. 2-13. 115 

19357S 

GALLO-BELGIC B-.Sch II 

I/4ST 

76.3 

21,3 

2.5 

15,90 

1.85 


1919. 2-13, 15 

19190W 

GALLO-BELGIC B-Sch II 

1/4ST 

75.5 

22.4 

2.1 

15.79 

1.93 


1846. 1-28, 9 

19I91U 

GALLO-BELGIC B-Sch II 

STATER 

75.3 

21.7 

3.0 

15.85 

7.53 


1928. 9-3. 1 

1 9.3,54 Y 

GALLO-BELGIC B-Sch II 

STATER 

76.0 

21.1 

2.9 

15.8.3 

7.68 


1919. 2-13. 114 

19353P 

GALLO-BELGIC B-Sch II 

STATER 

78.8 

19 2 

2.1 

16.20 

7.70 


1935. 11-17. 25 

1900.3 

GALLO-BELGIC C-Sch III 

.STATER 

67.5 

26.3 

6.1 


6.40 


1878. 3-5, 65 

I9000R 

GALLO-BELGIC C-Sch III 

STATER 

73 1 

22.9 

3.9 

I5..58 

6.68 


1946. 10-4 , 797 

18998V 

GALLO-BELGIC C-Sch HI 

STATER 

72.9 

2.3.3 

3.9 

15.39 

6.80 


EH p.,39 n21 

18999T 

GALLO-BELGIC C-Sch III 

SLATER 

7,3.1 

22.8 

4.1 

15.43 

6.. 52 


1919. 2-13. 994 

1900 IP 

GALLO-BELGIC C-Sch III 

STATER 

71.2 

24.3 

4.5 

15.25 

6..52 


1919. 2-13. 27 

19004U 

GALLO-BELGIC C-Sch IV 

SLATER 

7.3.0 

22.1 

4.9 

15.34 

6.48 


EH p.39 N18 

190060 

GALLO-BELGIC C-.Sch IV 

STATER 

69.4 

25 3 

5.3 

15.08 

6.29 


1919. 2-13. 14(K)19013S 

GALLO-BELGIC C-Sch V 

STATER 

71.8 

23.7 

4.5 

15.27 

6-48 


1927. 10-13. 7 

190 16X 

GALLO-BELGIC C-Sch V 

SLATER 

69.9 

24 5 

5.6 

14.98 

5.18 


1919. 2-13. 28 

19010Y 

GALLO-BELGIC C-.Sch V 

STATER 

70.3 

24.2 

5.5 

15.06 

6.37 


1868. 11-20, 1 

19011W 

GALLO-BELGIC C-Sch V 

STATER 

68.2 

25,6 

6.2 

14.97 

6.23 


1901. 5-3. .504 

19009V 

GALLO-BELGIC C-.Sch V 

STATER 

67.2 

26.3 

6.6 

14.63 

6.45 


1919, 2-13. 30 

190140 

GALLO-BELGIC C-Sch V 

SI ATE R 

74,7 

22.2 

3.2 

15.65 

6..57 


1165 

1901.5Z 

GALLO-BELGIC C Sch V 

.STATER 

69.0 

25.1 

5,9 

14.88 

6.23 


1919, 2-13, 1420190220 

GALLO-BELGIC E Sell 1 

STATER 

65.4 

27.2 

7.4 

14.69 

6.28 


1919. 2-13, 1429 19200W 

GALLO-BELGIC E Sch 1 

STATER 

61.1 

.30.8 

8.1 

14.11 

6.24 


1919. 2-13, 14.35 19403V 

GALLO-BELGIC E Sch I 

SLATER 

65.8 

25,7 

8.5 

1 4.-59 

6.27 


EH p.S7 11.3 

190181 

GALLO-BELGIC E Sch I 

SLATER 

63.4 

28.5 

8.1 

14.31 

6.21 


1919. 2-1,3. 14.39 I94(H(0 

GALLO-BELGIC E Sch I 

SLATER 

68,5 

24.5 

6.4 

14,88 

6 .. 34 


1919. 2-13. 1427 19401Z 

GALLO-BELGIC E .Sch I 

STATER 

64.7 

28.0 

7.3 

14.41 

6.31 


1919. 2-13. .59 

19408W 

GALLO-BELGIC E Sch I 

STATER 

6.3.3 

28.9 

7.8 

14.26 

6,23 


1935. 11-17. 19 

19411V 

GALLO-BELGIC E Sch 1 

SLATER 

68.1 

26.0 

5.8 

14.8.3 

6..34 


1178 

19020U 

GALLO-BELGIC E Sch 1 

STATER 

60.6 

31.0 

8.5 

13.96 

6.16 


1204 

19426S 

GALLO-BELGIC E Sch l/II 

SLATER 

57,8 

.33.7 

8,5 

13.81 

6.21 


1919. 2-1.3, 1424 1942.5U 

GALLO-BELGIC E Sch l/II 

.STATER 

.59.7 

,32.1 

8.1 

13.96 

6.20 


1919 . 2-13, 1421 19416W 

GALLO-BELGIC: E Sch II 

SLATER 

60.0 

.32.3 

7.7 

13.98 

6.28 


1919, 2-13, 1423 19415Y 

GALLO-BELGIC E .Sch II 

STATER 

.59. 1 

.30.8 

10. 1 

1.3.90 

6.20 


1215 

194I8,S 

GALLO-BELGIC E Sch II 

STALER 

59.8 

31.6 

8.7 

13.78 

6.17 


1919. 2-1.3, 14.3.3 194190 

GALLO-BELGIC E Sch 11 

SLATER 

61.5 

28.9 

9.6 

14.04 

6.2.5 


19.35. 1 1-17, 17 

194 UP 

GALLO-BELGIC E Sch 11 

STALER 

57.4 

.3.3„5 

9.1 

13.68 

6.19 


1919. 2-13, 14.36 19420T 

GALLO-BELGIC E ,Sch II 

.STATER 

51.2 

.36.2 

12.6 

13.13 

6.21 


1860. .V27. 20 

19421 R 

GALLO-BELGIC E Sch II 

S'l A'LER 

6.3.6 

28.2 

8 2 

14 26 

6.11 


1919. 2-1.3, 60 

19422P 

GALLO-BELGIC E Sch 11 

STATER 

60,7 

.31.0 

8.3 

14.09 

6 22 


1901. .5-3, 510 


GALLO-BELGIC E Sch III 

STALER 

60 I 

31.8 

8.1 

14.06 

6.17 


1919. 2-13. 6.3 

19207T 

GALLO-BELGIC E Sch III 

STATER 

6.3,6 

29.1 

7,6 

14.28 

6-16 


1919. 2-1.3. ,58 

194350 

GALLO-BELGIC E Sch IV 

■STATER 

5.3.2 

.32,5 

14.3 

12.96 

5.75 

Ciirrodcd 
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Renistralion 

BMRL 

Type 

Denom 

P-Mk 

9r A.i; 

^rCii SC 

Wi 

IS46. S-ll. 2 

194.362; 

GALLO-BHLOIC E Sch IV 

.STATER 

45.3 

.39,5 

15.2 

12.67 

5 97 

IS54. (V-12. 1 

194.3(tP 

GALl.O-BELGIC E Sch IV 

S LA PER 

60.x 

.30 9 

S.2 

I3.X9 

5.99 

1935. 1-17. 21 

19432\V 

GALLO-RELGIC E Sch IV 

STATER 

47 9 

.36.6 

15,4 

12-75 

5.93 

EH p37 n5 

19434S 

GALLO-BELGIC E Sch IV 

STATER 

53 7 

.35,1 

11.3 

13.31 

6.01 

1919. 2-13. .35 

1921).SR 

GAI.LO-BELGIC E Sch IV 

SLATER 

53.7 

.34.(1 

12.3 

13.15 

5..5X 

1911. 12-4. 1 

194.3.SV 

GALLO-BELGIC E Sch VI 

STATER 

49. S 

20.1 

.30. 1 

12.24 

5.. 54 

1919. 2-13. 1.59 

194.39T 

GALLO-BELGIC E Sch VI 

S I A PER 

.50. 1 

23.2 

26.7 

12.51 

5.57 

1935. 11-17. S9S 19209P 

GALLO-BELGIC E Sch VI 

SLATER 

50.7 

21.2 

2X.I 

12.42 

5.49 


Remarks 

CorroJcd 

CorroilcU 

CorriKlcii 
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WERE EALDORMEN EXERCISING INDEPENDENT 
CONTROL OVER THE COINAGE IN MID TENTH CENTURY 

ENGLAND? 


D. M. METCALF 


Kenneth Jonsson’s recently published doctoral dissertation’ is focussed on Edgar's 
reform of the coinage late in his reign, and the core of his research has been to assemble a 
new corpus of specimens of the Reform/Small Cross type, issued for some six years 
consecutively by Edgar, Edward the Martyr, and jEthelred II. Where Hildebrand was able 
to list only about a hundred specimens of the type, Jonsson pushes the total up to nearly 
eight hundred coins, from fifty-one mints. This impressive increase owes much, obviously, 
to the numerous unpublished Swedish hoards which he has been able to study, but there is 
English hoard-material too. 

Within the total, mint output was very unequal with, for example, only one surviving 
coin from Barnstaple, and one from Bath, but 141 from Stamford. One can see therefore 
that there could well have been other small mints from which, by chance, no coin has 
survived: in the circumstances of very unequal mint activity, even 800 coins is far too small 
a sample for finality. Similarly, we should recognize that our list of moneyers for the type is 
likely to be equally or even more incomplete. Carefully handled, the sample should 
nevertheless permit many valid and interesting conclusions. Jonsson sets out the detailed 
evidence of regional styles of die-cutting, die-duplication, and die-links fully, mint by mint, 
in section 4 of his book. By tabulating the styles of some 460 (obverse) dies he brings out 
very clearly the swift changes in arrangements for the supply of dies to the various mints 
even within this one validity-period. Thus, 88 per cent of Edgar’s (Reform type) dies were 
cut at Winchester (does statistical bias in the sample mean that this figure is too low?), 
whereas under Edward and /Ethelred II the proportion falls to 28 and only one per cent 
respectively. The detailed provenances of the coins are recorded in a useful companion- 
volume to the dissertation. Viking- Age Hoards and Late Anglo-Saxon Coins (Stockholm, 
1987), in which Jonsson lists, in fact, 859 Reform/Small Cross coins, and 2,690 Hand coins. 

He calculates that the available Reform/Small Cross coins are the survivors from an 
estimated 920 dies, but that because the sample mixes coins that have had different 
survival-rates (southern mints being under-represented), the calculated total will be an 
under-estimate, and that 1,500-2,000 would be more realistic. If we assume some sort of 
regional consistency in the survival-rates (which can only be assessed statistically for the 
larger individual mints), the pattern is such that the lower of these figures would seem to 
make ample allowance. Even so, the sample size is considerably smaller that the probable 
original total of dies (e.g. 920 of 1,500), and the evidence needs to be handled accordingly, 
Jonsson accepts the total as demonstration that there was a very effective recoinage 
(spread over six years?) of the existing stock of currency. The virtual absence of pre-reform 


Acknowlertgemeni. I am graisful lo Mr Mark Blackburn, ’ K. Jonsson. The New Era. The Reforinaiioa of the Late 
who kindly rend an earlier draft of this article and made a Anglo-Saxon Coinage. Commentationes de Nuniinis Sae- 
number of coiisiructive suggestions. culorum IX-Xf in Suecia Repcrtis. Nova Series, vol. 1 

(Stockholm and London, 1987). 
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coins (a) in English hoards such as Chester and (presumably) Oakham, and also (b) in 
Scandinavia is perhaps better evidence for the same conclusion, although the choice of 
coins (a) to hoard and (b) to export could well have been selective, if their alloy was known 
to vary. 

In order to study the historical significance of Edgar's reform, Jonsson found it advisable 
to begin before the reform, and to make a thorough study also of Edgar’s pre-reform 
coinage. Here, of course, he encounters all the problems of interpretation which occur 
when many of the coins in the sample are without a mint-signature. To assess the whole 
exactly, one really needs to be able to attribute all or virtually all the coins to their mints. 
Using procedures very similar to those which Blunt applied to Athelstan’s coins, he follows 
the moneyers’ names through onto mint-signed coins where such exist, and makes a 
comprehensive and integrated analysis of the regional minting of particular types and 
varieties. Hand in hand with this, he gives a most interesting account of the composition of 
the hoards. With courage and determination, he pushes his analysis to its practical 
conclusion, by offering us as a summary a regional attribution for all known pre-reform 
moneyers of Edgar, in a series of tables in which he assigns a great many of the moneyers 
to specific mints (thirty-eight are mooted), and also suggests three chronological phases for 
the pre-reform coins, within the period 959-C.973. The tables show which types are known 
for each moneyer in each phase. These tables will be found on pages 70-7, and students 
will wish to note them as a convenient summary to consult. They arc the result of Jonsson’s 
examination of over 1,500 coins. The survival-rate seems again to have been very uneven, 
both regionally (there is little from the south) and chronologically (little from phase 3, but 
die-estimation would be needed to prove that this is not, in fact, due to dwindling output). 
An estimate of the volume of the pre-reform coinage, in the absence of a complete check 
of the dies, can only be a judicious guess, .lonsson arrives, by a sensible route, at a total of 
between 1,250 and 1,750 dies. 

At any British university, either the reform or the pre-reform section of Jonsson’s 
dissertation would alone have merited a research degree. By dealing with both coinages, 
he has given ‘good measure, pressed down, shaken together, and running over'. Much 
more to the point, he has placed himself - and us - in the position of being able to compare 
the two phases on a critically informed factual basis, and thus to be able to draw sound 
historical conclusions about the character of Edgar’s reform - and therefore perhaps also 
about its intentions. His ideas about the intentions are expressed in the title and sub-title of 
the book, The New Era: the Reformation of the Late Anglo-Saxon Coinage. He sees (he 
reform as reflecting a sea-change in the English coinage and currency, no less in the 
administrative arrangements and the exercise of political power behind it, than in the 
changed outward appearance of the coins. In the middle decades of the tenth century, 
under two successive boy-kings, the balance of power tilted, naturally and perhaps 
inevitably, towards the ealdormen who governed great provinces in the king’s name. Often 
dynastic and royally connected by birth or marriage, they were in any case ex officio 
extremely influential in the political life of the country. We arc talking about a tiny group 
of men, very well known to each other, varying in number from time to time from 
sometimes only four or five to as many as a dozen, who had no superior except the king, 
and who were the essential members of the witan, governing the country collectively with 
the king, in so far as decisions affecting the whole country were being made. Jonsson 
perceives a pre-reform currency compartmentalized into a similar small number of regions, 
which seem to coincide more or less in their boundaries with caldormanrics. Different 
regions are producing different designs or varieties of coinage. There may possibly have 
been different weight-standards, and even differences of alloy between the regions (but he 
offers no evidence for cither of these assertions, which it is permissible to doubt). He 
suggests that the effective control of the coinage had pa,ssed into the hands of the 
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ealdormen, that they may even have undertaken local recoinages, and that the geogra- 
phically restricted circulation of the coins was somehow a function of the control exercised 
by the ealdormen, (The crucial evidence for local recoinage could in principle only come 
from the age-structure of local hoards, exhibiting a sharp cut-off rather than the more 
gradual tailing-off found in a naturally dwindling currency. There is no such evidence.) As 
Edgar grew to manhood and into the fulness of his powers, he sought to draw control back 
more into his own hands; for example, by not replacing ealdormen who demitted office - 
and, conspicuously, by reasserting royal control over the coinage and reforming it so that a 
uniform portrait type constantly presented the king’s image to men everywhere. 

That, in a nutshell, is Jonsson’s thesis. It is a novel and most intriguing suggestion. One 
can see an obvious parallel in the transition from Carolingian to French feudal coinage, 
where the first attempts to throw off royal control were a little earlier than in England, in 
the late ninth and early tenth centuries. Fran^oise Dumas has given an admirable 
exposition of the stages by which the coinage was feudalized, and of the political 
circumstances in which that could happen.^ Thus, grants of immunities to abbeys were 
quickly followed by changes in the coin design, which omitted the royal name or title. Did 
a similar sequence of events almost occur in England? Did the Danish settlement in what 
came to be called the Danelaw, and the repeated assertion of independence by Viking or 
Hiberno-Norse rulers at York, in combination with the early death of Eadred and the 
tender years of Eadwig and Edgar, result in the transfer of de facto power to the 
ealdormen? It would of course be an exaggeration to suggest that the English kings were 
ever as weak as the Carolingian rulers became, and Jonsson is at pains to distinguish 
(p.l86) between de hire and de facto power. Was the drive by Edward the Elder and 
Athelstan towards the creation of a united kingdom under the West Saxon dynasty 
temporarily halted and even reversed from 946 onwards, until Edgar reaehed his late 
twenties and was able to reassert a quasi-imperial power and to give substance to the ideal 
of English unity? Further, can this significance be read into the way the coinage was 
produced and the way it circulated? - has Jonsson, in fact, seen something no-one else has 
previously remarked upon? Should his radical assessment of the pre-reform situation 
remind one of the boy in Hans Christian Andersson’s tale, who eventually pointed out that 
the king was wearing no clothes? 

It is and will remain very much a matter of perspective and emphasis, how we judge 
power to have been shared within the ruling group. But one may reasonably doubt whether 
the ealdormen behaved without regard to their loyalty to the king- except in the year 957, 
when Eadwig was coerced into dividing the kingdom, and his brother became king of the 
Mercians and Northumbrians.^ A modern parallel may help to make the problem clearer. 
The Ashmolean Museum consists of four departments, each with its keeper, and over the 
whole there is a director. From most perspectives, and especially from outside, the keepers 
may appear to be acting quite independently; and human nature is such that each of them 
tends to feel that he does not need anyone to tell him how to run his department. But they 
meet regularly with the director in private to discuss the running of the museum and to 
decide collectively on general policy, and the individual keepers take account of the 
collective decisions in laying down policy in their departments, even if they do not always 
explain that they are doing so. The king and his ealdormen likewise met regularly in 
private in the witan to discuss affairs of state. As the historian cannot see and hear their 


^ F. Dumas, ‘Le debut de I'^poquc tiodale en France A. Williams, ‘Some notes and considerations on problems 

d'apres les motinaies', Cerde d' Eludes Nuniismaik/ucs, 10 connected with the English royal succession 860-1066'. 
(1?73), trS-ll . Proceedings of the Battle Conference on Anglo-Norinnn 

On the oath of fidelity and the importance attached to Studies, 1 (197S), 144-67, 
the individual's relationship to the king as his lord, see 
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conversation, catching the nuances of tone of voice, and of eye meeting eye, it is a very 
difficult task, in effect impossible, for him to know where the initiative and where the 
balance of personal influence lay. The best prospect lies in assembling detailed biographies 
for all the leading public figures, as a guide to their upbringing and family connexions, their 
friends and allies, and the moments when their careers were advanced. Much of the 
evidence has to come from the witness-lists of charters. By carefully exploiting this 
method, Hart has shown that the coup against Eadwig was not so much a matter of 
Mercian or northern separatism, as a reaction against Eadwig’s hard-line confrontation of 
the monastic reform party and (with it) his attempt to break the power of Athelstan 
‘Half-King’.^ 

Dr Pauline Stafford has made a distinctive contribution to Anglo-Saxon history by 
expounding the significance of conflicts of loyalty. She has taught us to be aware that 
ealdormen had to know how to wear two hats, on the one hand serving the king’s interests, 
and on the other hand being successful locally - without arousing the king’s jealousy or 
suspicion.^ They had to secure, by their patronage and by the exercise of leadership, the 
loyalty to their own person of the men of their ealdormanry. The ealdormen were well 
rewarded by the king, both directly and by the opportunities placed in their way to benefit 
from their responsibilities. In a later age the earl had his third-penny from the king’s 
revenues. He may even have had a third of any annual payments made by the rnoneyers 
within his earldom. But the right to strike coinage was by long and unquestioned tradition 
a royal prerogative, and to suggest, as Jonsson does, that Edgar’s ealdormen took the issue 
of coinage into their own hands (while continuing, of course, to set the king’s name on the 
coins) strains credulity. The evidence for something so unexpected and implausible would 
need to be exceptionally clear. One would not wish Jonsson to pick up the mantle of W. J. 
Andrew/’ 

So what is his case? To do him justice, he states it in a balanced and judicious way. In 
view of its complexity and its lively historical interest (if we believe it), the best way to 
summarize it will be by quoting the key sentences from Jonsson’s exposition. He begins 
from the position that the hoards and stray finds 

together . . . show that, in the respective areas, the circulation of coins was almost exclusively confined to coins 
struck by mints in the region ... It is thus clear that there existed a number of monetary regions that were 
self-sufficient as regards coins, and that the coins in circulation were limited to those struck within the region 
. . . The present attempt to survey the monetary regions is based on a division of England into at least six 
regions.^ 

and, a little later, 


There remains the attempt to explain the reasons for the monetary regions. It may be that they were the result 
of a deliberate policy, which only allowed certain coins to circulate, or that they were due to a natural 
restriction based on natural borders, kinship, trading tradition etc. Blunt has discerned the existence of a 
regional pattern in the coinage of Athelstan . . many similarities to . . the pre-reform coinage of Eadgar . . . 


■* C, R. Hart's ‘Biographical notes on the Burton 
Charters', in The Early Charters of Northern England and 
the North Midlands (Leicester, 1975), pp.253-.18U give brief 
biographies of some 275 of the leading figures and arc a 
veritable who's who of the tenth century. See especially the 
articles on Eadwig, Edgar, and Athelstan 'Half King'. A 
useful earlier approach to the position developed hy Hart 
will be found in E. John, Orbis Britanniae and Other Studies 
(Leicester, 1966), pp.l54ff. 

* P. Stafford, ‘TTic reign of Aelhclrcd 11, a study in the 
limitattons of royal policy and tiction'. in Eihelred the 


Unready. Papers from the Millenary Conference, edited hy 
D. Hill fOxford, 197X), pp. 15-46; P. Stafford. ‘One English 
nation', in The Making of Britain. The Dark Ages, edited bv 
L. M Smith (1984), pp, 117-29. 

'■ On Andrew's attempt to explain the references in 
Domesday Book to minting in terms of the granting of mints 
to the feudal nobility, see D. M. Metcalf. 'The taxation of 
rnoneyers under Edward the Confessor and in 1086'. in 
Domesday Studies, edited bv J. C. Holt (Woodbridge. 
1987), pp'279-9.J, at pp.279-si. 

■■ p.65. 
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monetary regions followed borders that had been set by other factors tong before , . , The boundaries of the 
ealdordoms are not [altogether clearly evidenced]. In general, though, the borders were along the lines of the 
old kingdoms, whereby the ealdormen can be seen as the successors to the thrones, and upholders of the 
customs, the traditions, and the self-rule of the old kingdoms , , , 

(This last sentence carries generalization too far, and it really does not fit very closely with 
the crucial case of Mercia, After the partition of Mercia and then the extinction of its royal 
house, the ealdorman ^thelred governed the southern and western half (with territory 
stretching as far as London) under Alfred and Edward, in effect as a sub-king, and he was 
succeeded by his widow, /Ethelflaed, lady of the Mercians. But the men of the Five 
Boroughs completely redrew the political map of the north-eastern parts of what had once 
been Greater Mercia. When the (English) kingdom was divided in 957. obviously there 
were precedents, but the ‘Mercia’ that was then created, and defined as being north of the 
Thames, gave an historical name to a very artificial amalgam of two ‘natural’ political units, 
namely the rump of the old Mercia and the Danelaw, - out of which ealdormanries had 
recently been carved at will, as Eadwig’s first move against Athelstan ‘Half-King’, Thus 
were boundaries redrawn, and kingdoms created, in central Europe in 1918-19.) 

In view of the regional character of the pre-reform coinage of Eadgar, a connection with the ealdormen 
becomes natural . . . The progressive unification of the coinage, noticeable in Wessex, would then reflect the 
growing personal influence of Eadgar in the south as he grew older. The coinage as a royal prerogative would 
be reduced to a formality in large parts of England, if the coinage in effect to a large extent was connected to 
the ealdordoms,** 

The conditional structure of the last sentence allows Jonsson to say what he wishes, but 
cannot altogether prove. The earlier part of his summary amounts, nevertheless, to a 
logically coherent position, which quite fairly puts before the reader the choice between a 
‘political’ and a ‘natural’ explanation, and which also makes clear that the two may in any 
case be expected to be interdependent. Jonsson’s own preference is not concealed, and in 
the end, he leans decidedly towards it. By the time he reaches the concluding chapter of 
the dissertation, he reiterates his choice: 

It is not possible to state as a fact that there is a direct link between the local areas of Eadgar's pre-reform 
coinage and the ealdordoms, but if such a link does not exist some other link will have to be found.'* 

Again, the conditional form of the sentence gives expression to the writer’s intellectual 
scrupulousness. One Is reminded, however, of Voltaire’s ‘Si Dieu n’existait pas, il faudrait 
I’inventer’. 

Jonsson rests his case mainly on the regional circulation of the locally-produced coins - a 
set of more or less water-tight compartments - and allows to fall into the background his 
own earlier observations on regional variations in the types of the coins. One should not 
lose sight of these differences of type: they strengthen his case. 

Perhaps one should just add that the only effective ‘political’ mechanism one could 
envisage which would cause coinage to pass constantly within the ealdorman's control 
would be taxation. Only so could he have excluded non-local coins from use, and 
undertaken the local recoinages which Jonsson postulates.'^ Our knowledge of the scope 
and scale of cash taxation in the tenth century is, again, fragmentary in the extreme, so 
much so that it should not have found a place in Jonsson’s arguments as a necessary 
premiss. 


" PP.67-S. p,77. 

“ p.iSS. 
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In effect, Jonsson favours a 'political' view of Edgar’s pre-reform coinage and currency, 
and that (precisely) is why he sees Edgar’s reform as the dawn of a new era. The title of the 
book expresses his leaning. If one wished to reject his interpretation of the pre-reform 
coins, it might be possible, using the same evidence as he has taken into account, to argue 
almost exactly the opposite case, namely that if royal control of the coinage never really 
faltered in England (and what is there to show that il did?) the reform can be seen as 
largely cosmetic: coins of the same value as before were struck at the same range of mints 
(any additional mints being tiny and of minimal significance); they had the same general 
validity, as enshrined in the Grately decrees, and the one really important change was that 
they circulated more freely throughout England. Changing the design of the coins changed 
their function very little, any more than it would change monetary affairs in the UK today 
if Scottish bank notes were done away with. Numismatists are perennially tempted to read 
too much historical significance into the designs stamped on coins. 

We should search elsewhere (so our counter-argument might run) for an explanation 
for the accelerated circulation of coinage within England after the reform. A previously 
localized or regional circulation does seem anomalous, in the perspective of what we 
know about medieval monetary circulation in England south of the Humber, at any date 
from the late eighth century onwards. But if Edgar’s pre-reform monetary regions bear 
such a marked resemblance to those recognizable in the time of Athelstan, we ought 
to be looking for an explanation that would cover both reigns - a long-term explanation 
rather than something tied to the political weakness of boy-kings. Two possibilities 
might be worth thinking about. Following the recovery of English territory from Danish 
control, the tenth-century kings may have held back from imposing royal taxes payable 
in cash. If Edgar finally did so at about the time of the reform (which is, of course, 
mere speculation), that might well have resulted in a greater mingling of the issues of 
different mints. Secondly, the reform was soon followed by radical changes in the 
orientation of monetary outflows from England: whereas there are numerous pre-reform 
hoards from Ireland and Scotland, the later coins abruptly ceased to be hoarded there, 
and instead went in an ever-growing flood to Scandinavia. Also, from very soon after the 
reform w'e sec a new kind of hoard within English territory (Chester 1914; Shaftesbury), 
revealing a rapid dispersion of coins between regions. Each of these hoards looks like the 
money of a widely-travelling merchant. Internal and external monetary trends are likely 
to have been linked in some way, even if the causal links are too difficult for us to 
unravel. 

Before seeking alternative explanations, however, it would be only fair to say where one 
thinks the logical flaw may lie in Jonsson’s case, since it is, as we must agree, coherent and 
plausible. So where are the weaknesses? In order to find them we need to look, not at the 
logical structure of the argument in isolation, but outside it (as we have just been doing, 
very briefly), at its context. And we need, as always, to look at the facts for ourselves. 
There are, I suggest, two main criticisms to be made. First, the facts do not fully warrant 
the construction which Jonsson places upon them (and which he then tends to remember as 
if it were factual). In this respect his argument is not free from optimism. Secondly, even in 
so far as the facts do warrant our seeing a link, it is not essential to postulate a direct link 
between the ealdormen and the monetary regions: a rather longer and looser chain of 
causality would answer to the evidence. The second criticism draws some of its strength 
from the first. 

First, then, the facts about monetary circulation. Jonsson identifies six ‘monetary 
regions’, defined in terms of the circulation only of locally-minted coins within each." 
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They are; the North-East, including Northumbria; the North-West; Central Mercia (i.e. 
the Severn basin); East Anglia; the South-East Midlands; and Wessex (including Kent, 
London, and Essex, three former kingdoms). Hoards and stray finds of Edgar’s coins show 
us what the age-structure of the currency was and what varieties of coinage were in 
circulation in each region. They are our only possible source of first-hand information on 
these topics, and there are far fewer of them than one could wish. Two of the three useful 
hoards (Tetney, and Chester 1857) each show a ‘single-region’ composition, namely the 
North-East plus Northumbria (but should not that have been two regions if the ‘political’ 
thesis were correct? - the Northumbrians were not the East Mercians’ best friends) and the 
North-West respectively. The Chester 1950 hoard, on the other hand, includes coins from 
all six regions, and Jonsson has to play it down as not typical. The hoards from Ireland and 
Scotland are made up mostly of northern coins, often with more from the North-East than 
the North-West (surprisingly?) but in any case normally with a mixture. The support they 
add to the recognition of two separate northern regions (which are in any case obviously 
separated by the Pennine moorlands) is thus limited or even negative. 

From the regions south of the Humber there are virtually no hoards, (and therefore 
there is no possibility of information about the age-structure of the local currency). We 
have to rely on stray finds. These offer in principle much better, less ambiguous, evidence 
than hoards - provided there are enough of them. There are not. Jonsson distinguishes 
NWl (Chester) from NWll (Derby/Tamworth) as regions of monetary circulation on the 
strength of the hoards plus one stray find, from the coast at Meols. This is methodologically 
unjustified, or let us say very optimistic. For the pattern to have any statistical validity, one 
would need a thick scatter of finds, giving a tolerably complete coverage of the regions to 
be defined. It would be reasonable to look for at least a dozen single finds from each 
region, and nine or ten out of the dozen from NWI (for which we can accept the Chester 
hoard in lieu) would need to be of the Chester mint, and eight or nine from NWII of the 
Derby and Tamworth mints, before one could claim to have distinguished, on a factual 
basis, between two regions of monetary circulation. The best one can do, for NWII, is to 
point to the considerable activity of the Derby mint. 

Similarly, from the Central Mercian region we have the grand total of one stray find, 
from Worcester. Consider; if the currency of the region had in fact consisted of 20 per cent 
locally-minted coins, 40 per cent Chester coins, and 40 per cent ‘Wessex’ coins, how many 
single finds would one need in order to recover those three percentage figures at all 
reliably? Forty would not be excessive. This region is important to Jonsson’s thesis because 
it impinges on the historical problems of the areas ruled over by Mercian ealdormen, and 
the interpretation of the coup of 957 by reference to Mercian separation. 

Again, Jonsson admits that his South-East Midlands region ‘could be part of Wessex’ so 
far as the types minted there are concerned. Of the seven single finds, the three from the 
eastern half of the region (thus nearly half the total) are in fact East Anglian. Another 
question of methodology: are the boundaries that have been drawn monetary, or merely 
political? - If it is claimed that they define regions of monetary circulation, why were they 
not drawn in accordance with the available facts, such as they are, i.e., why was the ‘East 
Anglian’ region not extended westwards to cover the three finds from the Cambridge/ 
Royston area? (And in any case, what is the justification for defining East Anglia as 
consisting of Norfolk and Suffolk, when, as Jonsson himself notes, Athelstan Half King’s 
East Anglian ealdormanry ran from Thames to Welland, and was bounded by Watling 
Street and the territory of the Five Boroughs?) 

Jonsson’s ‘Wessex’ is a very large region, and it is not surprising that coins from the 
many mints within it made up the bulk of the local currency. The single finds show London 
coins circulating freely as far as the Winchester area and vice versa, - although these were 
not within the same ealdormanry. Here, south of the Thames, the model of monetary 
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regions and caldormanries obviously docs not fit very well, and Jonsson admits that within 
the power-base of the Western Saxon kings his thesis is less applicable. 

The second main criticism is that the causal link between ealdormanries and the 
supposed regions of monetary circulation is too tightly drawn. A similar, but more familiar 
argument may help to make clear the force of the objection. Michael Dolley and 1 once 
suggested that Edgar’s reform mints, as supplemented by his successors, were established 
in order to create a network, with ‘the intention that men should not have to travel an 
unreasonable distance in order to reach a mint’.'- To which one might reply that that 
need not have been the intention. Mints were in towns, for obvious reasons of security; and 
towns formed a network, in response to military, economic, and other needs, so that men 
should not have to travel an unreasonable distance to reach a tovvn. Thus one introduces a 
middle term into the syllogism, an extra step in the argument.'’ One would be at a loss to 
know how to adduce evidence which proved the tighter causal link as against the looser one 
- especially as the number of mints operating before the reform, over and above those 
already known, is virtually impossible to determine. There are enough unassigned 
pre-reform moneyers to raise the total significantly above thirty-eight. 

Similarly, one might reply to Jonsson that between Edgar’s pre-reform monetary regions 
and the ealdormanries there was an indirect rather than a direct connexion, namely that a 
monetary region tended to coincide, especially north of the Thames, with the geographical 
or economic region that was tributary to a major provincial centre (which sometimes 
included among its functions a die-cutting establishment) and that ealdormanries also 
tended to coincide with these natural regions, and to reinforce them. As wc have far too 
little find-evidence to define the monetary regions precisely, and as the documentary and 
other written sources are vague and incomplete in the extreme about the boundaries of the 
ealdormanries, it is hard to see how one could ever hope to prove the tighter causal link as 
against the looser one. 

Christopher Blunt summed up his views of Athelstan’s coinage in a memorable passage 
which the reader should now be ready to scrutinize critically: 


. . . in the second quarter of the tenth century, the coinage of England was still being organized on a regional 
basis and ... the regions were related to the areas of the former kingdoms and reflect the division of the 
country following the Treaty of Wedmorc. This is clearly shown by the distinctive coinages of Wesse.x and Kent 
(combined), Mercia, East Anglia (using this term in the sense of Norfolk and Suffolk) and Northumbria. The 
Danish shires south of the Humber (other than Norfolk and Suffolk) equally had an organization of their own. 
as did the north-midland area round Nottingham, Tannvorth. and Leicester, and there is some evidence of a 
separate organization for an area on the Welsh border. The distinctive styles, as well often as types, of the coins 
show that the regions maintained their own die-cutting workshops from which neighbouring mints were 
supplied.''* 

There is nothing in this to which one can object, because Blunt’s ‘regional organization’ is 
strictly a matter of the supply of dies, in other words of style and often type, not of 
monetary circulation as defined (necessarily) by finds, and certainly not of politics. Wc 
should remember that dies were often regionally supplied after Edgar’s reform, tmd that 
those ateliers clearly do not prove a loss of royal control over the coinage. Nor would 
anyone, presumably, wish to argue that in the time of Alhelstan the regiiinal pattern for 
the supply of dies, and the use of local varieties, demonstrates royal weakness or separatist 
tendencies to such an extent that royally-appointed ealdormen had taken the coinage into 


'■ R. H. M. Dolley and D. M. Metcalf, 'The reform of 
the Bnglish coinage under Eadgar'. in Anifto-Saxon Coiii.s. 
edited by R. H M. Dolley (1%!). pp.I.V>-f)S, at p.l4S. 

‘We would suggest that when a place had both burghal 
status and a mint, the real connexion is that many of the 


same considerations governed the establishment and gcogia- 
phical disiribution of each', Dolley and Metcalf. p.i47. 

'■* C, E, Blunt. 'The coinage of Athclstan, ')2A-'JW. A 
survey'. II W 42 (1974), 35-K>ll. at p.ll4. 
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their own hands. So we need not concede any compelling force to the same argument when 
applied to the reign of Edgar. 

The essentials of the case against Jonsson’s thesis, then, are these. His claim that royal 
control over the coinage faltered in the 950s and 960s relies upon the assessment of events 
and of the ealdormen's loyalties that is unlikely to command the historian’s assent. The 
topographical evidence would have to be full and unambiguous in order to compel us to 
postulate mechanisms for the regional control of the currency within the boundaries of 
each ealdormanry, or even of some ealdormanries. Some day, in the distant future, we 
may be in a position to undertake a decent and sober regression analysis, based on two or 
three hundred finds. Year by year a few more become available, but at present their 
evidence is sketchy in the extreme. It is barely enough to support the case for the much 
looser links of a ‘natural’ regionalism. 

It remains a mystery why, from the introduction of Alfred’s Two Line type and more 
particularly from the 930s through to Edgar’s reform, the English coinage should have 
consisted in varying proportions of portrait types, circumscription types, and two-line types 
alongside each other. The metrology of the Rome (Forum) hoard'^ shows very clearly that 
there was a single weight-standard, with a modal value of c.l.54g for all three types, 
exactly maintained through the reigns of Edward, Athelstan, and Edmund, and the same 
in the North-West and the North-East as in Wessex. Such analytical evidence as there is 
suggests that the alloy was equally uniform as between types and regions even if it became 
progressively less reliable from the 940s onwards. We do not know whether the uniformity 
of weight and type persisted right up to c. 973, but any general explanation of coin-types in 
the period c.890-c.973 must certainly assume that coins from north and south, whatever 
their type or mint, were carefully controlled and of the same value. 

So what, after all, was Edgar’s reform about? Were periodic type-changes foreseen from 
the very beginning? Might it not be enough to say that naming its mint-place on every coin 
improved accountability, and that the portraiture emphasized royal power and the 
uniformity reflected the ideal of English unity? Jonsson suggests eight main objectives of 
the reform type (p.i89) which the reader may wish to ponder for himself. Nos I^ are 
unexceptionable, but nos 5-8 are each speculative in one way or another. He might have 
added a ninth, from the positive evidence of metal analysis. The reform type was of a quite 
exceptional purity of silver, reflecting a strenuous attempt by the moneyers to achieve a 
high standard; and the immediately pre-reform issues, conversely, certainly included some 
very debased issues. Thus, five specimens of BMC Type iii, the Circumscription Cross 
type, minted at Oxford and Wallingford, have silver contents varying between only 55 and 
68 per cent - whereas the Reform type was 96 or even 97 per cent silver. The analyses 
published in 1972 by McKerrell and Stevenson show an increasing unreliability of alloy 
beginning under Eadred. A proximate reason, and a serious reason, for Edgar’s reform 
was to set the house in order by sweeping away a currency that was defective and therefore 
damaging. Throughout the middle ages that was, of course, quite a standard reason for 
undertaking a coinage reform. 

It is not obvious, then, that Edgar’s reform marked the dawn of a new era in the English 
coinage, unless one assumes that its main purpose was to inaugurate periodic type-changes, 
and that that intention was present already in c. 973. On the other hand, the reform did 
coincide quite closely with a sea-change in the currency - above all, a shift from outflows 


The evidence is presented in a forthcoming study by the Kent, which do not, however, affect the general argument 
writer in the Solleitiiio di NumisiTjatica , on the basis of a centred on Mercia, 

re-weighing of the entire hoard since its cleaning, ’’ D. M, Metcalf and J. P. Northover, ‘fnterpreting the 

"’There are irregularities of weight among the coins alloy of the later Anglo-Saxon coinage’, BNJ 56 (1987), 
minted in East Anglia, Northumbria, and (surprisingly) 52-3. 
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towards Ireland and Scotland, to outflows towards Scandinavia. The mint of Chester 
suddenly sank from major to minor importance, and much the same is true of Derby. 
Concurrently, the circulation of coinage between regions within England, specifically 
between north and .south, or perhaps between the Danelaw and the rest of England, 
increased greatly. 

Jonsson has presented a valuable new body of numismatic data - a task which he hopes 
to round off by publishing a sylloge of the Reform/Small Cross type - and he has also 
offered a stimulating historical interpretation of the coinage during Edgar’s reign. For this 
especially he deserves our gratitude. With his volume, the new series of the Commen- 
tationes has got off to a good start. 



THE HALF-HARPS OF HENRY VIITS IRISH COINAGE 


WILFRED A. SEABY 


While helping in Dolley and Hackman’s study of the harp groats of Henry VIII/ the 
attention of the writer was called to the comparative scarcity of the half-harps in relation to 
the harps and to the fact that this rarity might offer some vital clue to the chronological 
sequence of those Anglo-Irish coins bearing the initials HA, HI and HK. It seems there were 
no HR half groats. 

Cursory examination of ten haif-groats in the cabinet of the National Museum of Ireland 
revealed that two of the pieces, an HA and an Hi, had a common obverse, the latter coin 
showing more wear in the die at the time of striking and therefore almost certainly proving 
that the l coins followed those with A.^ What, however, clinched the matter as to the order 
of striking was the discovery that on several of the reverse dies for Jane Seymour, both at 
Dublin and Belfast, the large 1 punch with stroke through the middle of the upright (as 
used on the groat) had been stamped over the small A for Anne Boleyn, almost but not 
quite obliterating it. This improvisation on the part of the moneyers at the London Tower, 
who were responsible for making the dies and supplying the coin, shows that the A dies 
were not destroyed with the beheading of the Queen on 19 May 1536 and Henry’s marriage 
to Jane the following day. Since the l punch would not obliterate the much larger A on the 
groat no such substitution is found on those groats issued for the period of Jane Seymour’s 
consortship, and new dies were made for both obverse and reverse,^ More detailed die 
study of all traced half-groats has now been completed, and the findings have not only 
substantiated the original investigation but have established beyond doubt that most if not 
all of the dies employed for ‘Jane Seymour’s’ coins were first used for striking the 
half-groats during the period of Anne Boleyn. Those bearing the initial K and undoubtedly 
struck during the consortship of Katherine Howard do not die link with the others. 
Therefore it seems there were but two main coinages of the half-harps. 

This paper is not concerned with the historical evidence for the timing or extent of the 
issues, something which others have dealt with from documentary sources,'* although it can 
be stated with some degree of certainty that the percentage of half-groats to groats did not 
exceed one to six in the case of HA/HI or one to three in the case of hk coins. ^ Here it is 
thought worthwhile to present the numismatic evidence derived from an examination of 
some thirty-six specimens in public and private collections, or in dealers’ hands, in Britain, 
Ireland and abroad; also to summarise the earlier provenances and possible origins. These 
have mostly been culled from published sources, including public and private sales, and in 
one case at least in a collection extending back some 240 years. To the present 


' M. DuDey and W. D. Hackmann, 'The Coinages tor 
Ireland of Henry Vfir, BNJ 38 (i%9), 84-108. 

- Dolley and Hackmann, pp. 84~5. 

’ The writer has examined S2 'a' groats and 98 ‘i’ groats 
and found no die duplication between the issues cither 
amongst the reverses or the obverses. 

■* Aquilla Smith, ‘Irish Silver Coins of Henry VlfF, NC 
(1879), 157-S4; Henry Symonds, ’The Irish Coinages of 


Henry VlII and Edward VI', NC (1915), 192-209; Dolley 
and Hackmann, pp, 84-108; C, E, Challis, 'The Tudor 
Coinage for Ireland', BNJ 40 (1971), 97-1)9, and other 
sources quoted by these writers. 

^ It has been possible to examine 180 groats bearing the 
initials ha and Hi and 27 half-groats bearing the same 
initials, also 30 hk groats and 9 hk half-groais. 
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owners-collectors, curators and dealers, who have so kindly assisted the writer in his 
enquiries, sincere thanks are due for the supply of photographs, weights, provenances and 
other details of the coins in their keeping. 

Methods employed in tracing back the coins to their sources have of necessity been 
empirical, the very meagrcncss of entries in the earlier auction catalogues making this task 
at best a series of provisional attributions. Nevertheless, if the search has not been totally 
exhaustive, it is thought that very few more of these coins which have been turned up by 
plough or spade during the past two centuries or more and which have passed through the 
hands of the bigger collectors, the auction houses and numismatic dealers will have 
escaped notice. Even .so, the total sum of the extant coins themselves stands at only about 
six shillings sterling. 

James Simon was first to notice the harp half-groat, and the one he illustrated and 
described could be of special interest.^ If the inscriptions on the coin arc correctly given 
this piece should be either a pattern or struck from the first pair of dies put into service at 
the London mint. No other example traced bears the Roman VIII - such as is found on the 
groats - in place of the Arabic 8, so much more economical of space and, as far as the Irish 
series goes, apparently reserved for the smaller denomination. Furthermore, the obverse 
legend is shown as having double saltires after D,G and R, as with the early groats, and the 
termination AGLIE, while the reverse legend, besides the full word DOMINVS. has the 
unusual abbreviation of FRANCI for FRANCE and reads HIBERN' for IIIBERNIE. By 1749 the 
coin was in the possession of Ralph Howard, later to become Viscount Wicklow (t/. 1786), 
and eldest son of Robert Howard, bishop of Elphin. Ralph Howard was sheriff of Co. 
Wicklow, 1749, and of Co. Carlow, 1754, also an M.P. and privy councillor. It is just 
possible that this HA coin had been kept as a memento from the time of minting and has 
been handed down in the Howard family for generations. At the same time it should be 
pointed out that the piece does not appear to be amongst the coins listed in the Howard 
sale of 20 May 1874; so the possibility must remain that it may have been wrongly engraved 
from a meagre description given by Simon. 

The second reference and illustration is an HK half-groat to be found in the 1810 edition 
of Simon, where the editor, Edward Ledwich, illustrated one on his Additional Plate no. 
18,^ so carefully drawn that it can easily be identified as that which passed through Dr L. A. 
Lawrence’s hands to the British Museum trays in 1923 (BMl). This coin may also be the 
one in the Moore sale of 1815 or one of the two coins bearing HK which were in the 
collection of T. Dimsdale when sold at Sotheby’s on 6 July 1824. 

The next main reference is the summary of all half-groats known to John Lindsay in 
1839.^ The fact that he was able to list five more in addition to those two already published 
strongly suggests that one or more major hoards of Henry VI 11 groats which would have 
included a few of the much rarer halves, may have been unearthed in the late eighteenth 
century or early in the nineteenth. One such hoard, which perhaps meets with this 
requirement, was a find of ‘upwards of 60 ounces of silver coins’ chiefly groats of Henry 
Vlll and a few of Richard III discovered at Downpatrick during 1809 and disposed of in 
Belfast.^ There must have been of the order of 350 to 450 coins in the cache and if they 
extended through the period of the harp groats would surely have included one or two 


J. Simon. An Essay towards an Historical Account of 
Irish Coins and of the Currency of Foreign Monies in Ireland 
(Dublin. 1749), Addenda, p. 76 and pi. S. no. 172. In this 
paper illus. under 'a'. 

^ In ibis paper illus under no. LS. 

’* J . Lindsay. A View of the Coinay;e of Ireland, etc. (Cork , 
IR.19). pp. 49-50. 92, nos 10-14 and pi. 7. nos 145. 146; in 


this paper illus. under nos 19 and 3S. 

‘‘Ulster Journal of Arrhaeohf’y. I (1S.55). K)4. Bui 
Dolley believed this consisted only ol English coins and was 
deposited 1529 see 1. D Brown and Michael Dolley 
Coin Hoards of Great lirttain and Ireland /.W6-/967 ( 1972). 
p. 69, 1L9. 
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half-harps, which might well have found their way into the hands of collectors at that 
period. 

Lindsay’s list included the following: The HA (dOMINVS) half-groat published by Simon 
as well as two others (both DNs), one of which is now identified (NMI4, pi. 1, no. 19); two 
HI (DNS) half-groats which he claimed were both in the dean of St Patrick’s cabinet. One 
of them was certainly acquired by the Royal Irish Academy, being no. 440 in the Dawson 
MS catalogue of 1834 (NM12, pi. 2, no. 28); the other may have passed to Aquilla Smith 
before the dean’s death in 1842, and is now also in the National Collection at Dublin 
(NMIl, pi. 1, no. 22). The HK (dns) piece which was said to be in the possession of the 
dean, being no. 442 of his MS list, is a third one from the Academy collection at Dublin 
(NMIO, pi. 2, no. 34). 

In 1879 Aquilla Smith published a paper on the ‘Irish Silver Coins of Henry VIIF setting 
out what he considered was the order of the various issues based on historical and 
numismatic reasoning.'*^ While his arguments are not necessarily acceptable today, he cited 
five half-groats (two HI, two HA and one HK), the reverses and one obverse of which he 
illustrated, the engravings being taken from his own fine drawings. And they are 
sufficiently well engraved to be identified today with reasonable certainty: no. 2 - (UMB 
2; pi. I, 8), no. 3 = (NMI 4; pi. 1, 19), no. 4 = (NMI 1; pi. 1, 22), no. 5 = (NMI 2; pi. 2, 
28), and no. 6 = (MSI; pi. 2, 33). Two of the coins shown by Dr Smith were then in 
possession of W. J. Gillespie of Stillorgan, from whom they passed to C. Gillespie, being 
purchased by Spink; and thereafter were bought by such collectors as Symonds, Bearman, 
Lockett, and the Carlyon-Brittons, 

In 1895 George Coffey published a catalogue of all the Anglo-Irish coins in the 
collection of the Royal Irish Academy, by then transferred to the National Museum of 
Ireland. He listed nine examples of the harp half-groat, three hi, four HA and two HK. At 
least three of the coins were those described by Aquilla Smith and are so identified, others 
must be from the Dawson collection, but since Coffey’s catalogue is without illustrations 
and no provenances are given it is not possible now to say how others arrived at Dublin and 
from whose collections they may have originated. Today the same nine coins are in the 
coin trays of the National Museum, together with a tenth. There is also half of a half-groat 
amongst a group of groats all of which are believed to constitute the Three Rock Mountain 
Hoard found in 1849, and probably deposited in 1557.’* 

Harp half-groats by their very rarity are as likely to turn up in hoards as chance single 
finds. Although many hoards are reported to the authorities, both in Eire and Northern 
Ireland, and when of gold or silver are sometimes the subject of a Treasure Trove inquest, 
it is quite certain that many such finds go, and have gone, unrecorded. In recent years the 
only hoard which included a harp half-groat was that from the townland of Moig South, 
near Askeaton, Co, Limerick (pi. 1, 4). The coin was in fact the sole Irish piece in 
eighty-six specimens, the rest consisting of eighty-five English coins. As pointed out in the 
report on the hoard, the latest English coins are London groats with the initial marks rose 
and lis only, also Canterbury half-groats with several marks of Cranmer who received the 
temporalities on 29 April 1533.*^ Since the Canterbury mint is thought to have had a 
limited existence after 1534, it seems unlikely that the English content of the hoard was 
brought together later than about 1535. In which case the Irish HA (DOMINVS) half-groat, if 
these coins were not issued earlier than March 1536,’^ seems likely to have been the latest 


A. Smilli, 'Irish Silver Coins of Henry Vlli’, NC (1879), Sixteenth-Century Coin-Hoard from Moig South, Askeaton, 
157-84, pi. VII, 2-6; in this paper illus. under 8, 19, 22, 33 Co, Limerick', BNJ 37 (1968), 90. 

and 28, C. E. Challis, ‘The Tudor Coinage for Ireland’, BNJ 40 

■' Brown and Dolley, p. 71, IM7. (1971), 101 et seq. 

M. DoUey, C, Gallagher and W. A. Seaby, ‘The 
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constituent piece. The whole of this hoard is now housed in the National Museum of 
Ireland. 

Thorburn and Grueber’^ illustrated the HA half-groat (no. 293) from the same engraving 
as used by Aquilla Smith (plate VII, no. 2 = UMB 2; pi. 1, 8); and they also recorded 
auction sales and prices paid for the coins during the second half of the nineteenth century. 
Quoting Lindsay they claimed that all three initialled half-groats were very rare, but it is to 
be noted that the original 1839 valuations of £1 5s. (Hi), £1 lOs. (HA) and £1 (HK) show a 
drop to sale prices around 9s. and 10s. apiece, suggesting that by the mid and late 
nineteenth century there were enough specimens available to meet the needs of the 
specialist collectors. Before the end of the century the prices had dropped even lower. In 
the earlier 1900s the prices taken from Spink’s Numismatic Circular show a definite rise, 
from £1 5s. to £2, according to condition, and with emphasis still on the rarity of all three 
issues.'"’ Grueber himself in his Handbook"’ cited an HK half-groat as example for the 
series, but did not illustrate it. This is perhaps understandable since at that date no 
specimen of the HK coin had been acquired by the BM Department of Coins and Medals. 
As was then generally accepted, Grueber considered the K stood for Katherine of .Aragon. 


APPENDIX 1 


Schedule of Harp Half-Groats 

Set out here are thirty-eight coins, all except one traced, together with their known or suggested pedigrees. 
These have mostly been taken from auction sale and other catalogue entries from which an attempt has been 
made to identify specimens. All have initial mark crown on obverse and reverse. (Legends on the original coins 
are all in Lombardic lettering rather than the Roman letters used below.) 

ObvJRev. Die Nos. Henry and Anne (Boleyn) initials 

1. 1/1. HENR/lC'tS/D'H-G'+RVAGL'+Z = FRANCE + DOMINUS + HIBERNIE' 

Ex Sir John Twisden sale (1841) part of lot 776; purchased bv Hawkins for the British Muesum, 
(BM4). Weight; 16.7gr. (1.08g). 

2. 1/1. Legends as above. Ex Lord Grantley sale (1944) lot 1848; ex Carlyon-Britton collection, 

purchased by Ulster Museum, 1962. (UMB3). Weight: I8.3gr. (1.19g). 

3. 1/1. Legends as above. Ex John Keith collection (?); purchased from Spink by Dr T. S. Agnevv, 3 

Feb. 1954. Stolen with other Irish coins in his collection 1970. (TSAI). Weight; 17.7gi. (1.15g). 

4. 1/1. Legends as above. From the Askeaton Hoard found 1954 {BNJ 37 (1968), 85-92 and pi. Vlll. no. 

1). Purchased by the Roval Irish Academy for the National Museum of Ireland, no. 1 134-1956. 
(NMI8). Weight: 17.4gr. (1.13g). 

5. 1/1. Legends as above. Hermitage Museum, Leningrad. Information and photograph from the late 

Michael Dollev (1970). (HMLI). Weight: unrecorded. 

6. 2/2. HENR/1C'x8/D' G'x RVAGL+Z’^ = FRANCE + DOMINUS HIBERNIE’' 

British Museum, pre-1840, no details. (BM3). Weight; 15.9gr. (1.03g). Broken edge. 

7. 2/2. Legends as above. Probably ex Bergne sale (1873) purcha.sed Johnston; ?ex Johnston sale (1876). 

purchased Webb; probably ex Webb sale (1895); ex Hoblyn sale ( 1906) lot 242; ex Baldwin stock 
(1907); ex Bearman collection, purchased Baldwin (1918); purchased Lockett and in his sale 
(1957) lot 560 (A) illustrated pi. XXI; presented to Fitzwilliam Museum. Cambridge. (FMCl). 
Weight: 19.8gr. (1.285g). 

8. 2/2. Legends as above. Illustrated by Aquilla Smith in NC ns (1879), 166 pi. Vll, no. 2; ex W. G. 

Gillespie Coll.; thence C. Gillespie (1899) purchased Spink and advertised in NCirc: (March 1900) 

Lt Col. W. S. Thorburn. A Guide to the History and the initials ill has been advertised in .NCirc (July l*JK7) at 
Valuation of the Coins of Great Britain and Ireland, etc. O.SOO! 

'ITiird Edition. Revised and enlarged by Herbert A. Grueber H. A. Grueber. Handbook of the Coins of Great Britain 

(London, 1898). and Ireland in the British Mtiseion (IS'W). p. 228 

Today these prices mean nothing when a half-groat with 
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and (Jan, 1907); purchased P, Carlyon-Britton (1915); illus. by R. Carlyon-Brition in NC (1954), 
pi, X, 16; ex his collection, purchased by (he Ulster Museum (1962), (UMB2). Weight; i9.3gr. 
(1.255g). 

9, 2/2. Legends as above. Purchased in a lot from Hewson of Adare, Co. Limerick (c. 1965) by Stuart 
Lane and in his collection, (SNLl), Weight; 16gr, (1.035g), 

10. 2/2, Legends as above. Probably from the Three Rock Mountain hoard, found 1849. Half a coin with 

a group of coins, mostly debased groats from ha to Philip and Mary, 1557. In the collection of the 
National Museum of Ireland, (NMl 11). Weight; not recorded on account of its condition. 

11. 3/2. HENR/lC'-r 8+/DVG'-t R'/AGL'+ Z As no. 6. 

Ex Canon Grainger coil, (1891), bequeathed to Belfast Municipal Art Gallery, now Ulster 
Museum (UMBl). Weight: 20.9gr. (1.355g). 

12. 3/2, Legends as above. Possibly in Dean Dawson’s coll. MS. cat. (1834) no. 43S; ?purchased (1842) 

for the Royal Irish Academy's coll, and (1890) transferred to the National Museum of Ireland, 
Coffey, p. 66, no. 1. (NMI 6). Weight: 19.7gr. (1.28g). 

13. 3/2, Legends as above. Purchased from Stack’s (Coin Galleries) New York by Emil Szauer (1966); 

now in private coll, (GBl). Weight: 17.2gr. (l.lLSg). 

14. 4/2. HENR/IC'-t 8/D'+ GVR'/AGL'Z =. As no. 6. 

?Dean Dawson's coll, and purchased (1S42) for the Royal Irish Academy’s coll, and (1890) 
transferred to the National Museum of Ireland, Coffey, p. 66, no. 2. (NMI 7). Weight: 17.3gr. 

(1.12g). 

15. 5/3. HENR/IC'+g/DWO'+RVAGL'-t Z = FRANCE DNS'+ HIBERNIE x 

?W. G, Gillespie coll, and thence C. Gillespie (1899); purchased Spink, advertised 24 Jan. 1907 
no, 35710 (but two coins under this number); purchased Bearman and sold (1918) to Baldwin; ex 
R. C, Lockett sale (1957) lot 560 B; presented by the executors of Lockett to Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge, (EMC 2). Weight: 17,6gr, (LJ45g), Chipped and plugged, 

16. 6/6. HENR/IC'-^ 8/D'-t G'+ R7AGLG = FRANCE++ DNS'tHIBERNIE^^^^ 

Possibly ex Aquilla Smith’s coll. (1890); ex W, G, Gillespie thence C, Gillespie (1899) when 
purchased by Spink; advertised in NCirc (1900), (1907) and (1915) when purchased by P. 
Carlyon-Britton; illus. by R. Carlyon-Britton in VC (1954), pi. X, 17: ex his collection, purchased 
per B, A. Seaby by the Ulster Museum (1962). Note C, G, (for C, Gillespie) on C. B.’s ticket 
(UMB 4). Weight: 18.1gr (1.175g), 

17. 6/6. Legends as above, ?ex English sale (Nov, 1973); ex Horace Hird sale (6 March 1974) lot 183; ex 

Barry Dunham coll, (c.l975). Spink. (BDl). 'Weight: 16.9gr. (l.lOg). 

18. 7/4. HENR/IC'x 8/D'+ G'-t- R7AGL' + Z = FRANCEtDNS'iHIBERNIPx' 

Royal Irish Academy’s coll, and (1890) transferred to the National Museum of Ireland. Coffey, 
p. 67, no. 4, (NMI 5). Weight: 18.2gr, (l.lSg), 

19. 8/5. HENR/IC' + S/D'xG'xR/AGL+Zx = FRANCExDNS'x'^HIBERNIE'' 

Dean Dawson’s coll, (?); illus. by Lindsay, A View of the Coinage of Ireland (1839), pi. VII, no. 
145 (p. 92, no. 11): thence to Aquilla Smith (?) and illustrated by him in NC ns 19 (1879), p, 166 
pi, VII, no, 3: Royal Irish Academy's collection and (1890) transferred to the National Museum 
of Ireland. Coffey, p. 67, no, 3 (NMI 4). Weight: 20.2gr. (1.31g), 

20. 9/5. HENR/IC'x 8/D'+ GxR/AGLIE'x Z =. As no. 19. 

Probably ex Chapman Sale (1894) lot 105 and purchased by Lincoln; purchased from Lincoln & 
Sons with miscellaneous lot of coins by British Museum (1902). (BM2). Weight: 18.5gr. (1.20g). 
Pierced for suspension. 

21. 9/5. Legends as above. Ex H. A. Parsons Sale (1929) part of lot 732 and illustrated on pi. VIII; 

purchased by Baldwin. Possibly this specimen sold to Clarke-Thornhill, but present whereabouts 
unknown. (HAP 1). Weight: unrecorded, 

Henry and Jane (Seymour) initials 

22. 7/2. Obv. legend as no. 18. Rev. legend as no, 5, but with large crowned i punched over crowned a 

and the coin exhibiting some amount of wear in the die. Not specifically mentioned by John 
Lindsay but possibly in the collection of Aquilla Smith: reverse illustrated by him in NC ns. 
(1879), p. 166 pi, VII, no. 4, Acquired by the Royal Irish Academy and (1890) transferred to the 
National Museum of Ireland. Coffey, p, 66, no, 1. (NMll), Weight: 18.20gr, (l,175g). 

23. 8/5, Obv. legend as no. 19. Rev. legend as no, 19, with large crowned t punched over crowned a in the 

die. Possibly ex Webb sale (1895) and ex Hoblyn sale (1906) lot 241 when purchased by Spink; ex 
Bearman collection when purchased by Baldwin (1918); ex Lockett sale (1957) lot 559 and 
illustrated pi, XXI; purchased by Spink and subsequently bought by Belfast Museum and Art 
Gallery, now Ulster Museum, (UMB 6). Originally covered with black deposit and since cleaned. 
(UMB 6). Weight: 18.2gr. (l-18g). 
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24. 8/5, 

25. 9/6. 

26. 10/6. 

27. 11/7. 

28. 11/7. 

29. 12/8. 

30. 12/8. 

31. 12/8. 

32. 12/8. 

33. 13/9. 


.34. 13/9. 

35. 14/9, 

36. 14/9. 

37. ?/? 

A. ?/? 


Legends as above. E,\ collection of Dr D. S. Quill, Carlow. Purchased by Emil Szauer and sold to 
Spink; advertised in NCirc 95, no. 6 (July 1987), p. 193, no. 4487 (illustrated). (DSQ 1). Weight; 
17.5gr. (1.137g). 

Obv. legend as no. 20. Rev. legend as no. 16 but with large crowned i punched over crowned a 
and the coin exhibiting some amount of wear in the die. Probably Dean Dawson’s collection as 
Lindsay (1839) mentions two specimens in his cabinet; ?passed (1842) to Royal Irish .Academy 
and (1890) transferred to the National Museum of Ireland. Coffey, p. 66. no. 3 (NMI 3). Weight; 
IS.lgr. (1.170g). 

HENR/IC'+ 8/D'+ G'+ R'/AGL'+ Z (?) Rev. legend as no. 16 with crowned i over crowned a. 
Ex Clarke-Thornhill coll., bequeathed (19.35) to the British Museum. (BM 5). W'eighi: 18.2gr. 

(1.18g). 

HENR''IC’x''8/D'xG'xR/AGL'><Z = FRANCExDNS'+HIBERNIE”'' 

Ex Sir John Twisden sale (1841) part of lot 776; purchased by Hawkins for the British Museum. 
(BM 6). Weight: 18.5gr. (1.20g). 

Legends as above. Ex Dean Dawson’s collection. MS cat. (1834) no. 440. Lindsay (1839) pi. VI 1, 
no. 146 (p. 92, no. 12). ?passed (1842) into the Royal Irish Academy’s collection. Rev. illus. by 
Aquilla Smith in NC ns 19 (1879), 165 pi. Vll, no. 5. Transferred (1890) to National Museum of 
Ireland. Coffey, p. 66. no. 2. (NMI 2). Weight: 19.4gr. (1.26g). 

Henry and Katherine (Howard) initials 

HEN/RIC'+ 8/D'+ G'+ R7AGL'+ Z = FRANCE x DNS' x HIBERIE’ 

Dean Dawson’s coll.(?) thence (1842) acquired by Royal Irish Academy and (1890) transferred 
to the National Museum of Ireland. Coffey p. 67, no. 2. (NMI 9). Weight; IS.lgr. (1.17g). 
Legends as above. Possibly ex W. G. Gillespie thence C. Gillespie (1899) and advertised in 
NCirc (1907); ex Bearman collection (1918) when purchased by Baldwin, ex Lockett sale (1957) 
lot 561; ex R. Carivon-Britton collection and purchased with his Irish collection bv Ulster 
Museum (1962). (UMB 5). Weight; 19.9gr. (1.29g). 

Legends as above. Ex J. S. Henderson bequest (1933) to Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 
(FMC 3). (This coin mav have come from the Chapman sale (1894) lot 104 or 105). Weight: 
19.7gr. (1.28g). 

Legends as above. Ex H. C. Dangar sale (1953) part of lot 423; ex H. Pegg sale (1980) lot 763. 
Now in private collection in England, (H.AS 1). Weight: 17.8gr. (I.l6g). 

HEN/RIC’‘ +8/D'+G'-^ R'/AGL'+ Z’' = FRANCEjDNSV^ HIBERIE' (?) 

Possibly one of the coins from the Moore sale (1815) and/or Dimsdale sale (1824) purchased by 
Young. However, this coin was illustrated and described by Aquilla Smith in NC ns 19 (1879), p. 
167, pi. VII no. 6. Passed through the W. Gillespie collection, thence to C. Gillespie; purchased 
(1899) by Spink when it was wrongly described in NCirc (March 1900) as IIA under no. 60962. It 
was not sold on this occasion because it appears to be correctly given in NCirc (Jan 1907) under 
no. 35709. Purchased by Henry Symonds (i/.1933) and in his sale (1973) lot 1 17 and illustruteil on 
pi. IV. Now in private collection. (MS 1). Weight: 18.3gr. (1.85g). 

Legends as above. Dean Dawson’s coll. MS cat. no. 442; acquired by the Royal Irish Academy 
and (1890) transferred to the National Museum of Ireland. Coffey p. 67, no. 1 (NMI 10). Weight: 
17.6gr. (l.I4g). 

HEN/RIC'-rS/D'+'^G'x R'./AGL (?) Rev. legend as No. 33, 

Illustrated by Edward Ledwich (editor) in second edition (1810) of Simon’s Essay on Irish Coins. 
Additional pi. no. 18. Its subsequent nineteenth-century pedigree is unknown but it may have 
passed through Leybourne sale (1838) and/or the Chapman sale (1894). Purchased by L. A. 
Lawrence from Lincoln stock and by exchange to the British Museum (1923). (BM 1). Weight: 
1.34gr. (20. 7g). 

Legends as above, (k less well seen). Without pedigree, but possibly one of those recorded in 
nineteenth-century sales. In Baldwin’s stock (1983). (AHB I). Weight: 20.8gr. (1..35g)- 
No details of die identities. Advertised by D. H. Cannon. Cincinatti. Ohio, in World Coin News 
(16 Oct. 1984), p. 16. In correspondence with the dealer said to have been purchased with other 
rare English coins (1935). (DHC 1). Weight: unrecorded. 

HEN/RIC.VIIl/D^G^R^/AGLIE = FRANCI J DOMINVS^ HIBF.RN 
without initials either side of the harp as illustrated by Simon, E.s.say an Irish Cains (1749), pi. 8. 
172. But on p. 76 under Addenda he writes: ‘Since the foregoing sheets were printed. I have seen 
a curious collection of coins, in the possession of Ralph Howard. Esq: a Half-groat of Henry VIII 
with the arms of England on one side, and on the other, the crowned harp between the letters 
H.A. See Plate VIII. Numb. 172’. This suggests, if the inscriptions arc correct and the engraver 
only forgot the initials, that there are yet other dies. More likely, however, this coin is from dies 



1/1 or 2/2 and that the engraver drew from a memory sketch made by James Simon. This coin 
does not seem to have turned up in the sale of Hugh Howard (1874) but, since it cannot now be 
identitied and may well be one of the first ten ‘Dominus’ coins in this schedule, no number has 
been assigned to it, (RH 1). Weight: unrecorded. 


APPENDIX 2 


Metrology of the Half-Harps 

So far as is known no assay of a half-groat has been made owing to their rarity but Symonds 
made assays of both Hi and HA groats and found them to be somewhat better than the 
prescribed standard of 10 oz fine.'^ Also, four HA half-groats, one Hi and one HK were 
submitted to S.G. determination and the results were published, with that of the groats 
from the same collection, by Hackmann together with his reservations as to the validity of 
the specific gravity treatment.'® 

A weight histogram of thirty-two half-groats which appear to be reasonably intact, 
although slight clipping and some chipping of the flans is to be noted, has been set out 
below. Twenty specimens lie below 18.5 grains and twelve above. It is found that the 
average weight of twenty-four specimens of the HA/HI coinage is 18.3 grains whereas eight 
specimens of the HK issue is 19.1 grains, and two of the heaviest at 20.7 and 20.8 are also 
HK. Since there were to be 288 half-groats to the lb troy weight,*^ it might seem that the 
fineness was somewhat above a standard of 10 oz fine but the weight was slightly downT" 
The half-groats were to have been tariffed at threepence in Ireland and the groats at 
sixpence.^ 



Symonds, p, 198, 

Doliey and Hackmann, pp, 100, 106. 

Symonds, p. 199 quoting a commission to Rauf Rowlett 
and Martin Bowes, masters of the Tower Mint (1540). 

Symonds, p. 202, where an hr groat with the mark 
of rose, thought to be of the second coinage, assayed at 


10 oz. 11 dwt, 12 gr, fine but Doliey and Hackmann, p. 107, 
placed all the groats and half-groats with initial mark crown 
under a probable standard of 10 oz. 2 dwt. fine. 

M, Doliey, Medieval Angh-lrish Coins (London, 
1972), p, 37; Symonds, p. 199. 
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Half-Harps: Die Link Chart 

One of the interesting things to come out of the die study, both of the groats and of the 
half-groats, is the fact that the reverses have proved to be the piles or standards and the 
obverses, the trussels. Why exactly this should be is not clear but since the contemporary 
English groats showed the cross over the royal arms as the reverse side the moneyers 
apparently ignored the inscriptions and made the crowned harp with marriage initials the 
lower die and the cross over the crowned arms the upper. In all the coinages the pattern is 
the same. For example, in an examination of 82 HA groats 44 obverses were noted but only 
23 reverses. Of 98 HI groats examined there were 53 obverses and 34 reverses. With the 
much smaller HK group at 30 coins there were 16 obverses to 10 reverses; and taking 
together the 36 half-groats 14 obverses have to date been traced to only 9 reverses. And it 
must be remembered that of these nine reverse dies employed three at least, possibly four, 
used for HA coins were in sufficiently good condition for the striking of the HI coins. 

The issues, then, would seem to be small; and possibly all or nearly all the dies used have 
now been traced. In the case of the H.A ‘Dominus’ piles it seems reasonably certain that 
there were only two as against five (or six) HA ‘Dns’ piles. In the case of HK the figures 
suggest only two piles. As for the trussels it is rather more difficult to forecast the number 
actually employed but twelve might have been made for the whole of the HA/HI coinage 
and four for that of HK. The lay-out of the chart is the possible order of striking with the 
two ‘Dominus’ reverses placed at the head of the series. Since one of these seems only to 
pair with a single obverse it is placed first;” the other given second not only paired with 
three other HA obverses but was altered to HI; and this coin was described by Aquilla 
Smith. The remaining HA/HI reverse dies were probably all used at about the same time 
but reverse die 4 has to date not been found in altered state and die 7 has not been traced 
with an undoubted HA obverse. As regards the HK coins reverse 8 has only been found to 
pair with obverse 12 so may be the first of this group. 


This includes the coin from the Askcaion Hoard, (no. 4 
of the Schedule) so here is another reason for placing il at 
the beginning of the series. 


Smith, pp. I64-.5, (no. 22 of the Schedule) although he 
did not notice that the large l had been stamped over the 
small A. 
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As 8 (Obv. 2 Rev. 2). From Aquilla Smith. NC ns XIX (1889). pi. VII. no. 2. 

As 19 (Rev. .S). From Aquilla Smith, pi. VII, no. 3. 

As 22 (Rev. 2 altered from a to i). From Aquilla Smith, pi. V'll, no. 4. 

As 33 (Rev. 9). From Aquilla Smith, pi. VII, no. 6. 

As 35 (Obv. 14 Rev. 9). From J. Simon, Essay on Irish Coins (1810). Additional plate, no. 18. 

As 19 (Obv. 8 Rev. 5). From J. Lindsay, A View of the Coinage of Ireland (1849), pi. 7. no. 145. 

As 28 (Rev. 7). From Aquilla Smith, pi. VII, no. 5. 

As 28 (Obv. 11 Rev. 7). From J. Lindsay, pi. 7, no. 146. 

A (Unknown Obv. and Rev.). From J. Simon. Essay on IrEh Coins (1749), pi. 8th, no. 172. 


KEY TO THE PLATES 
HA 

1. British Museum; Obv. I Rev. 1 (BM4) 

2. Ulster Museum; Obv. 1 Rev. 1 (UMB3) 

3. T. S. Agnew Coll: Obv. 1 Rev. 1 (TSAI) 

4. National Museum of Ireland; Obv. 1 Rev. 1 (NMI8) 

5. Hermitage Museum, Leningrad: Obv. 1 Rev. 1 (HMLl) 

6. British Museum: Obv. 2 Rev. 2 (BM3) 

7. Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge; Obv. 2 Rev. 2 (FMCl) 

8. Ulster Museum; Obv. 2 Rev. 2 (UMB2) 

9. Private Collection: Obv. 2 Rev. 2 (SNLl) 

10. National Mu.seum of Ireland: Obv. 2 Rev. 2 (NMII 1) 

11. Ulster Museum: Obv. 3 Rev. 2 (UMBl) 

12. National Museum of Ireland: Obv. 3 Rev. 2 (NMI6) 

13. Private Collection: Obv. 3 Rev. 3 (GBl) 

14. National Museum of Ireland: Obv. 4 Rev. 2 (NMI7) 

15. Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge: Obv. 5 Rev. 3 (FMC2) 

16. Ulster Museum: Obv. 6 Rev. 6 (UMB4) 

17. Private Collection or Spink’s stock: Obv. 6 Rev. 6 (BDl) 

18. National Museum of Ireland: Obv 7 Rev. 6 (NM15) 

19. National Museum of Ireland: Obv. 8 Rev. 5 (NMI4) 

20. British Mu.seum: Obv. 9 Rev. 5 (BM2) 

21. Private Collection!?): Obv. 9 Rev. 5 (HAPl) 

HI 

22. National Museum of Ireland: Obv. 7 Rev. 2 (NMII) 

23. Ulster Museum: Obv. 8 Rev. 5 (UMB6) 

24. Spink's Stock: Obv. 8 Rev. 5 (DSQl) 

25. National Museum of Ireland: Obv. 9 Rev. 6 (NMI3) 

26. British Museum: Obv. 10 Rev. 6 (BM5) 

27. British Museum: Obv. 1 1 Rev. 7 (BM6) 

28. National Museum of Ireland: Obv. II Rev, 7 (NMI2) 

HK 

29. National Museum of Ireland: Obv. 12 Rev. 8 (NMI9) 

.30. Ulster Museum: Obv. 12 Rev. 8 (UMB5) 

31. Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge: Obv. 12 Rev. 8 (FMC3) 

32. Private Collection: Obv. 12 Rev. 8 (I IASI) 

33. Private Collection: Obv. 13 Rev 9 (MSI) 

34. National Museum of Ireland: Obv. 13 Rev. 9 (NMIIO) 

35. British Museum: Obv. 14 Rev. 9 (BMl) 

36. Baldwin’s Stock: Obv. 14 Rev. 9 (AHBl) 
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THE COINAGE OF THE MARIANS IN EDINBURGH CASTLE 

IN 1572 


JOAN E. L. MURRAY 


On June 1572 Lord Burghley was sent ‘cerlain of their coin, which is coined in Edinburgh, 
- not for the value, but for the novelty - which is prohibited by the Leith party to be 
current’.' These particular specimens cannot be traced- but, given the date, were almost 
certainly counterfeits of the James VI base half-merk pieces (and perhaps forty-penny 
pieces), as struck by the Marians then holding Edinburgh castle. 

Numismatists have not ignored the 1572 Marian coinage, at least not since R. W. 
Cochran-Patrick published documentary evidence concerning it, but there arc several 
reasons to give further consideration to this episode. E. Burns did not illustrate the 
counterfeit half-merk which he described and suggested as a Marian piece. ^ The credibility 
of his tentative attribution is enhanced by comparison with an early official variety, 
unknown to him. New evidence is now available about the fineness of 1572 half-merks. 
Lastly, the question of the other types struck by the Marians merits further discussion. 

The Marian coinage began in March 1572, according to the Diurnal of Remarkable 
Occurrentsf This is one of two valuable unofficial sources of information about this 
coinage: it was written by a contemporary observer residing in Edinburgh, but has reached 
us through an ignorant and often careless transcriber. The other source is the Hopetoun 
manuscript entitled ‘Anent Cunyie ane ample discours’.-'’ On internal evidence it is highly 
probable that this was the work of John Acheson, who was master moncycr from 
December 1558 to early in 1582, and it clearly dates from 1582 or later. It is particularly 
valuable where the writer was able to use mint registers and account books, but naturally it 
is less authoritative for the 1572 Marian coinage, struck at a time when the king’s mint was 
at Dalkeith, for safety. The Diurnal records under 12 March that ‘be this mene tyme, thair 
wes ane cunyiehous erectit in the castell of Edinburgh, efter the xxx shillings pcicc of the 
queue’ and early in April ‘about this tyme, thair wes ane cunyie hous in the castell of 
Edinburgh, quhilk cunyeit the auld cunyie of the queue; quhilk wes xxx, xx, and x shilling 
peices, togidder with the cunyie of the plackis cunyeit be umquhile the queue regent’.^’ The 
Hopetoun manuscript names ‘xxx s. peices of all sortis crownis of the sonc plakis and 
lyonis’, but there is some reason to doubt the types additional to those in the Diurnal, 
while there is apparently no confirmation for the statement that the Marians also struck 
coins in Lochmaben and on the borders. After the surrender of Edinburgh castle, one of 


' Calendar o f Stale Papers reluling to Scotland and Mary, 
Queen of Scots, IV. edited by W. K. Boyd (IW.S). p. 339. 
The writer was Sir William Drury, the marshal of Berwick, 
who was then at Rcstalrig near Edinburgh, as a special 
envoy trying to settle the disputes in Scotland. 

- I enquired whether these coins were at Itatlicld House, 
in view of the large archive of C:ecil papers there, bin the 
Librarian and Archivist to the Marquess of Salisbury. K H. 
Harcourt Williams, knew nothing of them. 

•’ Edward Burns, The Coinage of Scotland. (Edinburgh. 


18X7), II, .3.5.3. no. 3. 

•' A Diurnal of Remarkable Occurrents that have passed 
within the Country of Scotland, edited by T. Thomson. 
Bannalyne Club (Edinburgh. 1833) and Maitland Club 
(Glasgow. 18.33), 261. 

^ R. W. Cochran-Patrick. Records of the Coinage of Sint- 
land. (Edinburgh, 1876). I. 94-1(16, As the relevant jiatl is 
on a single page. 102, roolnolcs will not be given for further 
references to this Hopetoun manuscript. 

'• Diurnal. 261 and 297 
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the questions put to Sir Robert Melville was, 'quha wer the principall furnissaris of money 
to the Castell or of silver to the cunyehous thair?’; no mention was made of gold for the 
mint.^ Moreover, the money provided from France and from the pope was largely in gold 
crowns, which circulated freely in Scotland. Thus 10,000 crowns of the sun, together with 
armour, were recorded as reaching the castle from France in May 1571, and in April 1572 
there were 60,000 crowns of the pope’s money in Flanders, destined for Mary’s suppor- 
ters.® (Although Leith was held by the king’s party, foreign aid could reach Edinburgh 
through Blackness, the port of Linlithgow, and perhaps by other routes.) The value of the 
Marian coinage must have been very modest in comparison with the money from abroad, 
but a shortage of coins of lower value than gold crowns may have been the reason for 
striking it. 

One reason to doubt whether this coinage included lions (better known as hardheads) is 
that these were not mentioned when circulation of the 1557 placks was prohibited in the 
summer of 1572.^ It should be pointed out that those placks and the hardheads had almost 
certainly not been devalued in the first parliament of James VI. The item which has been 
interpreted as ordering a devaluation occurs only as one of ‘certane articlis Referrit to the 
Lordis of articlis', and this one was noted, but not marked as approved."’ Moreover, in 
March 1575, when the countermarking of genuine hardheads and 1557 placks was ordered 
and they were to pass at one penny and twopence respectively,” the treasurer of the burgh 
of Haddington recorded a loss of over £4 on £10 10s. by their being cried down, with a 
further loss of 26s. 6d. ‘that was cassing away of thame’ when taken for counter-marking, 
presumably as recognised counterfeits. 

As remarked by Cochran-Patrick, old dies may have been used for the thirty-shilling 
pieces and their parts struck in Edinburgh castle, in which case one cannot expect to 
identify them."^ (The storage of dies in the castle is recorded occasionally for earlier reigns, 
but also their destruction by hacking.) The availability of dies for the 1557 placks is less 
probable than for the Mary thirty-shilling pieces, but the known counterfeits of these 
placks may be considered too crude to be the work of the same engraver as was responsible 
for what we identify as Marian copies of the 1572 half-merks. The best-known of these 
counterfeit placks have the date on the obverse in the form of 57, instead of in full, and the 
lion’s tail in the Scottish arms is represented by an annulet.” These may be some of the 
counterfeits of which there were complaints well before 1572. 

In an act of the privy council, on 6 August 1572, the 1557 placks were referred to as ‘of 
late counterfaittit and adulterat, as alsua the silver money laitlie sett furth in half merk and 
fourty penny pecis’; and on 18 August the Diurnal noted the proclamation ‘dischargeing 
quhatsumevir cunyie that was cunyeit in the castell the tyme of the cummeris’.’'’ We may 
classify the placks and thirty-shilling pieces as an irregular coinage rather than counterfeits, 
but Marian half-merks, being in James’ name, were certainly counterfeits. The writer of 
the Diurnal, after describing under 21 May the half-merks minted at Dalkeith, remarked 


’ Cat. S. P. Scot. IV, 621. 

" Diurnal. 212; Cal. S. P. Scol. IV, 266. 

’ Cochran-Palrick, Records, I. 146-41. 

The Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland, III. edited by 
T. Thomson (1814), 43: Cochran-Patrick, Records. 1, lOS, 
The dates given hy Cochran-Patrick are mi.sleading. The 
heading for the proposed articles is in fact dated 15 
December 1567. and the enactment of those adopted was on 
20 December. Cochran-Patrick used the marginal dates 
given in APS, which are possibly those of copying lhe.se draft 
articles into the official record, 

Cochran-Patrick. Records, I, 169 and 142. Unfor- 
tunately, the date given on p. 169, with the text of the act of 


parliament, is three years earlier than the correct date given 
on p- 142 for the act of privy council, of which the text is not 
printed, since it is exactly the same. This wrong date was 
followed by Burns for the hardheads (p. 329), and copied by 
I Stewart in The Scottish Coinage. 

Day Book of James Cokbunt, Treasurer of the Burgh of 
Haddington, 7'ran.sactions of the East Lothian Antiquarian 
Society, 8 (Haddington, 1960), 9, 10 

Cochran-Patrick. Records, 1. cxlv. 

Burns. III. fig. 871 . and apparently not fig. 872 as stated 
in the text. 

Cochran-Palrick. Records, I, 140, Diurnal. 312. 
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that ‘the samyne ... as wes alledgit conterfeit in the castell of Edinburgh’.'^’ This may 
mean that he himself had no evidence then of such strikings, rather than that he would 
accord them a different status. He also explained that ‘the party of Edinburgh’ coined no 
more thirty-shilling pieces and their parts because such coins were then being bought at a 
higher price in Leith, ‘the xxx s. peice for xxxij s.’, for taking abroad. 

Three counterfeit half-merk pieces, here referred to as .Marian ones, are known to me, 
from two obverse and two reverse dies. Tlie Lockett specimen (pi. no. 1) does have an 
inner circle on the obverse, unlike that described by Burns (a duplicate of no. 2). The other 
unusual feature mentioned is that the arms of the ornate cross on the reverse carry pellets 
instead of bars, but this feature also occurs on a 1572 official die, used for no. 3. The 
treatment of the cross ends on the same die is likewise similar in style to that on the Marian 
pieces, the central ornament spreading outside the curlicues, whereas the normal form has 
a crown-like centre fitting partly between the more florid and looser curls. The same punch 
was used for the cross ends on another 1572 die, with the normal barred cross arms,'^ and 
there can be no doubt that both that and no. 3 were products of the regular mint. 
Forty-penny pieces with pellets on the cross arms are also known, from a single 1572 
reverse die, as no. 6. One such piece was illustrated in 1845 by John Lindsay, from his own 
collection, but he did not draw attention to the cross arms: if Burns noticed the pellets in 
that illustration, he may have doubted the accuracy of the engraving, which in fact is good 
enough to make it certain that the specimen is that shown here as no. 7, from the Lockett 
collection.*® In the case of this forty-penny piece reverse die with pellets (and the 
associated obverse ones) all the punches used appear to be normal, a particularly 
distinctive one being that for the crowns in alternate angles of the reverse cross, which 
shows an inward swelling on the base. 

The rarity of the official dies with pellets, and their restriction to 1572, suggest that this 
was the earliest variety, and that the change to bars may have been made after the Marian 
copies had been observed, in order to improve the chances of recognising and condemning 
the counterfeits. The Hopetoun manuscript states that the Marian counterfeits began 
‘howsone ony of thame’ (the half-mcrks from the king’s mint) ‘came [to] Lycht’, so they 
could be expected to copy the earliest official varieties. Those here identified as Marian are 
reasonably accurate copies, although of rather coarser execution. 

Burns described the Coats specimen of a Marian half-merk as of debased appearance, 
but this again does not provide a reliable criterion for identification. In fact, investigation 
of the fineness by X-ray fluorescence has produced surprising results.'*' 



Cii 

Pb 

Alt 


No. 2. Marian, 1572 

6.5 

0.7 

tr 

92.7 

No, 4, normal, 1572 

4.3 

0-7 

ti 

94.9 

No. 5, normal, 1573 

17.3 

0.6 

tr 

82.1 


with no Zn or Sn detected 


Diiirnul, 297. 

1218/A in SCBI 35. Scoltish Cains in the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford and the Ihimerian Museum, Glasgow 
( 1987). The coin is ex Lingford (pari lot 1 146) and Spink sale 
no. 20. lol 200. 

John Lindsay. A E/civ of die Coinage of Scotland (Cork, 
1845). plate 10, 205: R. C. Lockett, the first of two 1,572 
(orty-shilling pieces on the British Museum photographs. 
The second is from the same reverse die, although the pellets 


cannot be distinguished. The identification is made easy, by 
edge irregularities. 

''' The investigation was carried out by Ms Catherine 
Mortimer at Oxford University Research Laboratory for 
Archaeology and the History of Art. and I am most grateful 
to her and to Dr Metcalf, who requested this on my beltall. 
Their letters dated 8 April 1987 gave the details and 
comment. 
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As usual, a small area on the edge of each coin was cleaned before the XRF analysis, which 
should minimise the effect of surface enrichment, but it is admitted that a single analysis of 
one area of a coin may give misleading results, because of inhomogeneity. The agreement 
between the two 1572 pieces tested, however, provides some confirmation that they were 
struck on the same standard, at least eleven deniers fine (91.7 per cent), rather than the 
eight deniers which is the only recorded standard for the official pieces. In fact, the first 
specific statement of this standard is found in a contract of March 1577 but its earlier use 
can be deduced from the accounts of Robert Richardson, as considered below. The earliest 
record of the half-merk coinage is an act of parliament dated 31 March 1572, which stated 
the fineness to be as agreed between the regent and the master moneyer.-‘ The weight, at 
four and a half pieces to the ounce, meant a currency value of thirty shillings to the ounce, 
as in the preceding coinage of fine silver, but the preamble certainly showed that the new 
coinage was intended to give a greater profit. Writing on the same day, Drury reported that 
‘the coining of baser money is in hand at Dalkeith, which will breed of the common people 
great misliking’.^^ The Diurnal described the new coins as ‘bot slycht, and vj pennies fyne 
layit money’ an unsupported figure, presumably based on rumour, The proclamation of 
12 May, ordering acceptance of the new coins, naturally gave details of the types but not of 
the fineness.-"* The writer of the Hopetoun manuscript emphasised that the new coinage 
was ‘allayit money sa basse hes bene befoir specifyit quhilk be sum wes altogidder refussit’. 
He made an understandable error, which need not affect our acceptance of his accuracy in 
general, in designating Robert Richardson as treasurer at the beginning of this coinage: 
Richardson had been replaced in that post on 1 July 1571, but he continued his 
intromission with the coinage (and paid out large sums for the war) until Regent Morton 
took it in hand on 7 March 1573. Richardson accounted for profits from the mint in two 
periods, at the rate of £14 10s. lO^d, for every stone coined, in accordance with the profit 
of £20 per stone of eleven deniers fine ‘quhilk he had of before of xxx s. peces’.^^ These two 
rates do represent virtually the same on the fine silver content of the coins, if the standard 
of eight deniers applied in the first case (120 x 8/11 - £14 10s. lOd. and 10/11 of a penny). 
This was in conformity with the contract made with Mar, who was regent until his death on 
28 October 1572. This contract was effective from the beginning of the half-merk coinage, 
as shown by a little arithmetic on the available figures. The Hopetoun manuscript states the 
weight coined from 2 May 1572 to 7 March following as 375 st. 12 lb. 4 oz., which at the 
profit rate of £14 10s. lO^Ad. per stone gives £5465 8s. 8d. , thus agreeing with the total of 
£3805 10s. 2d, in Mar’s regency and £1659 18s. 6d. for the second period in Richardson’s 
accounts. (The first figure for profits might have been thought to apply from 1 July 1571, in 
accordance with the dates for the officers’ fees, but no change was made in the conditions 
of Richardson’s tack, for a yearly payment of 5000 merks, during the coinage of 
thirty-shilling pieces, and this payment also continued until 7 March 1573, in addition to 
the accountable profit per stone coined.) This calculation does not actually prove that the 
standard of eight deniers was always used, but certainly the accounts, made up after Mar’s 
death, were on that basis. 

All this documentary evidence is hard to reconcile with the XRF analysis, which suggests 
that a higher standard than eight deniers, if indeed used, was of short duration. The 
Marians would not want to coin at a higher standard than the king’s mint, and there need 


Cochran- Pa trick, Records, t, 142^3. 
Cochran-Patrick, Records, I, p. cxiv. 
Cal. $. P. Scoi.. IV. p. 195. 

Oiunud, 297. 

^ Cochran-Patrick, Records, I, 140. 


Cochran-Patrick, Records, I, 245-46. Richardson’s last 
account as treasurer was continued to include his intromiss- 
ions with the mint after the change of treasurer; Accou/us of 
the Treasurer of Scotland, XU, edited hy C. T. Macinnes, 
(1970), xxix. 
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be no difficulty in accepting that the piece described by Burns is baser than its die 
duplicate, no. 2, 

A truce for two months was signed on 30 July 1572, the terms of which included a 
promise to cease coining in the castle, but on 1 August Mar declared that counterfeiting of 
the king’s coin had been practised within the castle since the lull in hostilities.^^’ The same 
was reported during the further truce, from 8 October. The castle held out until 28 May 
1573, surrendering after eleven days of bombardment by English siege guns. 

The two goldsmiths who ‘made the counterfeit money in the castle’ were condemned for 
treason, and hanged on 3 August, together with Kirkcaldy of Grange and his brother, 
while Maitland escaped the gallows by his previous death ‘not without suspicion of 
poison’."® These goldsmiths were James Mosman and James Cokky, the latter name 
generally appearing as Cokir in the Diurnal. Mosman was paid as assayer of the king’s 
coinage as late as March 1572: the letter of appointment of his successor, dated 24 April, 
explains that Mosman ‘hes convoyit himself within the castell of Edinburgh and thair 
remanis . , . devysand and forgeand false and counterfut cunye’.^‘'’ The punches and dies 
for the Marian half-merks may be attributed to Cokky, in view of earlier evidence of his 
work as an engraver. In 1558 he was paid for engraving a gun with the royal arms, and 
engraving a clock. In the autumn of 1559 the protestant lords of the congregation, whose 
forces then held Edinburgh, forced him to work for them, for fear of his life, making a 
signet and beginning on dies for a projected coinage. According to his testimony the 
following February he had said that he was not accustomed to such work, but the 
assembled lords would take no excuse, having been informed that he would do it well. He 
was then about twenty-four years old. Cokky and Mosman could hardly fail to realise that 
they were risking everything by coining for the Marians at a time when that party was 
already on the decline. Theirs was the same sentence as that of ordinary counterfeiters or 
importers of false money, if apprehended, but unlike those it was not for personal profit 
that they had openly undertaken the risks. 

The Marian origin of the illustrated counterfeits cannot, of course, be established with 
certainty, but the use of such rare official pieces as the model would be unlikely after the 
half-merks were in wide circulation. The fineness of the analysed piece provides another 
and perhaps stronger argument against these being the work of ordinary contemporary 
counterfeiters, who were likely to use tin or pewter for silver or to concentrate on the baser 
billon types. In the absence of known hoard provenances, it is also desirable to consider 
the question of forgery for collectors, since struck forgeries were made in the nineteenth 
century. Against this is the use of two pairs of dies, when the total market would be small. 
Moreover, these pieces do not bear the hallmarks of Jons, the Dunfermline forger of 
Scottish coins around 1861, who made his dies with the help of impressions of coins in the 
National Museum of Antiquities of Scotland: in 1984 there were no half-merks with pellets 
on the cross arms, except the Coats specimen described by Burns. Jons forgeries of silver 
pieces were struck on then-modern British silver coins and were usually overweight,-^-^ ‘Mr 


Cal S. P. ScoL. IV, 370, 

^ Cal S. P. Seal., TV, 453. 

^ Cal. 5, P. Seal.. IV, 602, 585. Kirkcaldy and Maitland 
liad opposed Mary in 1567. The former owed his 
appointment as captain of Edinburgh castle to Regent 
Moray, after Mary’s deposition, while Maitland had served 
the new regime as secretary, for over a year. 

Register of the Privy Seal of Scotland, VI, edited by G. 
Donaldson (1963), no. 1576. 

^ Accoitnl.s of the Lord High Trea.^arer of Scotland, X. 


edited by Sir J, B, Paul (1913), 438 and 386, 

’Report by dc la Brosse and d'Oyscl on Conditions in 
Scotland 1569-1573', Miscellany of the Scottish History 
Society, IX (Scot. Hist. Soc., 3rd ser., 50. Edinburgh, 1958), 
123-24, 

Lc Iter from DrD, H. Caldwell, 9 February 1984, which 
also confirmed that the specimen deseribed by Burns is from 
the same dies as no. 2 of this article. 

” Burns, I, 9. 
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Emery’s mint’ can also be ruled out, on stylistic grounds, although these concoctions, in 
the 1840s, did include several which purported to be of Mary Queen of Scots (some sharing 
the portrait die with Mary Tudor ones).^"* 


KEY TO THE PLATE 

Nos 1 to 5 are half-nierks, 6 and 7 forty-penny pieces. All except 1 and 2 are official, 

1. Marian, ex Lockett. 

2. Marian, writer’s collection; ex Lingford (part lot 1146); Spink sale no. 20 (part lot 201). 

3. 1572, with pellets. 

a. ex Lockett, 

b, ex J, K, R. Murray, Spink sale no, 57, lot 261, 

4. 1572, normal; same source ns 2. 

5. 1573, same source as 2, but catalogued as 1572. 

6. 1572, with pellets, writer’s collection; ex Lingford (part lot 1149); Spink sale no, 20 (part lot 206). 

7. 1572, with pellets, ex Lockett, 

The Lockett coins are illustrated from British Museum copies of the photographs made before they were 
auctioned, and are reproduced by kind permission of the Trustees of the British Museum, Their lot numbers 
and present ownership are unknown. 


H, E, 
169-70. 


Pagan, ’Mr Emery’s Mint’, BNJ 40 (1971), 
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EARLY UNITED STATES COPPER COINAGE: 
THE ENGLISH CONNECTION 


R, G. DOTY 


The cent has traditionally been regarded as the most distinctly ‘American’ coin. It was 
the first denomination to be struck for circulation at the national Mint in Philadelphia. It 
is the only American coin whose production virtually mirrors the history of the Mint 
itself: struck every year save one from 1793 to the present, the denomination’s abundance 
or scarcity, its being held in high repute or scornful disdain, bear witness to the shifting 
fortunes of the United States Mint itself, presenting a view matched by no other 
denomination in American history. In many ways, the one cent piece is the story of the 
federal coinage. 

But first appearances can be deceptive. If the cent was meant to be, in part, a reflection 
of a new national pride and sovereignty (and coinage is always a reflection of autonomy, 
whether so intended or not), the first federal copper coinage mirrored the flaws in that 
sovereignty, the tentative nature of its status, along with the optimistic patriotism inherent 
in possessing money of one’s own. For the new cents (and half-cents) might well have been 
struck in America, incorporating new and deliberately non-European designs; but the 
planchets which were the vehicles for the new nationalism were purchased from the former 
mother country and sometime enemy. Put most simply, every cent and half-cent struck at 
Philadelphia between 1796 and 1837 was very likely to have begun its career in England. 
And the odds were overwhelmingly in favour of its having come from a single firm, the 
industrial complex owned by Matthew Boulton and James ’Watt, located at Soho, near 
Birmingham. 

If one were going to send out for copper planchets, the firm of Boulton, Watt & 
Company was an eminently logical choice for the work. First set up at Soho in the early 
1760s, the Boulton organisation had been devoted to the production and sale of small, 
highly finished metallic goods, the buckles, snuffboxes, inexpensive jewellery, and novelty 
goods which the eighteenth century commonly referred to as ‘toys.’ Significantly, Soho was 
highly active in the manufacture of buttons, which is only a step removed from coinage, in 
terms of the processes necessary for production. In the middle 1770s, Matthew Boulton 
took as partner the Scotsman James ’Watt, designer of an improved steam engine. Watt’s 
mechanical genius was to be perfectly complemented by Boulton’s entrepreneurial skills. 
The inventor and the industrialist would soon be selling steam engines throughout Britain 
and well beyond, and Boulton himself would be constantly looking for new ways to utilise 
the motive force his partner had harnessed.^ 

It was probably inevitable that he would turn to coinage, especially copper coinage. By 
the time Boulton presented his proposals in this area to the British government, the Royal 
Mint had been neglecting its duties for more than a decade, the result being that vast 


' The best biography on Boulton is still H. W. Dickinson’s useful, particularly for its description of the relationship 
Mauhew Boulton (Cambridge, 1937). Samuel Smilcs’s Lives between the two partners. Readers are advised to treat both 
of the Rngineers Boulton and Watt (London, 1904) is also volumes with circumspection as regards coinage, however. 
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quantities of counterfeit halfpence and farthings were in circulation, grudgingly accepted 
by a populace desperate for small change in a growing wage economy.- Matthew Boulton 
volunteered to provide the country with a new coinage, for which he would receive a 
contract from its government. The new money would stress intrinsicality, containing very 
nearly its full value in copper. It would also be struck by the power of steam, in a manner 
which would make it an impossible target for forgers not blessed with his new machinery 
and processes. It would take Boulton ten years to achieve these goals; meanwhile, in 
expectation that a coinage contract would be his in a matter of months and not years, he 
completed a new minting facility at Soho, the most modern in the world, and the first 
powered by steam.-' 

But the regal contract was not immediately forthcoming, and Boulton was obliged to 
keep his mint occupied as best he could. He struck medals celebrating the great events and 
important people of the day. He manufactured tokens, where the ideas he would 
incorporate into coinage received a dress rehearsal. By the middle 1790s, he was thinking 
of exporting not only his coinage concepts but his coining contrivances, inviting the world 
to produce its own money on his new model. He materially advanced his prospects for 
reaching this particular goal in 1796, when he began talks with the Russian imperial 
government aimed at setting up a new mint along his lines in St Petersburg. But all the 
projects took time to achieve, and none was immediately lucrative: the Birmingham 
entrepreneur was always looking for additional sources of income, pursuits which would 
capitalize on his new machinery. Inevitably, he was drawn to the fledgling nation across the 
Atlantic. In turn, it was drawn to him. 

The problems of the early United States Mint have been graphically described by 
Taxay,"^ while Sheldon devoted several pages of Penny Whimsy to the particular problems 
surrounding the production of the cent.' The coining of copper presented a special 
challenge, in addition to those to be expected in coining other metals. That is, since copper 
occupied the bottom rung of the monetary system, and since wages in the young republic 
were low enough so that copper coins were a basic necessity to the average citizen rather 
than the minor annoyance they have now become, the Mint would have to produce many 
more of them than its combined total of coins in other metals. 

This was difficult. The first coiners at Philadelphia tended to view copper in the same 
way as did their counterparts at the Royal Mint - that is to say, as beneath the regard and 
majesty of a national mint, as something better left to someone el.se. Added to this disdain 
was the fact that it was far easier to roll out the fillets necessary for precious-metal coinage 
than those for base-metal issues, again because of the numbers required. Rolling was 
always a major problem for personnel at the early Philadelphia Mint, because the 
machinery employed for the purpose was antiquated, still operated by horse-power. The 
cents of 1793-5 would have presented a particular challenge, because they were struck on 
thicker planchets than later issues, making them correspondingly more difficult to roll out 
from the ingot. Copper itself was in short supply, as Taxay and Sheldon point out. By the 
middle of the 179()s, these special problems, added to those attending production of 


- A correspondeni calling himself 'S.S,' reponed that ‘nol 
the fiftieth pan' of the halfpence with which he met were 
genuine (letter of 16 September 1791. Geiillriiuiii’.s 
zine. 61 [October 1791). p. 8911). I'his estimate is almost 
certainly too low, but the problem was extremely serious, as 
other observers, including Boulton, attested both then <uid 
later. 

’ R. G, Doty, 'Matthew Boulton Revolutionizes Coin- 
age,' Coin World (1986). ,78—10, This article is based on 
research on Boulton eoudueted in the Archives Department 


of the Birmingham Reference Library (the repository of the 
papers of Boulton. Watt & Company) in 1983 and 198.3 As 
usual. I am greatly indebted to the principal archivist of this 
collection. Mr J, D Davis, and to his excellent support stafi 

* D. Taxav, The U. .S'. Mini and Cotnufic (New York, 
1966). pp. 119-40. 

' W. II. .Sheldon. I‘enny Whimsy: A Revision of T.orlv 
Ameriran Cents, 17^3-!SN (Lawrence. Mass.. 1976). pp. 
10-16. 
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American coinage in general, were creating crisis conditions for the cent and half-cent. The 
only American coins which most citizens were likely to see, their continued production was 
constantly threatened. An outside source of planchets would have appeared as a godsend 
to the hard-pressed employees of the Mint. The outside source existed, and he was about 
to appear on the scene. 

Unfortunately, he would have competitors. While the Americans had determined upon 
British help in producing copper coinage by the early part of 1796 (a solution suggested by 
President Washington to the harassed director of the Mint, Elias Boudinot)^, Matthew 
Boulton was not the Americans’ sole choice for the work. Instead, political considerations 
intervened, and the Mint found itself dealing with a London firm called the Governors and 
Company of Copper Miners in England. Boulton’s connection with the United States 
would be secure only after this rival organisation had proved itself totally unfit for the 
labour. 

One of the proprietors of the Company of Copper Miners was William J. Coltman, who 
also happened to be a director of the Parys Mine Company, Matthew Boulton’s old 
competitor in the 1780s. Coltman’s father-in-law was Thomas Clifford, a force to be 
reckoned with in Philadelphia politics in the 1790s. ^ In his letter to Coltman of 1 March 
1796, Boudinot explained what the Mint had in mind. 

Of greatest importance, it wanted a constant supply of copper for coinage, amounting to 
thirty or forty tons per year. It was prepared to pay in advance for the copper it received, 
and Boudinot was enclosing instructions to Samuel Bayard, the United States Agent in 
London (who also happened to be Boudinot’s nephew) to pay the Company of Copper 
Miners £1250 for the first shipment of copper to be sent to Philadelphia. This cargo, some 
ten tons of it, was to be sent over in the form of sheets: Boudinot was enclosing a sample of 
the precise gauge wanted, which ‘must be strictly attended to, without which it would be 
useless to us’. 

One obstacle to the Mint’s activities would thus be removed. But Boudinot added that, if 
the London firm could undertake a second operation, that of cutting the sheets into 
planchets of seven pennyweights each, ‘cleaned ready for striking, at a moderate advance, 
it might greatly encrease [sic] my Orders’. Speed was of the essence; the Mint director 
begged the Company of Copper Miners to send the copper by the first spring vessel. 
Coltman was promised additional work if this trial proved a success.^ 

Boudinot did not wager everything on this venture. In mid-February, Samuel Bayard 
had written to Matthew Boulton, asking what Soho’s terms might be for copper planchets. 
Boulton replied a week later, stressing the experience of his company in the type of work 
the Mint had in mind, and estimating that it could be done for £119 per ton, or 12%d. per 
pound (a figure which would be slightly revised downward, as will be seen).^ Boulton’s 
letter to Bayard intercepted one from Bayard’s uncle, containing instructions to consider 
other sources for the Mint’s copper, ‘if Mr Coltman should refuse to supply me on such 
Terms as you shall think advantageous’; Bayard was to search out five tons or so of 
planchets for cents, and, if he could find the copper for less than the price demanded by the 
Company of Copper Miners, he was to buy it.*" Boulton’s lower offer, combined with the 
higher quality of his product, would eventually yield him the permanent American 
contract. 


^ National Archives, Washington, D.C., Bureau of the 
Mint, RG 104 [hereafter NA], Elias Boudinot to Samue! 
Bayard, 5 March 17%, ! am indebted to Mr W. F, Sherman, 
archivist with the Judicial, Fiscal, and Social Branch of this 
institution, for his great help and unfailing good cheer in the 
production of this study. 


^ NA. Elias Boudinot to Samuel Bayard, 5 March 1796. 

“ NA. Elias Boudinot to William J. Coltman, 1 March 
17%, 

^ NA. Matthew Boulton to Samuel Bayard, 25 February 
1796. 

NA. Elias Boudinot to Samuel Bayard, 6 March 1796, 
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By the middle of 1796, Boudinot was having serious second thoughts about continuing to 
do business with the Company of Copper Miners. Boulton had eventually offered to ship 
planchets to the Mint for 12‘/2d. per pound - a decrease of twopence per pound from the 
Copper Miners’ price," Boudinot had accordingly ordered ten tons of copper from Soho, 
all to be shipped in the form of cent planchets if possible. Matthew Boulton had won one of 
the races against his competitors, that of price. Two more contests remained, those of 
prompt delivery and of quality. 

In the case of the former, both firms were to disappoint the Mint director. William 
Coltman wrote him on 4 June, advising that, far from shipping on the first spring vessel, the 
Copper Miners’ concern to provide Boudinot with planchets of the exact size and thickness 
desired had held up the shipment for many weeks; indeed, the firm was only sending a 
small part of the copper in planchet form at the present time, fearing the Mint director’s 
displeasure at additional delay. The remainder of the copper would come as sheets, rolled 
to the proper thickness for cent pieces.'^ By the following month, Coltman had better news 
to report: the Company of Copper Miners had succeeded in getting a larger percentage of 
the copper cut into planchets, and it, and the sheets making up the remainder of the order, 
were now on board the ship Rebecca, bound for America.'^ The Mint received the 
shipment in mid October.*'^ 

The record of Boulton, Watt & Company was even worse. By the summer of 1797, 
Boudinot had still not received the trial shipment of planchets from Soho, and he was 
becoming desperate, 'having depended upon them’ for America’s copper coinage. Could 
Soho make an extra effort to send what had already been paid for? Could the firm also 
supply fifteen tons more as quickly as possible? If Philadelphia was satisfied with the 
quality of this second shipment, Boulton could 'expect to supply [the Mint] with that 
quantity Spring & Fall'.'^ 

Boudinot’s patent desire to be supplied by Boulton, Watt & Company (even though the 
firm had ignored his entreaties for the past twelve months) was apparently founded on the 
fact that he had seen the competition’s product and was very disappointed by it. The first 
shipment from the Copper Miners was received at Philadelphia in October 1796. Boudinot 
was aghast at the poor quality of the planchets, and he wasted no time in letting Coltman 
know of his displeasure. They were ‘so badly executed that the principal Design we had in 
directing them to be cut is frustrated’. Cut from coarse rolled sheet copper, they were 
‘almost as rough as sheet Iron'. Any savings achieved in having them cut from the sheet in 
England were essentially lost because of the extra cleaning and scouring necessary before 
they could be used in America. Many of them were also convex on one side. Boudinot then 
compared the sorry state of these planchets to the splendid quality of those promised - but 
not yet delivered - by Soho, concluding his letter with a threat to sever the Mint’s 
connection with the Company of Copper Miners unless the latter could improve its 
product."^ 

On 24 May 1797, the trial shipment of planchets, some twenty-eight casks of them, 
finally left Soho on the first leg of its long journey across the Atlantic. The planchets sailed 


" NA. John Gunstone. secretary of the Governors and 
Company of Copper Miners in England, to Elias Boudinot. 
3 May 17%. Gunstone's price for sheet copper was I2'/’d. 
per pound; for the same price, Boulton, Wall & Company 
wotiid provide the copper in planchets. 

NA. William J. Coltman to Elias Boudinot. 4 June 
17%. 

” NA. William J. Coltman to Elias Boudinot. 12 Julv 
17%. 

NA. Elias Boudinot to William J. Coltman, 20 October 
17%. 


NA. rough draft (unsigned but m Boudinot's hand) to 
Matthew Boulton, .S June 1797. 

NA. Elias Boudinot to William J. Coltman, 20 October 
1796. American cents dated 1796 frequently exhibit weak- 
ness in denticles on obverse or reverse, and. in the case of 
reverses, occasionally lack full legends The planchets whose 
coins exhibit these delieieneies all have a peculiar rounding 
on one of their edges; could this be the basis of one of 
Boudinot's complaints',' (pi. I, nos I, 2) 
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from Bristol aboard the Adriana, a vessel which figured promirrently in the early days of 
the Birmingham planchet trade.*’ Their trip across the ocean was a leisurely one, and it 
was not until 4 December that Boudinot wrote to inform Samuel Bayard in London that 
this shipment, as well as a second one from the Company of Copper Miners, had finally 
reached Philadelphia. 

He lost no time in comparing the two consignments for Bayard's instruction. The 
planchets from the Copper Miners ‘were nearly the same as formerly’: once again, they 
‘gave us the Trouble of cleaning & milling them over before they could be struck’. He 
added that they cost £11 per ton more than Soho planchets, ‘and were at least £11 pr Ton 
worse executed’. 

But Boulton’s planchets were exactly what he desired, well-exeeuted and ‘done in all 
things like a ’Workman’. They were so good, in fact, that they had all been turned into 
coins, while the Mint had not yet succeeded in cleaning the planchets from the Copper 
Miners so that their coinage could begin. That being the case, Bayard was instructed to ask 
Soho to send over about forty tons of planchets on a regular basis each year, twenty tons 
each in the spring and fall, ‘or a Proportion in Ships sailing at different Periods of the 
Year’. Time was of the essence: Bayard was set to leave Britain during the following 
spring, and Boudinot wished to have matters established with Boulton on a firm basis 
before the American diplomat’s departure.'® Shortly after the turn of the year, Boudinot 
reiterated these instructions to Bayard, raising the amount of shipments desired from Soho 
to an annual maximum of fifty tons.'^’ Implicit in all of this was the determination that the 
Company of Copper Miners was to be eased out of the Mint’s copper trade. And so they 
were, although Coltman spent most of the year 1798 in a vain attempt to revive the 
connection with the Mint, using his father-in-law as intermediary.’*^ 

In the meantime, Soho set out to solidify its position. It has been noted that Boudinot 
had requested fifteen tons of planchets in June 1797, In February 1798, Boulton attempted 
to comply with the Mint director’s wishes. Some 198 cwt of blanks, shipped in sixty-five 
casks, left Soho on 14 February 1798. These planchets, nearly ten tons in all, were 
consigned to William Musgrove, Matthew Boulton’s agent in Liverpool, for reshipment to 
Philadelphia. The blanks were then sent to America on the Manchester, consigned to Elias 
Boudinot at the Philadelphia Mint. Their total cost amounted to £1338 19s. , and they were 
definitely intended for cents, created on a standard of 41% planchets per pound, weighing 
seven pennyweights each, the legal stipulation for the American cent.’* Boulton informed 
Bayard on 28 February that the planchets were on their way, presumably expecting him to 
relay the news on to Boudinot. He added an interesting aside. The Manchester and her 
cargo would not sail directly across the Atlantic; instead, she would join a convoy, 
probably at Cork, and make the crossing in the relative safety of an armed escort.” One 
hardly thinks of the United States Mint in conjunction with the Napoleonic wars, but there 
was a connection all the same. 

The Manchester probably reached Philadelphia in May, although Boudinot does not 
appear to have acknowledged receipt of her cargo until midsummer. In a letter to Boulton 
of 10 July, he noted that the planchets were ‘just as 1 wished them and answer every 
purpose we expected’. He then repeated the query he had made via Bayard during the 


NA. loose, untitled document, labelled '9'. 

NA, Elias Boudinot to Samuel Bayard, 4 December 

1797, 

NA, Elias Boudinot to Samuel Bayard, 17 January 

1798. 

NA, Thomas Clifford to Elias Boudinot, 20 November 


1798. 

-* Birmingham Reference Library, Archives Department, 
Matthew Boulton Papers (hereafter BRL), Mim Book 
[Number 4], Day Book Mint, 1798-8, pp. 189, 208, 

NA. Matthew Boulton to Samuel Bayard, 28 February 
1798. 
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preceding January: could Soho undertake a constant supply of planchets, some forty to 
fifty tons per year? Payment would be as prompt as possible, always allowing for accident 
- by which the Mint director may have meant accidents stemming from the conllici 
between Britain and France, as well as the annoyance of an undeclared naval war 
between his own country and France. Hoping that direct and permanent channels could 
be opened between Soho and Philadelphia, Boudinot confidently awaited Boulton's 
favourable reply. 

As it happened, he would have a very long wait, during which his anxieties rose to the 
point of desperation. His rising unease colours the letters he wrote to the British 
industrialist, which were rarely acknowledged. Boudinot’s problems were twofold. First, 
he appears to have definitely decided against any further reliance on Soho's erstwhile 
competitors, the Company of Copper Miners. Their product was simply too inferior to 
merit serious consideration. Second, the lack of decent British planchets from Boulton 
made it virtually impossible for the Mint to coin copper; Soho’s lack of compliance w'ith the 
Mint’s demands coincides with the nadir of cent production, 1799. 

There w-as an additional reason for Boudinot's dependence on Boulton, Watt, and for 
the note of anxiety which crept into his letters when that dependence went unmet. That is, 
he had also requested information from Soho concerning the hardening of coin dies, 
always a challenge for the infant United States Mint (‘for altho’ we have them tolerably 
well done, yet our Loss in them is much greater than I think necessary’). He desired the 
shipment of half a ton of high-quality steel suitable for making such dies, again in an 
attempt to extend the life of dies employed for American coinage. He w'as determined to 
effect improvements here, and Boulton's long silence jeopardised another aspect of his 
campaign. 

His concern was first expressed in a letter from New Jersey, written on 3 October 1798. 
He explained that he had fled Philadelphia ‘on Acet. of the prevailing Epidemick’ (yellow 
fever, another of the difficulties under which the infant Mint laboured), and that he had 
decided to make the best of his enforced idleness by making ’a Jaunt thro’ this State’ as a 
tourist. He expressed his hope that, ‘agreeably to my several Letters’, Boulton had sent 
more copper planchets to Philadelphia, adding that he was enclosing a bill of exchange for 
£400, to be credited to the Mint. He then returned to the subject of planchets, pleading 
with Boulton not to disappoint him again, but instead provide the Mint with ‘a constant 
supply . . . from time to time, as opportunity offers’. 

By the new year, Boudinot’s tone had grown more importunate, for Boulton had still 
not been heard from. The Mint director begged Boulton to send him something, anything, 
‘by the very first Vessel ... as 1 am again without any [cent planchets] to proceed in 
Business - Your next letter 1 hope will be decisive’.’^ Boulton had already replied, in a 
letter of 24 December 1798,^^’ but Boudinot did not receive this letter until mid April 
1799. As far as he knew, he was still existing in a vacuum, and he had no idea as to its 
cause or its remedy. 

By March 1799, a note of hysteria was creeping into the one-sided correspondence: 

I had the honor of writing you of the Dates July 10th. Octr. 3d and Jany. I6th last; but have not been favoured 
with a Line in answer - I am at a Loss to know the Reason of your Silence, as we are totally out of Planchetts 
Isicl, and of Course many of our Hands must be idle, unless we can receive an immediate Supply - The 
Copper-Company in England [Company of Copper Miners], had offereil to to [sic] supply us constantly: but I 


BRL. Assay Office Non-Book Items. Incoming Letter 
Box B4 (Boa to Boz). Elias Boudinot to Matthew Boulton, 
10 July 1798. 

BRL, Assay Office Non-Book Items. Incoming Letter 
Box B4 (Boa to Boz). Elias Boudinot to Matthew Bouhon, 3 


October 1798. 

BRL Assay Oflicc Non-Book Items, Incoming Letter 
Box B4 (Boa to Boz). Elias Boudinot to Matthew Boulton. 
lfi January 1799. 

NA. Matthew' Boulton Hi Elias Boudinot. 2 April I799 
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prefered [sic] the Planchetts reed, from you, as they fully answered my Purpose - I therefore wished an explicit 
Answer from you whether I might depend upon a punctual Supply from you three or four Times a Year, 
amounting to 30, 40, or 50 Tons pr Ann - ... I must beg to hear from you pr first Opportunity . . 

Although Boudinot could not have been aware of the fact, Soho was about to come to 
the rescue of the beleaguered Mint. Boulton was busily preparing cent planchets, and he 
had nearly ten tons of them ready to send by the beginning of April 1799. He had not been 
able to ship anything to Philadelphia before that time because of an unusually bad winter, 
which had caused Britain’s canal system, upon which Soho depended for its shipments of 
cake copper, to freeze solid. The severity of the weather had also left the industrialist 
unable to honour his coinage contract with the Royal Mint. Things were now proceeding 
apace, but it would still take time to fill the Mint’s order.-^ 

Meanwhile, the letter sent to America the previous December had finally made its way 
to Philadelphia, with its welcome news that some ten tons of cent planchets would be 
coming. Boudinot’s anxieties were somewhat allayed (although he had still received no 
planchets). He pleaded with Boulton to establish a regular pattern of delivery, a theme 
common to much of his correspondence with Soho. He also observed something which 
would have interested the industrialist: parts of ‘our North Western Country,’ centring on 
the upper reaches of Lake Erie, had been discovered to hold immense copper deposits. In 
time, this area might well supply the American and British markets.'^ Boudinot was 
correct: within a few decades, the Michigan copper country would be meeting much of the 
needs of Europe, replacing Cornish and Welsh copper as it did so. And it would one day 
ensure that copper for American cents would originate in America. 

On 18 April 1799, the much-desired, first regular shipment of planchets left Soho for 
Philadelphia. Comprising 199 cwt packed in sixty wooden casks, the copper sailed on 
board the Amelia, Arthur Stotesbury, master. The Mint paid £1608 7s. 5d. for the 
shipment. Boulton had meanwhile prepared a second order, in a determined attempt to 
make up for lost time and avoid the loss of the Mint’s patronage. On 8 June, Boulton 
informed Boudinot that he had ordered another ten tons of blanks prepared in a fortnight, 
to be sent from Bristol or Liverpool as soon as they were completed. If no vessel were 
immediately available In either port, ‘I have in that case ordered [sic] 20 Tons to be 
prepared [sic] & sent by the first [ship] that Sails’; one way or another, Boudinot would get 
his copper.^* A suitable vessel was found at once, and an additional seventeen tons of cent 
planchets began their overseas journey. This larger order cost the Mint £2903 10s. 8d.^^ 

So the desperate times were over. The Mint’s low point of copper production during 
these years was reached in late 1798 and early 1799. In the latter year, a scant 42,540 cents 
were struck. And the American Numismatic Society owns a curious 1798 cent (Sheldon 
176), which was struck over an Anglesey halfpenny token of 1788 (either Dalton and 
Hamer 282 or 294: portions of the distinctive reverse arrangement of the date, only used on 
those two varieties, can be seen, but the obverse has been obliterated by the restriking). 
The edge on this hybrid had been crudely planed down before recoinage (pi. 1, nos 3-10). 
Could the Mint have been so desperate for cent planchets that it was taking British tokens, 
bringing them into rough weight accordance with American coinage stipulations, and 
finally turning them into American cents? This is unlikely, and we are probably witnessing 


BRL. Assay Office Non-Book Items, Incoming Letter 
Box B4 (Boa to Boz), Elias Boudinot to Matthew Boulton, 
20 March 1799. 

^ NA, Matthew Boulton to Elias Boudinot, 2 April 1799, 
BRL, Assay Office Non-Book Items, luconiing Letter 
Box B4 (Boa to Boz), Elias Boudinot to Matthew Boulton, 


22 April 1799. 

BRL, Mint Book [Number 8). Mint Day Book, 1798-9, 

p. 168. 

BRL, Assay Office Non-Book Items, Incoming Letter 
Box B4 (Boa to Boz), Matthew Boulton to Elias Boudinot, 8 
June 1799 (transcript). 
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an accident or sport; but it is interesting that it should have appeared at the very time when 
we might expect it, given the Mint's difficulties with orthodox planchet supplies. 

But these hard times were soon forgotten. The Soho firm of Boulton, Watt & Company 
would serve the Philadelphia Mint on a fairly regular basis for almost forty years, and the 
trade in planchets was nearly always at the heart of things. This commerce was interrupted 
on two occasions, once by the war of 1812, and again in the early 1820s (although Soho 
continued to sell the Mint other commodities besides planchets during the latter period). 
The impact of Boulton, Watt & Company’s copper planchets on the Mint’s operations may 
best be indicated by four tables. The first two give approximate numbers of planchets sent 
out (for cents and half-cents), based on shipping figures in the Birmingham Reference 
Library and the National Archives, Washington. These tables represent the maximum 
number of coins which could have been struck from Soho planchets, assuming that every 
one was eventually turned into a coin. The third and fourth tables give actual mintage 
figures for the period of the Soho trade. 


TABLE I 

Cent Planchet Shipments, 1797-1837 


DATE 

AMOUNT 

1797-May 

415,374 

1798-February 

927.575 

1799-April 

932.621 

1799-June 

1.595,942 

1800-April 

945.673 

1801-March 

930.285 

1801-July? 

945.339 

1801-August 

1,190.118 

1801-Autumn? 

1,145,624 

1802-April 

655.524 

1802-June? 

445,231 

1802-July 

1,339,196 

1802-August 

375.425 

1803-July 

936.582 

1803-August 

932,9.54 

1804-September 

953.679 

1 807- August 

1,399,9.52 

1809-July 

1,868.160 

181 1-January 

1,865,074^ 

1815-September 

467,040 

1816-February 

1,868,160 

1817-January 

2.3.35,200 

1818-April 

1,956.481 

1819-May 

2,802.240 

1821-April 

2,339.870 

1826-May 

476..381 

1826- June 

504,403 

1826-July 

476,.38l 

1826-July 

420,336 

1827-April 

490,.392 


DATE 

AMOUNT 

1827-April 

474,046 

1827-May 

915,398 

1828- June 

948,091 

1829-February 

948,091 

1830-April 

948,091 

1830-November 

948,091 

1831-June 

948,091 

1831-October 

474,046 

1831-November 

474.046 

18.32-April 

474,046 

1832- April 

474,046 

1832-June 

474,046 

1832-September 

474.046’-' 

18.33-June 

474.046 

1833-August 

474,046 

1833-October 

145.950’^ 

1833-November 

474,046 

1834-April 

474,046 

1834-April 

474,046 

1835- August 

474.046 

1835-Septembcr 

474,046 

1836-March 

474,046 

1836-June 

474,046 

1836-Decembcr 

474,046 

18,36-December 

474,046 

1836-April 

474,046 

1837-May 

474,046 

TOTAL 49.219.935 


SOURCES: For 1797 figure, sec NA, loose, untitled 
document labelled ‘9’; later figures come from BRL. 
Mint Books 4. 8, 13, 16, 20. 30, 34, and 38. and from 
unnumbered Mint Book - Mint and Coinage Dav 
Book, 1834-49. 


BRL. Mini Book (Number 8]. Mini Dav Book. 1798-9, 

p. 206 

Not shipped until 1812 (see BRL. Mint Book [Number 
30), Mint Day Book. 18n>H813, p 243), 

Sent via the Algonquin. This vessel was wrecked, but 
the planchets were recovered, refinished, and sent to Phi- 
ladelphia. 


The entire shipment was the S tons I cwi 2 qtr usual by 
this lime, or about 474,046 pieces. This cargo, sent via the 
Delaware, foundered off Willminglon. Delaware. Approxi- 
mately 35(K) pounds of planchets were eventually received in 
Philadelphia fit for coining; hence a useable total ol 14.5.950 
for this shipment. 
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TABLE 11 


Half-Cent Planchet Sliipments, 1800-34 


DATE 

AMOUNT 

1800-April 

195,422 

lS03-July 

938,125 

1803- August 

947,538 

1804-September 

1,877,582 

1807-August 

932,960 

1825-April 

951,619 

1825-May 

914,301 

1834-January 

946,954 

TOTAL 

7,704,501 

SOURCES: BRL. Mint Books 13, 16, 20, 38. 

TABLE III 

Actual Cent Mintage, 1797 

-1837 

YEAR 

MINTACJE 

1797 

897,510 

1798 

1,841,745 

1799 

42,540 

1800 

2,822,175 

1801 

1,362,837 

1802 

3,435,100 

1803 

3,131,691 

1804 

96,500 

1805 

941,116 

1806 

348,000 

1807 

829,221 

1808 

1,007,000 

1809 

222,867 

1810 

1,458,500 

1811 

218,025 

1812 

1,075,500 

1813 

418,000 

1814 

357,830 

1815 

NONE 

1816 

2,820,982 

1817 

3,948,400 

1818 

3,167,000 

1819 

2,671,000 

1820 

4,407,550 

1821 

389,000 

1822 

2,072,339 


1823-24 

1,262,000 

1825 

1,461,100 

1826 

1,517,425 

1827 

2,357,732 

1828 

2,260,624 

1829 

1,414,500 

1830 

1,711,500 

1831 

3,359,260 

1832 

2,362,000 

1833 

2,739,000 

1834 

1,855,100 

1835 

3,878,400 

1836 

2,111,000 

1837 

5,558,300 


TOTAL 73,830,369 


SOURCE: R. S. Yeoman, A Guide Book of United 
States Coins, 39th rev. edn (Racine, Wisconsin, 
1985), pp. 69-76. 


TABLE IV 


Actual Haif-Cent Mintage, 1800-35 


YEAR 

MINTAGE 

1800 

202,908 

1802 

20,266 

1803 

92,000 

1804 

1,055,312 

1805 

814,464 

1806 

356,000 

1807 

476,000 

1808 

400,000 

1809 

1,154,572 

1810 

215,000 

1811 

63,140 

1825 

63,000 

1826 

234,000 

1828 

606,000 

1829 

487,000 

1831 

2,200 

1832 

154,000 

1833 

120,000 

1834 

141,000 

1835 

398,000 


TOTAL 7,054,862 


SOURCE: Yeoman, pp. 62^. 


In sum, Soho was responsible for approximately two of every three planchets used to 
strike cents between 1797 and 1837. At the same time, the firm apparently supplied the 
Mint with all the planchets for half-cents during roughly the same period. In reality, 
mintage figures for the latter denomination are less than the numbers shipped. This oddity 
is explained by the fact that half-cents, struck to supply the needs of a monetary economy 
still partially dependent on the Spanish-American real {worth 12'A cents), were never 
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popular with the public; the Mint possibly still had several thousand of Boulton, Watt’s 
planchets in storage well after it had severed its connection with the firm. 

For cents, Soho’s providing of two out of every three planchets is certainly impressive. 
But all the same, the Mint obtained nearly twenty-five million blanks elsewhere. Why 
should it have done so, and where did it get these others? 

That the Mint should have looked elsewhere was due to several factors, .some of which 
were under Soho’s control, others not. The Birmingham firm did not always pay careful 
attention to Mint stipulations in planchet production, making copper blanks heavier than 
the Mint desired. Since cents and half-cents were the only American coins upon which the 
Mint made a profit as it placed them in circulation, it naturally wanted the planchets for 
these coins somewhat on the light side, if any variation from its official stipulation were to 
be considered. 

Planchets for half-cents came in for similar criticism. After a very long lapse in 
production, occasioned by the unpopularity of this denomination, the Mint determined to 
resume coinage of half-cents in the mid 182()s. Samuel Moore, who had succeeded Robert 
Patterson as Mint director in 1824, wrote to Matthew Robinson Boulton at the end of that 
year to advise him of that decision. He wished Soho to prepare the necessary planchets, 
but to pay particular attention to their weights, ‘as 1 learn from the correspondence of my 
Predecessor with you, that in some instances the half cent planchetts [sic] have particularly 
been too heavy’.^^ Several other instances of such complaints exist. 

Whether too light or of the correct weight, the Mint sometimes had additional 
grievances over the quality of the planchets it received from Soho. In mid 1817, Mint 
Director Robert Patterson expressed the Mint’s irritation over the latest shipment of cent 
blanks. The edges of a typical planchet from this cargo were ‘rather concave, and 
surrounded with a slight projecting burr’; in future, tbe burr must be removed, and a slight 
bevel put in its place. The resulting profile of the edges of planchets sent in future should 
appear 

Zacchaeus Walker Jr replied for the younger Boulton. There had evidently been a 
misunderstanding. Along with the planchet shipment of March 1816, 


I had transmitted 6 specimens of Blanks, each mill'd |sic] in a different manner. & number'd [sic] 1 to 6, 
retaining Duplicates, so, that if any one of them corresponded to your wishes in the milling, by mentioning the 
number of that one. the following Order would have been executed in perfect conformity. Receiving no 
instruction from you on the subject, I had mill'd the Blanks in your next Order ... to correspond with No. 4, 
conceiving that to be the nearest to the object in view, as far as I could judge by your description. & am sorry to 
find that my ideas of it have proved incorrect. 

Walker added that he was sending two planchets with other proposed edges, both with 
rounded surfaces. He hoped that one or the other of these patterns would meet the 


For example, acknowledging receipt of cent planchets 
in October 1819, Robert Patterson, current director of the 
Mint, chided Matthew Robinson Boulton for overweight 
cent planchets. staling that, while Soho could not be 
expected to 'exactly correspond’ to the stipulation of 7 dwt 
per planchet, ’it would be more desirable that this difference 
should be rather the other way' (NA. Robert Patterson to 
Matthew Robinson Boulton, 16 October 1819). The Mint's 
concern with turning a profit on its copper coinage is 
frequently reflected in documents in the National Archives. 
Patterson's boast to Alexander J. Dttllas. Secretary of the 
Treasury, that the 1815 shipment ol cent planchets from 
Soho had yielded 'a clear profit on the average, of 24-/^ per 
Cent’ between the price paid for the blanks and their staled 


value as coins, is typical of Mint thinking at the time and 
beyond (NA. Robert Patterson to Alexander J, Dallas, 31) 
January 1816). 

•” BRL. Assay Office Non-Book Items. Incoming Letter 
Box M2 (Mol to Mx). Samuel Moore to Matthew Robinson 
Boulton. 6 December 1824. 

BRL. Assay Office Non-Book Items. Ineotning Letter 
Box PI (Pa to Pin). Robert Patterson to Matthew Robinson 
Boulton. It) June 1817. A typical cent struck from one of 
these planchets is reproduced in pi. I, nus 11-13. Based on 
my die studies. I estimate that about htilf the cents dated 
1817 were struck from this planchet shipment. The edge 
anomaly does not appear on cents ol later dales 
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requirements of the Mint director, but ‘by your sketch on so small a scale it is not easy to 
form an exact idea of the sort of edging required’.’^ 

Soho encountered other, minor difficulties in design on at least one more occasion. In 
May 1835, Samuel Moore relayed the complaints of his chief coiner that ‘in the later 
invoices there appears a tendency to a trivial enlargement of the disk of the planchett [sic]’; 
he advised Soho to correct the problem, carefully testing its products against the patterns 
which the Mint had sent it for such purposes. The record is silent on whether Boulton, 
Watt complied with this request. 

Nor were these the only points of friction between the Birmingham firm and the United 
States Mint. Soho sometimes paid less than strict attention to the way in which its planchets 
were packed, or shipped; the company was also likely to hear from the Mint on these 
occasions. Indeed, complaints on these matters went back nearly to the beginning of the 
trade; as early as July 1799, while thanking Matthew Boulton for having finally sent the 
planchets ordered many months earlier, Elias Boudinot complained about their price, 
which was higher than expected, and about their quality. It appears that the captain of the 
vessel which had brought them to America had carelessly put them into ‘a very wet part of 
the Ship, by which means about one fifth part of them are almost spoiled’, necessitating 
recleaning.'’' Considering Boudinot’s previous desperation for planchets, the Mint’s 
observations border on the churlish, and, in any case, Soho might not have been able to tell 
a ship’s captain where to store its goods. But a later complaint had firmer grounds. 
Boulton, Watt did not always put the planchets it sent in casks of sufficient strength to 
safely contain them during a rough sea voyage. In the case of an 1818 shipment, a number 
of the kegs actually broke, ‘and it is believed that upwards [of] a hundred weight of 
Planchetts [sic] have been lost, and a considerable quantity so much bent, as to render the 
coinage slow and difficult’. 

A final difficulty with the Soho firm was that, even after it had established a regular 
connection with the Mint, it did not always deliver its products on time. While matters 
never again reached the conditions of 179^9, the company’s somewhat whimsical notion 
of promptness in shipments caused considerable anxiety in Philadelphia on several 
occasions. In one case, Elias Boudinot wrote to Rufus King, the American minister in 
London, speculating whether Soho’s delay in sending much needed blanks might be 
ascribed to the death of its founder, Matthew Boulton. Concern and complaint over 
delayed deliveries continued to appear in the Mint-Soho correspondence down to its end in 
the later 1830s. 

But Boulton, Watt & Company had complaints as well. Chief among them was the fact 
that the Mint rarely paid its bills on time. It was encouraged to do so by financial discounts: 
Soho agreed to give the United States a IV 2 per cent discount on planchets to be sent if 
timely payment had been received for the last shipment. Scattered references in the Mint 
Books indicate that the Philadelphia Mint did occasionally take advantage of this 
provision. but it was much more likely to be dunned by Soho for late payment, a 
reflection of its unwillingness or inability to meet its obligations. Curiously, these falls from 
fiscal grace were not confined to the early days of the Mint, when money for any activity of 
the new federal government was likely to be in short supply. There are also a number of 
instances of extra charges for tardy payment in the 1830s, by which time the government, 


NA. Zacchaeus Walker Jr to Robert Patterson, 19 July 
1817. 

NA. Samuel Moore to Matthew Robinson Boulton, 19 
May 1835. 

BRL. Assay Office Non-Book Items, Incoming Letter 
Box B4 (Boa to Boz), Elias Boudinot to Matthew Boulton, 3 
July 1799. 


NA. Robert Patterson to Matthew Robinson Boulton, 
28 August 1818; emphasis in original. 

NA. Eiias Boudinot to Rufus King, 15 May? LSOl. 

For example, sec an entry for 1 1 August 1807, when the 
United States Mint was granted a rebate of nearly £90 for its 
promptness in this respect (BRL. Mint Book [Number 20], 
Mint and Coinage Day Book, 1805-8, p. 275). 
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and its Mint, should have done better. At one point, the problem reached such a state 
that, when Mint Director Patterson approached Soho for a shipment of planchets in 1816, 
he appears to have been politely but firmly told that no additional blanks could be sent out 
until the Mint had paid for two earlier cargoes. Patterson made good on the Mint’s debts in 
November 1816, but not without some grumbling. 

In January 1816, an individual named William Harrold approached the Mint with an 
alternative offer of planchets. Doing business in Philadelphia, he was one of the principals 
of the Birmingham firm of Belles & Harrold. Harrold proposed that his company supply 
the Mint with its cent planchets, 'ready for the die at one shilling and three pence 
halfpenny sterling pr lb’; if half-cent planchets were desired, his firm could also supply 
them, at Is. 4d. per pound. The planchets would be invoiced at cost, and the Mint would 
pay a commission of ten per cent, plus shipping and insurance. 

His advances fell on receptive ears. The following day, an agreement was drawn up 
between the Mint and Belles & Harrold, by which the latter was to supply a trial shipment 
of five tons of copper cent planchets, under the conditions of Harrold’s original proposal.'*® 
Soho’s deficiencies had caught up with it, and, for the next seventeen years, the Mint 
would have two foreign suppliers of planchets. 

Philadelphia appears to have had fewer difficulties with this second firm than with the 
first, and Belles & Harrold took over an increasing share of the planchet trade. In mid 
1821, the Mint determined to dispense with the services of Boulton, Watt altogether, at 
least for the time being. Beyond the obvious fact that it now had a second source, two 
other factors were adduced for this decision. First, the planchet shipment which Philadel- 
phia had received in June 1821 had proved to be a disappointment: many of the blanks had 
been so badly damaged in transit that they were no longer fit for coinage. The presence of a 
cargo of salt on board the Kensington (the vessel which brought them) was advanced as a 
possible cause of the trouble. 

The second problem centred on the current high rate of exchange, some 9'/2 per cent 
above par. The sum allotted to the Mint to pay for its copper was actually less than the 
amount now due to Boulton. Watt. Since demand for cents had diminished, a decision was 
taken to end the Mint’s connection with Boulton, Watt & Company. 

These observations were expressed in a letter from Mint Director Patterson,"*’^ who was 
not being entirely candid. The rate of exchange was adverse at the lime, a consequence of 
the economic dislocations which had begun in 1819 and which would continue through the 
earlier 1820s. But the public still needed cents, and Philadelphia was still procuring 
planchets for them in England, regardless of e.xchange ratios; but now it was receiving 
them from Belles & Harrold. not Boulton, Watt & Company.-*’ 

In reply to this decision by the Mint. Zacchaeus Walker Jr admitted that the faulty 
shipment had in fact crossed the Atlantic in company with a cargo of salt, and that this had 
caused the damage that the Mint Director had mentioned. But the resolution to ship the 
planchets in this fashion had actually been the lesser of two evils: the Kensington was the 
only vessel in Liverpool available at the time, and, rather than risk Patterson's wrath 
because of a late shipment, Soho had preferred to take its chances with the salt. Walker 
apologised profusely, added that he was closing out the Mint’s account with great regrets. 


For examples of later payment prohicms. sec cniric.'i of 
14 and 24 April 1832 in BRL. Mini Book |.Numher .38|. Mint 
and Coinage Day Book, 1820-34, pp, 228-V. 

NA. Robert Patterson to Matthew Robinson Boulton. 
14 November 1816. 

" NA. William Harrold to ‘Patterson Esqr'. 31 January 
1816. 

“ NA. 'An .Aerecinent between the Mint and Belles & 


Harrold'. I February 1816. 

NA. Robert Patterson to Matthew Robinson Boulton. 
21 July 1821. 

In point of fact, the National Archives contain records 
for planchet shipments from Belles & Harrold throughout 
this period, one on 1(1 February 1821 . a second on 22 March 
of the same year, one each in October and November 1823. 
etc 
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and that he ardently hoped that the connection with the United States would be resumed.^* 

In fact, it would be re-established in three years, and it would then endure for another 
thirteen. That it should have been resumed was certainly not due to the fact that the Mint 
had no other choice for planchets: its connection with Belies & Harrold would endure, 
even as it diminished in importance, down to 1833. There was another, major reason for a 
resumption of the commerce; for all its faults, Soho was able to supply the Mint with 
products and expertise which the latter could not find elsewhere. 

It furnished high-quality steel for coinage dies, along with advice on how to employ that 
steel to best advantage. The Mint had requested help here as early as 1798; the problem of 
hardening dies seems to have given it particular difficulty, ‘for altho’ we have them [dies] 
tolerably well done, yet our Loss in them is much greater than . . . necessary ’. This theme 
was returned to a year later, as Elias Boudinot admitted to Soho that die manufacture was 
‘the greatest difficulty I have experienced’, - which, considering that the Mint director was 
also encountering problems with planchet shipments, the annual visitation of yellow fever 
on Philadelphia and its Mint, and the United States Congress, which was threatening to 
close the institution for good, must have meant that the die difficulty was serious indeed. 
More British steel was requested, and thanks were tendered for previous instructions on 
hardening dies.^^ 

Advice and materials were requested in another area. One of the coining specialities of 
Boulton, Watt was the production of copper proof coinage with a rich, mahogany surface. 
Early in 1825, the then director, Samuel Moore, wrote the firm to solicit information 
concerning ‘the process by which the covering or finish called bronzing, or browning, is 
prepared and applied to Medals’. Matthew Robinson Boulton responded by sending out 
some of the bronze powder used to achieve the effect, as well as detailed instructions on its 
application. The Mint was attempting to bronze some of its products by the following year, 
with inconclusive results;^'^ but it soon became adept at the work, and it would shortly be 
creating specimen strikings of its copper coinage with the new surface. These special coins, 
intended to show the Mint at its best, were emitted in very small quantities through 1831;^“* 
one such piece is illustrated (pi. 2, nos 14, 15). 

The supply of dies, bronzing powder, and advice on their uses set Boulton, Watt & 
Company apart from its competitors and kept Mint interest in the firm alive even during 
times of troubles. But Soho very nearly occupied a much more important role in its relation 
with the Americans, that of a supplier of coinage machinery. 

This theme runs like a thread through most of the years of the English connection. 
Simply put, the Americans were finding that setting up and operating a national coining 
facility were difficult ventures, surrounded with problems that the people of Soho had 
already met and solved. Elias Boudinot’s letter to Matthew Boulton of 22 April 1799 
deserves a second examination here: in it, Boudinot described the current state of the 
Mint, and how he believed it might be improved with help from Birmingham. 

The Philadelphia Mint was a backward establishment: 

We use the common Presses with Levers that go by manuel [sicj Labor, excepting that as to small Coin & 
Cents, the Press is fed by means of a Hopper instead of being put under by Hand — We strike about half a 
Million of Dollars in Gold & Silver pr. Ann. and as many Plachetts [sic] of Copper as we can get -It would have 
been very pleasing to me to have had our Coin struck by abler Artists, if Policy and the national Prejudices 
permitted it - but this [was] found impracticable. 


NA. Zacchacus Walker Jr to Robert Patterson, 5 
October 1821, 

BRL. Assay Office Non-Book Items, Incoming Letter 
Box B^ (Boa to Boz), Elias Boudinot to Matthew Boulton, 
10 July 1798, and 22 April 1799. 


“ BRL. Assay Office Non-Book Items, Incoming Letter 
Box M2 (Mol to Mz), letters of Samuel Moore to Matthew 
Robinson Boulton, 16 February 1825, 22 May 1826. 

W. Breen, Waller Breen’s Encyclopedia of U. S. and 
Colonial Proof Coins, 1722-1977 (New York. 1977), p. 13. 
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Boudinot contrasted this with what he had heard about Matthew Boulton’s improve- 
ments in the art of coining, particularly the latter’s efforts to make coins which could not be 
counterfeited. He would greatly appreciate any advice Boulton chose to give him leading 
to the amelioration of America’s coinage, and he would of course keep such counsel to 
himself. 

The Mint director eventurally came to the primary point of his letter; 

I have had it in Contemplation to request you to let me have an Estimate of the Expence of a Mint compleat in 
all its parts, but on a small Scale, to be e.xecuted by you, & sent out here with full Directions for putting it up, 
including the Engine &c. &c. If you could favour me with such an Estimate, accompanying it with such 
Explanations as would enable me to induce Congress to agree to it, I should be much obliged, as it might render 
the Business more expeditious & easy in future. 

Boudinot added that he had been emboldened to request this information by the hints 
which Boulton had dropped as to Soho’s activities on behalf of the Russian imperial 
government. 

The industrialist’s reply must have come as a disappointment; he merely advised that he 
would take the estimate for the refurbished Philadelphia Mint under consideration as soon 
as he returned to Soho (he was in London at the time, possibly in connection with his 
British regal coinage of that year). Boudinot would receive an outline of costs by the next 
post. Perhaps attempting to whet Boudinot’s appetite, Boulton appended two observations 
on the current state of Soho: ‘my new Mint is quite finished & is a beautifull [sic] Machine 
as it’s free from Noise & Complex Machineryf.] 1 have coined with 8 presses in one Hour 
40,000 pieces of Copper Money 64 in the pound wt’. Boudinot would count himself lucky 
to coin that many cents during the entire year of 1799. 

Despite his promise of a prompt reply, Boulton lapsed into lethargy as far as the project 
was concerned. Having heard nothing by early November, Boudinot was obliged to bring 
up the subject again. He had apparently told members of Congress who opposed the Mint 
about his correspondence with Boulton concerning a new coining facility, in hopes that 
they would withdraw their criticism and allow his organisation to get on with its work. But 
his plans had miscarried: far from withdrawing, his critics were now pressing their attacks, 
raising difficult questions about exact expenses, queries which the Mint director could not 
answer without help from Matthew Boulton. He therefore reiterated his request, in 
somewhat more precise terms: 

I am preparing to lay before Congress, an entire new Plan of a Mint, as I am dissatisfied with our present 
Estabiishment - To enable me to do this with Precission [sic], will you be so good as to let me know what you 
will charge for a compleat Apparatus of a Mint on your own best approved plan, with a Steam-Engine equal to 
the Force of 8 Horses constantly at work - the Whole shipped on board a Vessel bound for this Port, so that 
Congress may have a View of the entire Expence by adding the Freight & Insurance 

No further record exists of these first negotiations. It is likely that Matthew Boulton, by 
now supplying Britain with regal copper coinage, involved as well with the difficult Russian 
mint project, decided that he had challenges enough for the time being. But his decision (if 
it were his) was unwise; never again would Soho come so close to refurbishing the United 
States Mint. Had its founder acted in the enterprising way which he usually did, the history 
of the Mint, and the fortunes of Soho, might well have been very different. 

As it was, there ensued for the next thirty-five years a complicated ritual dance, in which 
first one side, then the other, coyly suggested the sale of British machinery to the United 


BRL. Assay Office Non-Book Items. Incoming Letter 22 April and 6 November I7W. Miillhew Boulton to Elias 
Box B4 (Boa to Boz). Elias Boudinot to Matthew Boulton. Boudinot. K June 1799 . 
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States Mint, then backed away when the other party took the suggestion seriously. We 
hear no more of the matter during the elder Boulton’s lifetime, but his son, writing to 
Philadelphia a year after his father’s death, made a most interesting proposal. Matthew 
Robinson Boulton offered to manufacture American cents from start to finish, adorning 
them with the regular designs ‘or with any other device’. He also stood ready to sell ‘my 
coining apparatus’ to the United States Government. No American reply has been 
found, and Anglo-American hostilities would in any case have soon rendered such a 
scheme impossible. 

For a decade after the end of that conflict, dealings between Soho and the United States 
Mint centred on planchets, and, as we have seen, Soho’s position was even challenged 
here, in the form of Belles & Harrold. But the Mint was requesting other products and 
advice by the middle of the 1820s, and in time these would lead to a second round of talks 
concerning minting machinery. 

Late in the summer of 1827, Philadelphia made what was probably its most detailed 
request for moneying information from Boulton, Watt & Company. Director Moore 
observed that it was ‘not impossible’ that the American Congress would soon authorise the 
modernisation of its Mint. He was therefore anxious to learn as much as he could about the 
nature of Soho’s ‘improved combinations for the purpose of coinage by steam power, of 
which fame speaks so highly’; could Matthew Robinson Boulton do him the favour of 
answering the following questions? 

First, how much coinage could be struck in a given time by an engine of, say, ten 
horsepower? Moore requested specific data for gold and silver money of various sizes, the 
number of presses involved, and so on. Secondly, what was the smallest steam engine with 
which Boulton had coined successfully? Thirdly, did an engine of that power perform all of 
the operations involved in producing coins, or merely that of striking them from prepared 
planchets? If the latter, did Boulton use a second engine for the preliminary operations of 
rolling, drawing, and milling? How could these steps be accomplished by steam? Fourthly, 
if the United States Mint did decide to modernise, how large an area ‘would be sufficient to 
accomodate the coining machinery complete of four presses adapted to the coinage of your 
half crown pieces[?J’. The director of the Mint was almost certainty thinking of half-dollars 
here and throughout his letter, because these coins were roughly comparable in size to the 
English denomination, and they were also the most widely struck American coins of the 
later 1820s. 

Now to basics. Moore next inquired about ‘the terms on which you furnish that system of 
Machinery’ and how long it would take to supply it. Indeed, would Boulton be willing to 
sell ‘such drawings and instructions as may enable foreign [American] Artists to construct 
the Machinery in question’? Further information was requested on this point. Finally, the 
Mint director asked to be reassured that Soho’s coining methods were ‘liable to few 
irregularities, by which the accurate application of the die would be deranged, the coin 
impaired, or the machinery injured’. This last request was probably for Congressional 
consumption rather than the director’s peace of mind: Boulton, Watt & Company had 
been successfully striking coins with its presses for nearly forty years, had been exporting 
the presses themselves for thirty. There had been no serious complaints in the past, and 
Moore was doubtless perfectly aware of it. 

An ultimately fruitless correspondence continued for the next two years, Boulton 
replied on 10 November 1827. His letter has not survived, but Moore apparently found its 


BRL, Assay Office Non-Book Items, Incoming Letter BRL, Assay Office Non-Book Items, Incoming Letter 

Box R2 (Roa to Rz), Matthew Robinson Boulton to William Box M2 (Mol to Mz), Samuel Moore to Matthew Robinson 
Rush, Director of the Mint. 24 August 1810, Boulton, 31 August 1827. 
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contents satisfactory. When or if steam power was decided upon, ‘the subject can be 
resumed’.'’® 

The Americans debated the matter throughout 1828, Moore informing prominent 
officials of his correspondence with Birmingham. The Mint director forcefully argued that 
the establishment needed modernisation for an enlargement of its operations, and that 
Soho was willing to furnish the equipment necessary for the purpose for around £7000, plus 
freight eharges from Liverpool. On the other hand, Moore added that he had heard that 
there was ‘machinery of this description constructed by Mr. Boulton for a Mint in South 
America . . . now in New York for sale’. Providing it could be adapted to the Mint’s 
requirements, ‘it would be judicious to embrace the opportunity of securing it’. It would 
probably cost no more than Boulton’s apparatus, and heavy transatlantic shipping costs 
would also be avoided 

Moore mentioned this second mint to Boulton, perhaps in a desire to inject a note of 
competition into the proceedings. He observed that the United Slates Mint had been 
approached ‘thro’ a Gentleman in New York,’ representing the Anglo-Mcxican Mint 
Association. The director of the Mint had requested such plans from this individual. Major 
W. G. Buckner, ‘as will enable us to determine whether it is adapted to the capacity of our 
. . . Mint’. Providing that Boulton, Watt had in fact excuted the coining apparatus, would 
Boulton stand ready to give his views on its perfection, ‘both to efficiency and elegance?’'’^’ 

Soho was perfectly ready to extol the excellence of its machinery, but it had no intention 
of gratuitously sending its plans to America. Major Buckner attempted to extract them 
from Boulton, Watt & Company and failed utterly. The Soho firm cited the sheer 
complexity of its apparatus, which would necessitate the making of general and detailed 
drawings, ‘far beyond what we have the necessary facility for preparing’; the machinery 
was excellent, fully comparable to that executed by Boulton, Watt for the Royal Mint and 
other establishments, and Philadelphia should be content with this general form of 
guarantee. The firm added two observations of some importance to this narrative. First, 
the machinery under discussion was ‘lying here’ at Soho. Secondly, if the Americans 
wanted it, it would cost them £3824. This odd figure confirms that this machinery had 
originally been destined for Guanajuato, Mexico; and we now know its whereabouts, four 
years after it had originally been ordered for the federal mint in that city.^- 

Soho’s citation of the complexity of its plans as an excuse for non-compliance with the 
American request was disingenuous: the real reason is likely to have been a fear that, once 
the plans were in the United States, they would quickly be copied, u.sed, and returned to 
England without a payment for the privilege. And considering the problems with securing 
and maintaining copyright in the early nineteenth century, this fear, if it existed, would 
have not been groundless. 

In any event, negotiations for the machinery were about to collapse. The company which 
had been chosen to ship it refused to guarantee it ‘subject to any responsibility on our 
part,’ arguing that the name of Boulton, Watt & Company ought to be surety enough. In 
addition, the American Government would have to make payment in England before the 
machinery was sent.^^ The United States decided against this demand, and the matter was 
allowed to lapse. 


NA. Samuel Moore lo Matthew Robinson Boulton, ly 
January 1828. 

NA. Samuel Moore to John Sergeant, Chairman of the 
Committee on the Mint. 23 December 1828. 

NA. Samuel Moore to Matthew Robinson Boulton. 27 
May 1829. 

NA, Boulton. Walt & Company to unnamed corre- 
spondent (Major W. G. Buckner), 22 June 1829 (copy). 


For a detailed account of the connection of Boulton. 
Wat! & Company with the Anglo-Mcxican Mint Association 
and the Guanajuato Mint, sec the author's ‘"A Mint for 
.Mexico": Boulton. Watt and the Guanajuato Mint. I82,S- 
1849'. 8NJ 56 (1986). 

NA. extract of a letter from Messrs. Rougemonl f'.’) & 
Company to unnamed correspondent (presumably W. G. 
Buckner). 27 June 1829. 
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The final movement in the complicated dance came from the American side, several 
years later. It is contained in a postscript to a letter which the new director of the Mint, 
Robert Maskell Patterson, wrote to Matthew Robinson Boulton in the summer of 1836: 

P.S. - It may not be uninteresting to you to mention that we are coining your copper, very successlully, with a 
Lever press, moved by a Steam Engine, The press is a modification of one made in Paris by Tonnelier [probably 
Thonnelier], It is striking, with great ease, and without noise or jar, 80 pieces per minute, and we think of 
increasing its speed to 100. The motion is communicated from a drum shaft, by a strap and pulley. We are 
preparing similar presses for all our coining.^ 

There was food for thought here; if the United States were now advanced enough in 
technology to connect a steam engine to a modified coining press, securing results which 
were fully comparable with those in England, it was probably also advanced enough to 
provide its own planchets for cents. 

In point of fact, it was already doing so by the time of this letter. 

At the beginning of 1834, the Mint began regularly receiving planchets from a new, 
completely domestic source, the firm of Crocker, Brothers & Company of Taunton, 
Massachusetts. Its connections with this supplier began towards the end of the preceding 
year,^-^ and they were initiated on a purely trial basis, just as had been Philadelphia’s 
dealings with Boulton, Watt & Company so many years before. As with its foreign 
suppliers, the Mint had some complaints about the quality of the wares offered by its new, 
domestic one: the planchets it had received on trial from Crocker, Brothers varied greatly 
in weight, the casks in which they were sent were too flimsy adequately to protect their 
contents, etc. But all things considered, the Taunton firm would do well enough, and 
regular shipments now commenced.®^ 

Crocker, Brothers offered distinct advantages over Boulton, Watt. An obvious one was 
that Massachusetts was several weeks closer to the Philadelphia Mint than was Soho, which 
made communications and the promise of a regular flow of planchets infinitely easier than 
it had been. It would also be possible to effect payment for planchets in dollars rather than 
in sterling bills of exchange, which had always presented difficulties for a Mint with severe 
financial problems. Crocker, Brothers & Company would even oblige the Mint by 
accepting payment in the coins struck from its planchets, an option which was gladly and 
gratefully accepted by the Mint. 

The element of timing is important here. Just as the Mint was considering a new, 
domestic connection, a sequence of events took place which underscored the fragility of its 
foreign one with Boulton, Watt. These incidents were two shipwrecks, taking place in 
rapid succession. Collectively, they gave the United States Mint food for serious thought, 
at a time when it was outgrowing its relationship with Soho. 

In the first episode, the firm and the Mint which it served got off lightly. On 22 
September 1832, twentymine casks of cent planchets left Birmingham for Liverpool. (This 
odd number of casks was favoured for shipments during the period, probably because it 
was almost exactly equal to five tons net weight.) On 1 October, Soho sent a second 
package to join the first, consisting of a large box with 5 cwt of fine Swedish grain copper, 
which the United States Mint favoured as an alloy in its precions-metal coinage. These two 
cargoes were put on board the Algonquin, which cleared Liverpool for America on 8 
October. 


BRL. Assay Office Non-Book tiems, Incoming Letter 
Box PI (Pa to Pin). Robert M, Patterson to Matthew 
Robinson Boulton, 25 August 1836. 

NA. Samuel Moore to R. B. Yancy, interim Secretary 
of the Treasury, 10 October 1833. Moore mentioned that 
planchets had been received from the Massachusetts firm. 


but he did not state an amount. 

“ NA. Samuel Moore to Crocker, Brothers & Company, 
1 1 January 1834. 

NA. Robert M. Patterson to Crocker, Brothers & 
Company, 22 August 1837. 
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The vessel was wrecked. Neither the Birmingham nor the National Archives pinpointed 
the location of the accident, but it is likely to have been on the British coast, perhaps off 
Cornwall. I base this conjecture on an examination of sailing patterns during that period, 
and on the fact that Mint Director Moore was notified of the wreck on IS October, from 
Liverpool. 

The planchets were recovered, indicating at least that the wreck took place in shallow 
water. They were returned to Soho, where they were refinished and annealed. Boulton, 
Watt’s canal carrier, Worthington & Company, dispatched them to Liverpool for 
reshipment to America the following month. The charges for the refinishing of the copper, 
plus porterage and reshipping, came to £87 3s. 5d., a sum paid by the underwriters of the 
Algonquin . 

The Algonquin seems to have been repaired and refloated - at least, we find a vessel by 
that name (but with a new master) involved in the final Soho planchet shipment, which 
took place in the spring of 1837,'’''* But the wreck of the second ship, the Delaware, was far 
more serious, for much of her cargo was never recovered, and she never sailed again. 

The planchets involved in the Delaware disaster started out in the ordinary fashion: 
some twenty-nine casks of them (slightly more than five tons, in this instance) left 
Liverpool on 26 October 1833, Samuel Moore being so advised on 6 November. The cost 
of the planchets amounted to £660 (which included a late charge of £2 7s. per ton, an 
attempt by Soho to get the Americans to pay for their shipments on time). Insurance and 
shipping charges added another £17 10s. 5d. to the bill. 

The ship had been involved in the planchet trade the previous summer, clearing 
Liverpool for Philadelphia at the end of June.^^’ Based on sailing schedules for the period, 
the Delaware would have barely had time to return to Liverpool and take on additional 
cargo before she was once again crossing the Atlantic: the haste with which the business 
was conducted might have had a part to play in her later troubles. 

She went down off Wilmington. Delaware in weather which was so bad that attempts to 
salvage her were fruitless. Of her planchet cargo, nine casks were lost completely, as well 
as parts of two others. Another nine casks were recovered, carried into Wilmington, 
condemned there as salvage, and sold to John Vaughan, who was the Philadelphia agent 
for the insurer, Lloyds. Vaughan had earlier reached an agreement with Samuel Moore, by 
which the latter promised to purchase the blanks for twenty-eight cents per hundred if 
undamaged, twenty-two cents per hundred if damaged ('which was the price of alloy’). 
Thus armed, the insurance agent bought the nine casks (at twenty-six cents per hundred, 
some of the planchets having been damaged during their adventure). The other nine casks 
of the original shipment were also recovered, 'unfit for any purpose but alloy’; they and the 
remnants of the two broken casks were sold at Philadelphia, the ubiquitous Vaughan 
managing to buy the lot. All told, of the original five tons of the shipment, 7681 lb. of 
planchets eventually reached the Mint; but another 3687 lb, were never received. The 
value of the salvaged copper, paid for at the Mint, was $1830.94. On 18 October 1834, 
Samuel Moore wrote to Matthew Robinson Boulton, appending Vaughan’s report on the 
accident. He requested Boulton, Watt & Company to pass along whatever monies they 
received from the underwriters.^' In the event, however, the account would not be settled 


** BRL. Mini Book [Number .18]. Mini and Coinage Day 
Book, 1820- .t4, pp. 233-8. The entries pertaining to the 
Algoiiiiuin begin on 22 September 1832 and end on 29 
November 18.32. The collection of the American Numisma- 
tic Society contains several 1832 and 1833 ecnls which show 
damage consistent with having been immersed in salt water 
during the planchet stage and later refinished (pi. 2. nos 
16-19). 

BRL. Mint and Coinage Day Book. 1834-49, p. 4.3 


(entry for 3 May 1837). 

BRL. Mint Book [Number 3S|, Mint and Coinage Day 
Book, I820-.34. pp. 252-3, 2.58-9. 

BRL Assay Office Non-Book Items, Incoming Letter 
Box M2 (Mol to Mz). Samuel Moore to Matthew Robinson 
Boulton. 18 October 1834. .Moore included clear copies of 
Vaughan's report on events, as well as the latter's statement 
‘C on the copper recovered and the charges pertaining 
thereto. 
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until August 1835, when the Mint found itself acceding to the underwriters’ account of 
things, ‘so that this unfortunate transaction may now be cleared’ 7^ The difficulties arising 
out of the Delaware affair had gone on for nearly two years, a constant reminder of the 
Mint’s vulnerability as long as the British connection was maintained. Meanwhile, the new 
association with an American planchet supplier was working fairly well. One more jolt to 
the transatlantic trade might well see its total abandonment in favour of the new 
arrangement. 

But the final blow had nothing directly to do with Boulton, Watt & Company. That firm 
became a victim of far larger economic difficulties, which had created a panic and a severe 
depression in the United States. The shoddily-constructed house of speculation, encou- 
raged by outgoing President Jackson, collapsed around the head of his hapless, handpicked 
successor, Martin Van Buren. Taking office in March, Van Buren found himself 
confronted with economic hard times by May. Inevitably, he, and all branches of his 
administration, would be influenced by the economic implosion which his predecessor had 
helped to ignite. 

In the case of the Mint, it suddenly became impossible to render payment to Soho by the 
usual method of sending sterling bills of exchange, unsettled economic conditions having 
caused the disappearance of this form of money. But there was a deeper source of trouble, 
and Director Patterson touched upon it when he wrote to Soho in late September. The 
‘pecuniary relations’ between America and Britain were in a sorry state. Until they 
improved, ‘I cannot feel myself justified in giving you any additional order for planchets’. 
If Boulton, Watt & Company would send an account of the balance due, the Mint would 
immediately pay it. This letter must have come as a shock to Soho. The firm was doubtless 
aware of tensions, political and pecuniary, between the United States and Great Britain, 
and it may have been aware that sterling bills of exchange were difficult to procure. But it 
did not know of the existence of an American rival, which was the reason why the Mint 
could take an independent stance during this time of crisis. 

It was shortly told of this altered state of affairs. As he had requested, Robert M, 
Patterson received a final account from Soho, dated 2 November. He remitted the amount 
due, a trifle under £150, on 27 December 1837, appending a note which informed Boulton, 
Watt of the existence of Crocker, Brothers & Company. He poured salt in the wound by 
observing that the arrangement with this company ‘for furnishing us with Copper 
planchets, by which our payments are made in Copper coins, is so advantageous, that while 
it can be continued, we cannot resort to your manufactory’. But Patterson then held out a 
faint hope: if circumstances ever changed, he would be happy to send Soho further orders, 
‘as I shall ever remember the faithful, honourable, and most satisfactory manner, in which 
all your engagements with this Mint have been executed’. 

\^ile Boulton may have appreciated the gracious thanks expressed in this farewell 
letter, he was nevertheless perfectly aware that it was a farewell letter, that a major part of 
the history of Soho was coming to an end. His final words to Patterson, the Mint, and to 
America have an almost elegiac quality: 

Sir 

I am favored [sic] with your letter of the 27th ulto. covering [?] a bill of Exchange valued £147.12.5, the 
balance of my Acct. with the Mint of the United States - It is with much regret I observe from the conclusion of 
your letter that the Commands of that Establishment with which I have been honored [sic] for a long series of 


^ BRL. Assay Office Non-Book Items, Incoming Letter Argentine, U.S.A. & San Salvador Mints, Robert M. Pat- 
Box PI (Pa to Pin), Robert M. Patterson to Matthew terson to Matthew Robinson Boulton, 30 September 1837, 
Robinson Boulton, 8 August 1835. and 27 December 1837. 

BRL. Assay Office Non-Book Items, Box Brazil, Haiti, 
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years, are directed into another Channel; the interruption of a commission of nearly 40 years duration & one 
always esteemed as a valued mark of Confidence & Distinction cannot be otherwise than deeply felt, altho’ it is 
no inconsiderable mitigation to know that the event has not proceeded from any cause within my control. 
Beside [?] this impression I need merely add (?] that should circumstances hereafter allow of the renewal of it, 
you may rely on every disposition existing on my part to avail myself of the opportunity - For your obliging 
exposition of the sentiments accompanying the communication of your intentions I beg you to accept my best 
acknowledgements, as also the assurance that a lively sense & recollection of the attentions uniformly 
experienced with the Directors of the Establishment, along with great respect & esteem will not cease to be 
entertained by 

Sir 

Yours very faithfully 
M. Robn Boulton^'^ 

Once broken, the ties to Soho were never renewed. The United States Mint continued 
its new policy, obtaining its copper planchets from domestic manufacturers. And the firm 
which had served it for so many years would soon come to an end as well, as its owners died 
and their heirs decided not to continue their labours. The contributions of a British firm to 
the central coin of American history was scarcely known to more than a handful of Mint 
employees of the time, and of course fewer people still are aware of them today. In any 
case, one might surmise that the ordinary nineteenth-century American citizen would have 
not been particularly happy to learn of the ‘unpatriotic’ reliance on the expertise of the 
ancient enemy in the production of the coin with which he most typically came into 
contact. But all the same, the reliance on Soho for millions of American coins was an 
immutable fact. 

And the importance of these myriad bits of copper, which began their lives as ore in 
Cornwall, and ended them as cents and half-cents spent in Eastern cities and on Western 
prairies, should be given due credit. Without these pieces of Soho, a central chapter in the 
numismatic history of the United States could not have been written. And their 
significance as symbols, signposts along the winding road of America’s history, should 
receive due attention as well. The need to import them speaks volumes about that 
country’s adolescent stage of development at the time of the trade; its ability to sever the 
English connection and provide for itself indicates that it had gone beyond it, and come of 
age. 


KEY TO THE PLATES 

1. Cent, 1796, Sheldon 109 (obverse). Peripheries are normal. 

2. Cent, 1796, Sheldon 109 (obverse). Note weakness near edges, caused by the convexity of the planchet. 

3. Cent, 1798, Sheldon 176 (obverse). 

4. Cent, 1798. Sheldon 176 (reverse).- 

5. Anglesey halfpenny, Dalton & Hamer 282 (obverse). 

6. Anglesey halfpenny, Dalton & Hamer 282 (reverse). 

7. Detail of edge, Anglesey halfpenny (Dalton & Hamer 282). 

8. Detail of edge. United States cent (Sheldon 176). 

9. Detail of reverse. Anglesey halfpenny (Dalton & Hamer 282). 

10. Detail of reverse, United States cent (Sheldon 176). The second 8 in the date of the undertype can be 
seen below the left limb of the A. while lops of THE are visible from ICA of AMERICA to the near wreath 
ribbon. 

11. Cent, 1817, Newcomb 716 (obverse). 

12. Cent, 1817, Newcomb 7l6 (reverse). 


BRL. Letter Book, Copies of Letters Soho. 18.Y>-40, Paiierson. 29 January 18.18. 
pp. 1421-2, Matthew Robinson Boulton to Robert M. 
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13. Cent, 1817, Newcomb IV 2 (detail of edge). 

14. Cent, 1831, Newcomb 9, proof (obverse). 

15. Cent, 1831, Newcomb 9, proof (reverse). 

16. Cent, 1832, Newcomb 1 (obverse). 

17. Cent, 1832, Newcomb 1 (detail of the obverse). The discoloured area between the star and the date is 
actually below the normal level of the field. 

18. Cent, 1833, Newcomb 2 V 2 (obverse). The discoloured area extending from the head to the right of the 
date shows evidence of corrosion under magnification. As with the preceding coin, this piece never saw 
circulation. 

19. Cent, 1833, Newcomb 5 (detail of the edge). Traces of porosity may be seen, and there appears to have 
been an attempt to plane the edge flat. 
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THE CHEMICAL COMPOSITIONS OF NINETEENTH- 
CENTURY COPPER-BASE ENGLISH JETONS 


M. B. MITCHINER, C. MORTIMER and A. M. POLLARD 


Tins paper, in which jctons are defined in the general Continental sense to mean 
die-stamped small metal discs without intrinsic monetary value, spans a period of 
fundamental change in the English brass-making industry. Traditional calamine brass gave 
way to .spelter brass and the Birmingham brass houses became pre-eminent. These changes 
are reflected by the jetons themselves which are best studied in three roughly equal 
periods. All specimens were analysed by the X-ray fluorescence technique using the 
methods and standards described previously.* 

From c. 1 790 to 1830 

Three main alloys were popular during this period. Traditional calamine brass with a zinc 
content of 20 to 25 per cent was initially the preferred alloy, but this was to receive 
competition from brass made by Champion's granulated copper process with its higher zinc 
content of 30 to 33 per cent. Alongside these brasses were the gilding metals which had low 
zinc contents in the general range of 4 to 7 per cent and were normally used for making 
planchets that were subsequently to be silver plated. 


BIRMINGHAM FIRMS 


Thomii.s Halliday: floruit 1797-1845/49- 

School counters of Princess Charlotte type probably struck shortly after her death in 1817. 

1. Ohw Diad. bust left: sinned below - H 

H.R.H, THE.PRINCESS.CHARLOTTE - below; BORN.JAN,7.1796.DlED.NOV.6.18l7 
Rev. In a frame within ornamental cartouche; 5 INTEGERS 
(Hawkins 1975-’ no. .1005) 

2. Obv. Diad. bust left; signed below - H 

H.R.H.THE.PRINCESS.CHARLOTTE 
Rev. Around rose; ONE. INTEGER; broad floral border 
(Hawkins 1975 no. 3004) 


' M. Robinson and A. M Pollard. ’Analysis of Burmese 
coins by X-ray fluorescence", NCirc ( 19S3). 26.3-6 and 29.3-6; 
M. B Miichincr and A. Skinner, ’Emjlish tokens: c. I20t) to 
1425", BNJ 53 (1983), 29-77: M. B. Mitchiner and A. 
Skinner, ‘Contemporary forgeries of English silver coins and 
their chemical compositions. Henry 111 to William III'. .NC 
(1985), 2()9-.36; M. B Miichincr. C. Mortimer and A. M 
Pollard, ‘'I'he chemical compositions of English scvcnieenih- 
eentury base metal coins and tokens'. HM 5.“! ( 1985). 144-63 
and the references cited therein. 

- R. N P Hawkins. 'Dictionary of Birmingham makers 


of metallic tickets, checks and counters during the middle 
and later pan of the I9lh century'. SCMH (1960). 142 and 
180, R N. P Hawkins published a series of articles on the 
makers of metallic tickets in this journal from 196(1 until 
1976 Subsequent references to this senes are cited in the 
form Hawkins .SC.Mli- plus date and page. 

’ R N. P. Hawkins. 'School counters for marks of merit', 
in Ftiur xttidm of Hritish iiiciatlic lickets iiiul commernul 
checks of the l'Jih-20ili ceiiluries. BANS I3oiis Stockwell 
Memorial Papers no. 2 (1975). pp. 1-31. 



Kettle firm: floruit 1792-1830 

Signed jetons and medalets span this period and are accompanied by a much larger number of closely related 
unsigned pieces, probably mainly produced by the same firm.'’ 

'Napoleonic series of 1814-1815': a close-knit die-linked series.^ 

3, Obv. Napoleon seated backwards on a cow being led by walking horned devil who pulls a halter around 

Napoleon's neck: INSEPERABLE. FRIENDS - in ex: TO, ELBA 
Rev. around top: WE,CONQUER,TO,SET,FREE 

field: EMP,/OF,RUSSIA/K,OF.PRUSSIA/MARQUISAVELLrNGTON/PRINCE/ 
SCHWARTZEN- /BERG 
bottom; MARCH, 31, 1814 

(Another jeton from the same obverse die has on the reverse the inscription in twelve lines 'The liberties 
of Europe rest by the united efforts of England and her august allies. The preliminaries of peace signed 
May 30, 1814) 

4, Obv. Bare head left: ALEXANDER,EMP,OF, ALL.THE,RUSSIAS 
Rev. same die as previous jeton. 

5, Obv. Armed horseman galloping left: CROWN. PRINCE. OF.ORANGE - HOLLANDS. GLORY 
Rev. In wreath; WATERLOO/JUNE. 18, 1815 

(Batty 1878, p. 508. no. 4964h) 

‘Monarchs and famous persons series of 1820-1830’: an extensive series in which the present pieces probably 
emanate from the Kettle workshop. Another known manufacturer of related jetons was Ingram. 

6, Obv. King’s bust left: H.M.G.M.KING.GEORGE.III 

Rev. BORN .JUNE 4. 1738. CROWNED. OCTR. 25. 1760, DIED. JANY, 29. 1820. IN. THE. 60. YEAR, 
0F.HIS.REIGN,AND.1N,THE.82.YEAR.0F.HIS,AGE. 

(Batty 1878, p. 421, nos. 4i37a-f: the same incorrect reverse occurs on a related issues signed KETTLE - 
author and Batty 4137s-t. George III acceeded when George II died on 25 Oct, 1760, but he was 
crowned on 22 Sept. 1761) 

7, Obv. Bare headed bust left: FREDERICK. DUKE. OF, YORK 

Rev. Wreathed funerary urn on stand, inscribed: DIED/JANY.5th,/1827 
around: BORN.AUGUST. 16, 1763 - THE. SOLDIERS, FRIEND 
(Batty 1878, p. 520 no, 5069c) 

8, Obv. King’s bare head left; GEORGE, IV, KING. OF.GREAT.BRITAIN 
Rev. Laureate funerary urn on stand, inscribed: BORN. 1762 / DIED, 1830 
above: BELOVED.*. LAMENTED 

9, Obv. as previous jeton, different die 

Rev. In wreath: BORN/ 1762/DIED/JUNE 26/1830 
(Batty 1878, p. 436 no. 4236o) 

Thomas Wells Ingram: floruit 1806-38* 

His work includes a number of signed card counters closely related to the present unsigned specimen depicting 
Edmond Hoyle, the 'father of whist’. It was probably struck about 1830. 

10, Obv. Man seated left playing cards, with ace of spades in raised hand: another ace on table: above: 
HOYLE 

Rev. In wreath: KEEP / YOUR / TEMPER 
Coin forgery 

This class of plated forgery (normally shillings) is commonly encountered and probably emanates from 
Birmingham. A recent hoard has been published by Hawkins," 

H. George III halfcrown dated 1819 

(Mitchiner and Skinner 1985,® no, 48) 


^ For example, R. N, P, Hawkins, 'Minor products of 421-43. 

British nineteenth- century diesinking', B/W (1960), 174-89, ''Hawkins, BNJ (1960), 177; SCM8 (1960), 182 and 
appendix 1; also numerous examples described by D.T, (1970), 44; also Batty 1877, p. 399 no, 4002d. 

Bally, Bal/y's desenpfive cafalogiie of !lte copper coinage of ^ R. N. P. Hawkins. ‘A hoard of uncirculated forged 
Greal Britain, Ireland, British Isles and colonies, local and George III shillings', SCMB (1985), 237-8. 
private tokens, jeiloiw etc, (Manchester, 1868-98), " M. B. Mitchiner and A. Skinner, ‘Contemporary for- 

' In addition to further unpublished issues see also Batty geries of English silver coins and their chemical composi- 
(1877, p. 388 no. 3944) and, for mainly Continental pieces, tions: Henry III to William III’. NC (1985), 209-36, 

R. Chalon, 'Numismatique de Waterloo', RBN (1878), 
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LONDON FIRMS 

Wyon; issued f.l790 

12. Obv. Busts of king and queen right: GEORGIUS.III.ET.CHARLOTTE.REX.ET.REG. 
Rev. Pair of outline hearts with crown above: PATRONS. OF. VIRTUE 
(Brown,** 340; Fearon 1984,'" 241.1; Batty 1884, p. 677 no. 20.52) 

Closely related jetons were signed by Wyon and dated 1790. 


Anonymous: an East India Company recruiting ticket issued circa 1835 

13. Obv. Armed mounted dragoon brandishing sword, galloping right: I lORSE. ARTILLERY 
Rev. Field: APPLY/AT.No.35/SOUO,SOUARE/LONDON 
around: WANTED. FOR.THE.EAST.INDIES 

(Bell 1975,", p. 5; Pridmore 1975, p. 270 no. 398) See also Mitchincr 1979” no. 2106. 



BIRMINGHAM 


Weight” 

Cu 

Zn 

Sn 

Pb 

Ag 

Ni 

As 

Sb 

Fe 

Ref. 

1. 

Flalliday 

c. 1817/18 

13.20 

77.2 

22.0 

- 

0.18 

0,08 

- 

0,35 

- 

- 

713 

2. 

Halliday 

c. 1817/18 

6.,36 

76.6 

22.1 

0.24 

0.79 

0.07 

- 

0.49 

0.17 

0.20 

714 

3. 

Kettle 
(die-link 4) 

1814 

silvered surface 

4.40 

93.9 

4.7 

0.29 

0.39 

0.40 

0.08 

0.46 

— 

0.44 

- 

0.14 

319 

4. 

Kettle (die-link 3) 

1814 

5.05 

78.1 

20.7 

- 

0.61 

— 

- 

0.42 

- 

0.08 

460 

5. 

Kettle (silvered) 

1815 

3.95 

94.0 

5.0 

- 

0.30 

0.28 

- 

tr 


0.09 

461 

6. 

Kettle 

1820 

3.85 

73.8 

25.1 

- 

0.46 

- 

— 

0.51 

- 

0.11 

544 

7. 

Kettle 

1827 

5.48 

73.1 

26.4 

- 

0.13 

- 

— 

tr 

- 

0.10 

545 

8. 

Kettle 

1830 

5.45 

69.1 

30.4 

- 

0.09 

0.13 

- 

— 

— 

0.15 

546 

9. 

Kettle 

1830 

5.70 

67.0 

.32.2 

- 

0.26 

0.09 

- 

0.37 

— 

0.07 

547 

10. 

Ingram firm 

c. 18.30 

4.15 

92.4 

6.6 

- 

0.41 

- 

tr 

0.21 

0.11 

0.09 

323 

11. 

Coin forgery dated 1819 

silvered surface 

LONDON 

12.44 

90.8 

7.1 

0.30 

0.50 

3,4 


0.40 - 0.50 

(trace: Mercury) 

48 

12. 

Wyon 

c. 1790 

2.60 

78.5 

20.1 

0.43 

0.23 

- 

- 

0.52 

0.18 

- 

712 

13. 

East India 
Company 

c. 1835 


76.2 

22 5 

— 

0.53 

0.09 

— 

0.27 

0.13 

O.II 

X48 


Traditional calamine brass 

Brass continued to be made in England by the traditional calamine process with zinc 
content in the range 20 to 25 per cent until well into the nineteenth century. Among items 
emanating from official numismatic circles one may make mention of a Royal Mint 
sovereign weight dated 1821 with a zinc content of 20.4 per cent. This quality of brass had 
a pedigree extending back through Nuremberg jetons,'^’ English seventeenth-century 


** L. A. Browd, British Historical Medals, I76tl-I<)60. Vol. 
1, /76fl-/8.17 (London 1980). 

D. Fearon. Catalogue of British Commemorative. 
Medals: 1558 to the present day (London, 1984). 

" R. C. Bell. Unofficial farthings, 1820-1870 (London, 
1975). 

F. Pridmore. The Coins of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations to the end of the reign of George VI. 1952. Part 4. 
India: vol. J. The East India Company Presidency .senes. 
c.1642-1835 (London, \915). 

M. B. Milchiner. Oriental coins and their values: III. 
Non-lslamic States and Western Colonies (London, 1979). 
Weights are cited in grammes. Standard chemical sym- 


bols arc used for metals; Cu, copper; Zn. zinc: Sn, tin: Pb, 
lead: Ag, silver: Ni, nickel; As. arsenic; Sb. antimony: Fc, 
iron, 

'' M. B. Mitchiner, C. Mortimer and A. M. Pollard. ' The 
chemical compositions of English sevcnteenlh-ccnlury base 
metal coins and tokens’, BNJ 55 (1985), sec no. 7.5. For 
production data relating to early Tintern brass sec M. B. 
Donald. Elizabethan .Monopolies: the history of the Com- 
pany of Mineral and Battery Works, I.56H-I604 (l.(rndon, 
1961), 

M. B. Mitchincr, C. Mortimer and A. M Pollard. 
'Nuremberg and its jetons. circa 1475 to 1888: chemical 
compositions of ihc alloys'. NC ( 1987). 1 14-55 
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tokens and Charles I’s farthings (brass wedges),'^ jetons of the Low Countries'^ and 
medieval pilgrim badges"^ to sundry Roman coins and badges."" 

The seven calamine brass jetons (medalets) in this section are among the latest English 
artefacts to have been made in traditional calamine brass. With the fall in zinc prices 
consequent upon increased exploitation of zinc ores and more active refining-' during the 
early nineteenth century spelter brass (i.e. metallic zinc directly alloyed with copper) 
undercut the price of calamine brass and the calamine process soon became obsolete. 
Copper: 77.2, 76.6, 78.1, 73.8, 73.1, 78.5, 76.2 mean: 76.2 percent (SD.2.1) 
per cent 

Zinc: 22.0, 22.1, 20.7, 25.1, 26.4, 20.1, 22.5 mean; 22.7 per cent (SD.2.3) 

per cent 

(The sum of copper plus zinc is close to 99 per cent in all cases.) 

Brass made by the granulated copper process 

Although the granulated copper process for raising the zinc content of calamine brass had 
been used on the Continent since 1560,^- the credit for using this process on a commercial 
scale in England belongs to Nehemiah Champion^'"* who obtained a patent in 1723. Using 
this process the zinc content of the resulting brass can be raised to a maximum value of 34 
per cent.^'' 

Only two of the present specimens belong in this category: 

Copper: 69.1, 67.0 per cent mean; 68. 1 per cent (SD.1.5) 

Zinc: 30.4, 32.2 per cent mean: 31.3 per cent (SD.1.3) 

Gilding brasses 

The name gilding brass (gilding metal) is a general term for a group of low-zinc brasses'^ 
that have been popular since the eighteenth century. In earlier times low-zinc brasses, 
more often known by the name latten,^^ had been made by alloying down calamine brass. 
Due to volatalisation the zinc content was difficult to control and somewhat variable."^ The 
gilding metals were made by directly alloying metallic zinc with copper and had a more 


Mitchincr, Mortimer and Pollard, ‘English seventeenth 
century base meiai coins and tokens'. 

M. B. Mitchiner, C. Mortimer and A. M. Pollard, ‘The 
alloys of Continental copper-base jetons (Nuremberg and 
medieval France excepted)’. To be published, 

M. B. Mitchiner, Medieval Filgrim and Secular Badges 
(London, 1986). 

Badges to be published. For coins see P. T. Craddock. 
‘The composition of copper alloys used by the Greek, 
Roman and Etruscan civilisations; 3. The origins and early 
use of brass’. Journal of Archaeologital Sciences 5 (1978), 
1-16: P. T. Craddock, A. M. Burnett and K. Preston, 
‘Hellenistic copper base coinage and the origins of brass', in 
Scientific Studies in Numismadcs, edited by W, A. Oddy, 
BM, Occasional paper no. IS (1980): E, R, Caley, Orichat- 
ciim and related ancient alloys (NNM. no. 150oftheANS. 
New York. 1964): C, F, Carter and C, E, King, 'Chemical 
compositions of copper-based Roman coins. IV. Tiberius to 
Nero, AD 34-66’, in Metallurgy in Ntimistnalics, I (RNS. 
London, 1980), 157-67. 

Factories "were opened in Carinthia (1799), Ruhberg 
(1799/1800) and Liege (1809). Englisb import tariffs were 
lowered in 1S30, See T. E. Lones, Zinc and fw alloys 
(London, 1919): H. Hamiton, The English brass and copper 
industries to 1800, 2nd edji, (London, 1967). 

This date is based on scientific instruments and jetons 


analysed by us at the Research Laboratory for Archaeology 
in Oxford. See A. M. Pollard, ‘An investigaiion of the brass 
used in mediaeval and later scientific instruments', paper 
presented to UKIC meeting ‘The preservation of historical 
scientific material’, Geological Museum, 14 Nov. 1983 (pro- 
ceedings to be published): Mitchiner, Mortimer and Pollard, 
‘Continental jetons’. See also H, K. Cameron, ‘Technical 
aspects of mediaeval monumental brasses’. Archaeological 
Journal 131 (1974), 215-37, 

Patent no. 454. See Hamilton, English brass attd copper 
industries to 1800: also J, Day, Bristol Brass: a History of (he 
Industry (Newton Abbot, 1973), 

See Craddock, Origins and early use of brass. 

For the physico-chemical properties of gilding brasses 
see E. G. West, Copper and its alloys (Chichester, 1982), 
As written, for instance, in the inscriptions of many 
medieval French jeions. Discussed in M. B. Mitchiner and 
A, M. Pollard. ‘Reckoning counters: patterns of evolution 
in their chemical composition’. British Museum and Royal 
Numismatic Society symposium on the use of scientific 
techniques for studying the coinage of Europe and the 
Mediterranean World, AD 500-1500. British Museum, 
London 6-7 April 19S4 (proceedings to be published). See 
also Mitchiner, Mortimer and Pollard, ‘Continental jetons’. 
Sec analytical results in the papers just cited. 
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reproducible composition. Tombac and pinchbeck, were two early European forms-''^ and 
paktong was a much earlier Chinese version. Metallic zinc had been imported from the 
Orient by the English and Dutch East India Companies since the seventeenth century’'^ 
and the metal was later refined in Europe. In England William Champion obtained his 
patent for refining zinc in 1738,-’” but the metal remained expensive and could only be used 
commercially during ensuing decades for such low-zinc alloys as gilding metals. In 1781 
Emerson took out a patenC for making higher zinc spelter brass by direct mixing. 
Although in 1786 Watson praised his alloy as ‘the purest and finest brasses in the world’, it 
proved too expensive and Emerson was bankrupted in 1803. 

Three of the present jetons, plus the coin forgery, are made of gilding metal and three of 
these are silver-plated. Several further jetons in the Kettle series have the appearance of 
gilding metal and arc also silvered.’- The composition is; 

Copper: 93.9, 94,0, 92.4, 90.8 per cent mean: 92.8 per cent (SD. 1.5) 

Zinc: 4.7, 5.0, 6.6, 7.1 per cent mean: 5.9 per cent (SD.1.2) 

Plating: Ag -f Sn (not analysed) (not plated) Ag,tr.Hg 


The plating suggests that the Kettle firm was using a tin-containing silver wash. A similar 
situation has been observed in the case of some Nuremberg jetons” (other, generally 
earlier, jetons only had a tin wash”). The coin forgery suggests silver plating by the 
mercury amalgam technique, a process also suggested in the case of some medieval English 
coin forgeries” and some other Nuremberg jetons.” 

From C.1830 to 1870 

The increased scale of European zinc production in the early nineteenth century,” 
combined with the easing of English import tariffs in 1830, made metallic zinc both cheaper 
and more plentiful. This turned the tide in favour of spelter brass and the phasing out of 
the calamine process. Cheadle (c. 1830) and Bristol (c. 1840) converted to the spelter 
process. The last recorded use of a calamine furnace in South Wales w'as in 1858” and in 
Birmingham the last calamine brass-house closed in 1866.-” 

In the field of English jetons and related cheap small copper-base artefacts the period of 
transition from calamine brass to spelter brass was marked by a distinct preference for the 
use of low-zinc recipes. This does not imply any decline in the use of high-zinc alloys for 
other purposes; but it does suggest that during this transitional phase considerations of cost 
may have made the low-zinc brasses a better economic proposition in the field of cheap 
stamped metal discs. Be that as it may. there can be no doubt that by around 1870 the cost 
of spelter brass had fallen low enough to permit the mass production of ‘spade guinea’ 
jetons and related artefacts at little expense. These will be considered in the next section. 


^ Described in 1786 by R. W'aisoii. Chemical essays IV 
(London, 1786). 

High zinc brasses which have a zinc conlcm grealei llian 
34 pereeni altcsl [he u.se of al least some mclallie zinc in the 
brass-making process, -bhis was first documented by Glauber 
m Dc Prosperiiaie Germaiiias (Amsterdam. 1656). Our 
analytical results attest the process from 16,5(1 onwards, and 
have been discussed in Mitchincr. Mortimer and Pollard. 
'English scvenlcenth-eentury base metal coins and tokens'. 

Patent no. .564. R.F. Tyiccotc. A History of Melalluri’y 
(London. 1976). p. 1.32: also ,1. Dav. firisiol Bras'. 

Patent no. 1297. 

Author's collection (MI3M); not analysed: some signed 
by Kettle. 


Mitchincr. Morlimci and Pollard. 'Nuremberg jcions' 
M. B. Mitchincr and A. M. Pollard. 'Tin-plated I6th 
ceniurv Nuremberg reckoning counters from the River 
Thames'. .\Cire (1983), 1.52-53. 

'* Mitchincr and Skinner. 'Contemporary forgeries of 
r.nglish silver coins'. 

Mitchincr, Mortimer and Pollard. 'Nuremberg jetoiis'. 

’’ Noted above: sec also Loncs (1919). 

Hamilton. Ciiglish brass ami copper inilusiries to IHiKI 
W, C, Aitkcn, ’Brass and brass manuraelurc' in I'he 
resources, pruilucis unit iruhisirial history of Birmingham amt 
the .\titilatul hardware district, edited by S. Timmins 
(London. 1 , 806 ). pp. 22.5- 3.S I 
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BIRMINGHAM FIRMS 


Coronation medal ets 

These may have been made by either the Kettle or the Ingram firm, both of which had issued related signed 
pieces during the 1820s 

14. Obv. King’s bare head right: WILLIAM. IV. KING. OF.GREAT.BRITAIN. 
in small letters above head: CROWNED, SEP. 8. 1831 

Rev. Queen’s bust right: HER.MOST.GRACIOUS. MAJESTY, QUEEN, ADELAIDE 
(Batty 1878, p. 516 no. 5053h) 

15. Obv. Queen’s diad. bust left: HER.MOST.GRACIOUS. MAJESTY. VICTORIA 
Rev. Crown: above: BORN. MAY. 24.1819 

below: CROWNED / JUNE. 28, 1838 
(Batty 1878, p. 501 no. 4911y) 

Card counters 

16. Obv. Garter arms with half length lion and unicorn supporters: slightly faulty inscriptions: 
HONI.SOIT.OUI.MAL.P.Y and DIEU.ET.MON.DROT 

Rev. Field: KEEP. YOUR / TEMPER 
around: BE. MODERATE. IN. YOUR. STAKES 

Issued during the 1840s or the early 1850s. For allied issues see Batty 1884 (p, 671 no. 1964) 
dated 1847, and Batty 1884 (p. 671 no, 1967) dated 1859: also Hawkins BNJ (I960), 178, for a 
note written in 1851, and Hawkins NC (1959) no, 59, dated 1846; Hawkins SCMB (1960), 95, 
dated 1848 and 1851 

17. Obv. Victoria’s young head left: 'VICTORIA. REGINA 

Rev. Fan of three playing cards: Jack of diamonds accosted by six of spades and five of clubs. 

(Batty 1884, p. 670 no. 1949: and see also Hawkins NC (1959), no. 5.) 

18. Obv. Victoria’s young head left: VICTORIA, QUEEN. OF.GREAT.BRITAIN 
Rev. same punch for the cards design, but struck on a smaller flan 

(Batty 1884, p. 670 no. 1953) 

These two issues can be dated to the 1850s, partly by succession from the 'Keep your temper’ 
issues, and partly by comparison with related (and sometimes obverse die-linked) ‘To 
Hanover’ counters. 

‘To Hanover’ counters: issued 1837 to c. 1883 

19. Obv. Victoria’s young head left: VICTORIA, REGINA 

Rev. Duke of Cumberland on horseback, with three-headed dragon below: 
above; TO, HANOVER - in ex. 1837 (traditional date) 

(cf. Hawkins, VC (1959), nos W; issued 1837 - c, 1840s) 

20. standard designs: H.M.G.M. QUEEN. VICTORIA: dated in reverse exergue 1854 
(Not listed by Hawkins: but cf. no. 24 dated 1859) 

21. standard designs; VICTORIA. QUEEN. OF.GREAT.BRIT: dated below head 1862 
(Hawkins, NC (1959), no. 51) 

22. standard designs: H.M.G.M. QUEEN. VICTORIA: dated below head 1867 
(cf. Hawkins, VC (1959), nos 63-64) 

23. same issue 

Prince of Wales half sovereign counters: issued 1842 to 1870s 

24. Obv. Victoria’s young head left: VICTORIA. QUEEN. OF.GREAT.BRIT: 

Rev. Three plumes in crown: all in garter inscribed: HONI.SOIT.QUI.MAL.Y.PENSE 
(Magnay 1980'’” type 1: issued 1842-late 1840s) 

25. Obv. Victoria’s young head left: VICTORIA. QUEEN. OF.GREAT.BRITAIN: dated below 
head 1850 

Rev. Three plumes in crown: garter not inscribed: ail crowned: 
margin: THE. PRINCE.OF. WALES. MODEL.HALF.SOVRN. 

(Magnay 1980, type 6) 

26. same designs, but dated 1854 


D. E. Magnay, ‘ The Prince of Wales models’, NCirc 
( 1980 ), 261 - 64 . 
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Model coins of Joseph Moore 

27. Bi-metallic model penny issued c.1847; with nickel-brass centre and copper rim. 

Obv. Centre; Victoria’s young head left: VICTORIA. REG: 

Rim: ONE. PENNY - MODEL 
Rev. Centre: I 

Rim: ONE. PENNY - MODEL 

(Magnay 1975,"' Hawkins, BNJ (1960) and SCMB (I960), 229-30: Yarwood Batty 

1892, pp. 1156-69, nos 6568-6779) 




Weight 

Cu 

Zn 

Sn 

Ph 

Ag 

Ni 

As 

Sb 

He 

Ref 


BIRMINGHAM 












14. 

Kettle/Ingram 1831 

5.10 

84.3 

14 9 

- 

0.43 

tr 

- 

— 

— 

0.09 

548 

15. 

Kettle 1838 

3.62 

68.2 

30.8 

— 

0.44 

- 

tr 

tr 

tr 

— 

715 

16. 

Card counter c. 1840s 

2.28 

83.8 

15.4 

- 

0.21 

- 

— 

0.36 

_ 

0.07 

474 

17. 

Card counter c. 1850s 

2.90 

85.9 

13.2 

- 

0.24 

- 

0.10 

0.21 

_ 

0.20 

725 

18. 

Card counter c. 1850s 

2.19 

84.1 

14.7 

- 

0.20 

- 

0.15 

0.44 

0.14 

_ 

726 

19. 

‘To Hanover’ c. 1840s 

3.31 

84.4 

14.6 

- 

0.33 

- 

0.10 

- 

tr 

0.17 

716 

20. 

‘To Hanover’ 1854 

4.10 

80.9 

18.2 

- 

0.26 

- 

tr 

0.20 

0,22 

- 

718 

21. 

‘To Hanover’ 1862 

5.68 

88.5 

10.5 

0-24 

0.20 

0.05 


tr 

Ir 

_ 

717 

22. 

‘To Hanover’ 1867 

4.30 

86.2 

12.8 

0.34 

0,17 

_ 

0.20 

_ 

— 

_ 

719 

23. 

‘To Hanover’ 1867 

4.48 

87.3 

12,0 

- 

tr 

_ 

tr 

0.44 

_ 

_ 

720 

24. 

‘Prince of Wales’ c. 1840s 

2.93 

89,3 

9.7 

— 

0.08 

tr 

0.36 

tr 

— 

0.32 

722 

25. 

‘Prince of Wales’ 1850 

2.20 

84.5 

13.6 

0.24 

0.55 

- 

tr 

0.53 

0 16 

0.25 

723 

26. 

‘Prince of Wales’ 1854 

1.50 

66.0 

33.6 

- 

0.41 

- 

- 

- 


_ 

724 

27. 

Joseph Moore: c. 1847 Rim 

4.00 

99.8 

- 

— 

0.10 

0.11 

— 

— 


— 

658 


Centre"^^ 

‘65’ 

'26’ 




•8.5’ 






Gilding brass 

The preferred alloy was a form of gilding brass with a zinc content within the range 10 to 15 
per cent. In colour these pieces range from brownish to yellowish and on this basis 
Hawkins described ‘To Hanover’ counters as being made of cither copper or brass. But, in 
practice, one appears to be looking at a fairly narrow range of recipes that falls within the 
general category of gilding brasses. 

Considered in the context of the mid nineteenth-century English technology it is likely 
that all these gilding brasses were made by the direct alloying of metallic zinc with metallic 
copper - the spelter process. Their mean composition is:- 
Copper: 84.3. 83.8, 85.9, 84.1, 84.4. 88.5, 86.2, 87.3, 89.3, 84.5 per cent 
mean: 85.8 per cent (SD. 2.0) 

Zinc: 14.9, 15.4, 13.2, 14.7, 14.6, 10.5, 12.8, 12.0, 9.7, 13.6 per cent 

mean: 13.1 percent (SD. 2.0) 

(The sum of copper plus zinc is very close to 99 per cent in all cases.) 

Standard brasses 

Only two jetons are made of good quality brass and a third specimen might just qualify. 
Jetons of 1838 and 1854 have a zinc content of 30.8 per cent and 33.6 per cent respectively. 
The former is probably made of calamine brass, continuing the traditional practices of the 
Kettle and the Ingram firms. The brass of the 1854 half sovereign counter might have been 
made by either the calamine or the spelter process. The alloy composition does not permit 


■*' D. E Magnay, ‘The models of Joseph Moore'. NCirc The coinpo.sition cannol be cited with precision because 

(1985). 378-79. tbc nickel content is above the range of available standards. 

S. R. Yarwood, ‘Model coins'. SC MB (19,57). .342.45, 
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differentiation between the two processes and historical information about the technical 
traditions of the manufacturing firm is lacking. The third specimen is a ‘To Hanover’ 
counter made in 1854 with a zinc content of 18.2 per cent. In the context of kindred 
counters its metal can probably be considered as spelter brass with a zinc content that is 
higher than was usual for this kind of artefact. 

Copper 

The copper rim of Joseph Moore’s model penny has a higher purity than contemporary 
English copper coinage. The difference is due to the significant arsenic content of the 
coinage/'* and the lack of arsenic in the present piece. The high copper purity of Joseph 
Moore’s model penny is more closely comparable with earlier (non-arsenic) copper jetons 
struck in the Low Countries.^^ But, Joseph Moore’s specimen was probably made of 
copper refined in this country, though lacking the arsenic associated with coinage. The 
South Wales copper refining industry grew up on the smelting of oxide-sulphide copper 
ores mined in Cornwall and the end product was a characteristic arsenical copper. 
English copper and bronze coinage retained its arsenical nature until the eve of the First 
World War,'*^ but in the meantime South Wales had been processing copper ores from 
many new sources'*** and producing refined copper free of arsenic. Present analytical results 
suggest that non-arsenical copper was first produced during the mid nineteenth-century 
transitional period and that it continued to be the norm thereafter. The continued 
appearance of arsenic in copper and bronze coinage was probably intentional. A small 
amount of arsenic hardens the coppcr‘*‘* and the addition of 0.5 per cent arsenic to refined 
copper has been recommended^** the intention in the present case was presumably to 
enhance the durability of the coinage. 

Nickel-brass 

Nickel-bearing copper ores occur naturally in Germany and Austria,**' but were not 
exploited as a natural alloy until the nineteenth century. Before that time these had been 
shunned as low grade copper sources. From the 1820s some of this natural German alloy 
was marketed and commonly acquired the name ‘German silver’.^- Nickel itself was not to 
be produced in commercial quantities as a refined metal until around 1870. Joseph 
Moore’s use of a natural nickel-brass alloy was not an isolated occurrence. Ralph Neal’s 
market tallies, one of which is considered in the next section, probably provide another 
example and likewise certain Belgian coins struck after 1832.^'* In the Orient a comparable 
alloy, paktong, had been in use for several centuries, including use for coins struck in the 
medieval Sumatran kingdom of Srivijaya.^*’ 

For e.xamples see both Mitchiner. Mortimer and Poll- 
ard, 'English scveniccnth-ceniury base metal coins and 
tokens' and al.so R. Chadwick, 'Copper 1: Alloy to pure 
metal'. Historical Metallurgy. 19 ( 19S5). 8-1 1 . Copper is still 
rclined by physico-chemical processes to a purity of 98.5 to 
99.8 per cent. The electrolytic proces.s for producing a higher 
purity was patented by Elkmgton (1865-7(1): for discussion 
see West, Copper and its alloys 

'' Mitchmer, Mortimer and Pollard, 'Continental jetons' 

See penultimate references: also Tylecotc. History of 
Metallurgy: R. F Tylecotc, H A. Ghaznavi and P. J, 

Boydcll. Partition of trace elements between the ores, 
fluxes, slags and metal during the smelting of copper', 

Journal of Archaeological Sciences 4 (1977). ilOS-.l."): R F, 

Tylecotc. 'Summary of results ol experimental work on early 
copper smelling, in Aspects of Early Metallurgy, edited by 
W. A. Oddy. BM. Occasional paper no. 17 ( 198(1), pp. 5-12. 

" Chadwick. "Copper F. 


'"‘ Tylecotc, History of Metallurgy and also Chadwick. 
'Copper r. 

West. Copper ami its alloys, p 93 
so West, Copper and its alloys: also Chadwick, 'Copper I', 
p. 8. 

J. A. Phillips and M. Louis, A treatise on ore deposits. 
2nd edn (London. 1896). 

Tylecotc, History of Metallurgy, p. 149, Sec also West. 
Copper and its alloys, pp. 120-22: S. Temple, 'Copper 2: 
Bras.scs, bronzes and nickel silvers'. Historical Metallurgy 19 
(1985), 12-16, 

'I'ylccote. History of Metallurgy, p. 149 For German 
production during the 1890s .see Phillips and Louis. Treatise 
on ore deposits. 

C. L. Krause and C. Mishicr. Standard Catalogue of 
World Coins (1981), pp. 142-4.3. 

M. B. Mitchiner and A. M Pollard. 'Early South East 
Asian Currency Systems' (submitted for publication). 
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After C.I870 

By this time the spelter process of brass making had fully replaced the calamine process. 
Constraints placed on the zinc content of brass by the calamine technique were now 
removed and various recipes were tried in order to decide the optimal compositions for 
brasses destined for particular uses. Transition from malleable alpha brasses with a zinc 
content of not more than 37 per cent to brittle beta brasses with high zinc contents was 
found to place a practical maximum level of 40 per cent zinc (duplex brass) on any brasses 
that were to be used for making small die-stamped artefacts.^^’ The jetons described below 
show compositions ranging from the 90/10 recipe of gilding brasses up to the 60/40 recipe 
just discussed. 


BIRMINGHAM FIRMS 


Card counters 

28. Obv. Fan composed of three playing cards; Ace of diamonds accosted by four of diamonds and five of 
diamonds 

Rev. Plain field with a narrow raised rim. 

(Batty 1884, p. 669 no. 1919) 

29. Obv. Fan composed of three playing cards: King of clubs accosted by eight of diamonds and three of clubs 
Rev. Plain 

(Heart shaped) A number of related counters were published by Batty in 1884 and another of the author's 
specimens is dated 1871. 

30 Obv. English arms in garter with lion and unicorn supporters: surmounted by lion on crown: correct 
inscriptions - HONI.SOIT.QUI.MAL.Y. PENS and DIEU.ET.MON. DROIT 
Rev. Shield of Paris with correct inscription: FLUCTUAT.NEC.MERGITUR: all in wreath 


Late ‘To Hanover’ counters 

31 . Half-si/.e issue hearing standard designs and VICTORIA. REGINA legend: but, with a two-headed dragon 
(cf. Hawkins, NC (1959); the two-headed dragon and small size are late features; see also Batty 1884, p. 
658 no. 1713, dated 1867). 


‘Spade guinea' counters: issues of c. 1870 to 1885 

Obv. Diad. bust of George HI: GEORGIUS. III. DEI. GR.ATIA 

Rev. Crowned shiekl as on spade guineas, with fictitious legend and date (as cited below) 

32. IN.MEMORY.OF.THE.GOOD.OLD DAYS - 1768 
(Batty 1878. p. 416 no. 4l.3.5s-v: Hawkins, BNJ. 1963)"’' 

33. similar: dated 1788 
.34. similar: dated 1797 

.35. C.P.F..V.E.R.E.L.L.E.L.A.T.E.M.C.A.R.R.O.L.L.M. A.K.E.R - 1788 

(Batty 1876. p. 261 no. 243.36 and 1878 p. 469 no. 4.361a: Hawkins, BNJ (1963), no. 1) 

Charles Pcvcrelle. late M. Carroll, maker, Birmingham: he took over the firm in 1866. 

.36. C.H.A.R.L.E.S.P.E,V.E.R.E.L.1..E.M.A,K,C.1CB.1.R - 1788 
(Hawkins, BNJ (1963), no 4: ‘Charles Peverelle maker. Bir') 

.37. C.H.A.R.L.E.S-P.E.V.E.R.E.L.L.E.M.A.K.E.R.B.l.R.M- 1788 

(Half size: Battv 1880, p. .39.3 nos. 9.3(F34: Hawkins, BNJ (1963), nos 101-103) 

38. G.Y.I.ET.F.G.REX.SUF.ST.D.S.T.M.S.ET. - 1701 
(Hawkins. BNJ (1963), nos 9-1.3) 

.39. same issue 

’George Yorke Iliffe and Frederick Gardner (Rex) of Suffolk Street, die-sinkers, toolmakers, stampers, 
etc’. Iliffe and Gardner were in partnership from 1878 until 1881. 


'*■ Discussed hy West. Co/iper and its (dloyy. see parlicu 
larly fig. .39. p. 10.3. 


R. N. I’. Hawkins, 'Catalogue of Ihc advertiscmenl 
imilalions of '.Spade' cuineas and their halves'. HNJ 32 
(1963). 174-219. 
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40 N.C R.ET.CO.D.G.L.T.REX.F.D.B l.R.M - 1790 
(Hawkins, BNJ ( 1963), nos 29-32) 

41 . same issue and legend, bul half size 

(Hawkins. BNJ (1963), nos 109-113: Batty 1880, p. 595 no. 924) Probably Nathaniel Cracknall Reading, 
who commenced business in 1873/75, 

42. J.W.REX.F.D.M.C.M.D.S.T.M.S.P.E.T.C- 1790 
(Hawkins. BNJ (1963). no. 34) 

43. same issue, but with modified shield 
(Hawkins. BNJ (1963), no. 33) 

•John Wood (Rex fidei defensor), machine chain maker, die-sinker, toolmaker, stamper, piercer, etc’. His 
business was first cited in 1876 and last cited in 1900. His issues citing Joseph Rollason as partner were 
published bv Batty in 1878 (p. 475 no. 4601a) and 1884 (p, 678 no. 2065). 

44. W.C.B. ET.CO.D.G.I. REX. F.D.B. l.R.M - 1790 
(Hawkins. BNJ (1963), no. 48) 

‘Spade guinea’ counters: late issues 

45. Crowned shield inscribed: WAVERLEY/NILE/PICKWICK/OWL/HINDOO/PENS 
margin: MACNIVEN.&.CAMERONS. PENS, ARE.THE. BEST 

inside margin: THEY.COME. AS.A.BOON - AND.BLESSING.TO.MEN 

(cf. Hawkins. BNJ (1963). nos 21-28: issued 1873-1901: for a slightly earlier issue see Batty 1878, p. 456 
nos 4427-28) 

46. PLAY.WITH.-INTERNATIONAL SERIES”.GAMES 
(Hawkins, BNJ (1963), nos 64-65; issued c. 1920-39) 


LONDON FIRMS 


Market tallies of Ralph Neal 

Ralph Neal signed his products and commonly included his address. From 1866 until 1895 he worked at 19 
Percival Street. London EC and then moved to 49-50 Percival Street until the outbreak of war. Although he 
subsequently retained that address, the tallies catalogued below all appear to belong to the period before 1914 
and issues struck for some stall-holders cite both the pre- and post-1895 addresses (see I lawkins, 5'CMZl (1968), 
170-171 and (1974). 77-79). 

47. Struck for ‘KB’ of Billingsgate market: late 1890s 

Obv. Field: ^ 15/B1LLINGSGATE/2S./K B 

small letters: R.NEAL.49 & 50 - PERCIVAL.ST.EC 

Rev. Field: 2 S. 

small letters: R.NEAL - 19 PERCIVAL.ST.EC 

48. Struck for John Gunn of Borough market: 189.5-c. 1914 

Obv. Field: plain: in small letters around: R.NEAL, 49 & 50 - PERCIVAL.ST.EC 

margin: JOHN. W. GUNN - BORO, LONDON 

Rev. Field; 2/6 

small letters: NEAL - 49 & .50. PERCIVAL.ST.EC 


49. Struck for P.C. Hcgeity of Borough market: late 1890s 

Obv. Field: P.C. HEGERTY,'& CO/BORO/MKT 

small letters: R.NEAL.49 & 50 - PERCIVAL.ST.EC 

Rev. Field: 5/S. at sides: FIVE - SHILLINGS 

small letters: R.NEAL - PERCIVAL.ST.EC 


50. Obv. as previous, probably the same die 

Rev. Field: 10 S. at top and bottom: TEN - SHILLINGS 

small letters: R.NEAL - MAKER 

Some obverse die-linked talliesof other denominations cite Neal’s earlier address at 19 Percival Street (e.g. 
2/6).^** Tallies struck for Hegerty, Gunn and other customers were often made of different metals for 
different values.-’ 


^ Author's collection. About the time of the First World W.nr aluminium and 

Most commonly copper, zinc, brass and nickel-bra.ss, galvanised iron were allemalively used. 
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Market tally of Hubbard and Walker 

Made by Hubbard and Walker (11. 1883-1921) for Matthew Proctor of Covcnt Garden market (Hawkins. 
SCMR (1968). p. 129). 

51. Obv. Field: ONE/SHILLING 

margin; M.M.PROt'TOR.COVENT.GARDEN 

Rev. Field: M.P.P. 

small letters: HUBBARD - AND/W'ALKER 





Weig- 

ht 

Cu 

Zn 

Sn 

Pb 

Ag 

Ni 

As 

Sb 

Fe 

Ref 


BIRMINGHAM 












28. 

Card counter 

c. 1870s 

2.05 

62.1 

37.2 

- 

0.59 


tr 

- 

tr 

— 

727 

29. 

Card counter 

c. 1870s 

2..50 

60.1 

.39.5 

- 

0.29 

— 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

728 

,30. 

Card counter 

c.1870s/80s 


59.9 

39.2 

- 

0.35 

_ 

0.10 

— 

_ 

0.08 

389 

31. 

‘To Hanover’ 

c. 1870s 

1.72 

67.1 

-32,4 

_ 

0.26 

_ 

_ 

tr 

_ 

_ 

721 


‘Spade guinea' 
counters; 

c. 1870-85 












32. 

Anonymous 


2.22 

83.2 

15.8 

- 

0.22 

- 

- 

0.21 

0.17 

0.11 

X33 

.33. 

Anonymous 


1.93 

64.7 

33.8 

0.34 

0.67 

- 

- 

- 

0.10 

0.15 

X-34 

34. 

Anonymous 


3.99 

63.1 

-35.7 

- 

0.54 

0.10 

- 

- 

- 

0.14 

X35 


35. C. Peverelle 4.00 89.2 9.8 - 0.22 - 0.10 - tr - 729 

36. C. Peverelle 2.21 69,2 29.8 - 0.36 - 0.35 - tr - 731 


37. 

C. Peverelle 

2.25 

88.7 

10.0 

0.47 

0.19 

— 

tr 

tr 

0.14 

tr 

730 

38. 

lliffe and Gardner 

3.32 

83,4 

16.1 


0.10 

0.05 

0.15 

0.07 

0.09 

0.22 

583 

39. 

Iliffe and Gardner 

3.50 

82.0 

17.5 

- 

0.17 

- 

— 


— 

tr 

7.32 

40. 

Nathaniel 

Reading 

3.50 

62.1 

-37.2 

- 

0.76 



- 

- 

— 

733 

41. 

Nathaniel 

Reading 

1.87 

63.2 

36.1 

— 

0.37 

— 

tr 

- 

- 

0.23 

734 

42. 

John Wood 

2.70 

61.9 

37.6 

- 

0..38 

- 

tr 

- 

- 

— 

7-35 

43. 

John W'ood 

2.22 

66.4 

-33.0 

- 

0.58 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.09 

Z 

44. 

WCB 

Late ‘Spade guinea' counters 

3.70 

62.5 

36.8 

- 

0,20 

0.17 

- 

0.06 

0.07 

0,14 

584 

45. 

Macniven and c. 1873/1901 
Cameron: 

4.05 

62.5 

36.8 

- 

0.55 

tr 

— 

— 

tr 

— 

736 

46. 

International Games: c. 1920.G9 

LONDON 

4,50 

65,9 

-33.4 


0.36 





0.11 

630 

47. 

R, Neal for KB late 1890s 

•• 

66.4 

32.6 

- 

0.31 

— 

0.06 

0.18 

— 

0.21 

X49 

48. 

R. Neal for 1895/1914 

J. Gunn 

5.90 

65.2 

.3.3.3 

- 

0.42 

- 

0.31 

tr 

- 

0.61 

737 

49. 

R. Neal for late 1890s 

P. Hegerty 

6.58 

62.6 

36.7 

- 

0..35 


— 

— 

0.14 

tr 

7.38 

50. 

R. Neal for late 1890s 

P. Hegerty 

6.75 

•65’ 

‘22’ 

“ 

tr 


‘12* 

— 

tr 

tr 

659 

51. 

Hubbard & 188.3/1901 

■■ 

65.9 

33.2 

0.24 

0.35 

- 

- 

- 

— 

0.16 

X5(l 


Walker 


Gilding brasses 

Until the late 1870s there still appears to have been limited use of gilding brasses in the 
manufacture of jetons. All types of ‘spade guinea’ counters in this low-zinc alloy are known 
to have been produced by about 1880, cither because they had already been published by 
Batty (nos 32, 35, 37), or else because the is'suing partnership had been dissolved by that 
date (nos 38, 39). 

Jetons made in this quality of brass show zinc contents in the same order as those of the 
previous period (10 to 15 per cent), with an emphasis on the higher end of this scale. This 
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quality of brass, being superior in corrosion resistance to plain copper, remains popular 
during the present century for such uses as bullet envelopes, plaques and name-plates;^ 
but it appears to have passed out of fashion in the field of jetons about 1880. 

Commercial brass: 70/30 brass 

This recipe was to become one of the most popular standards for general purpose brasses. 
During the First World War it was standardised by the British government as Cartridge 
Brass with a tolerance of 68 to 72 per cent copper (32-28 per cent zinc).^' Among present 
jetons one sees the emergence of the 70/30 recipe during the 1870s. It is a quality of spelter 
brass that bears comparison with the better grades of calamine brass that had been used 
earlier in the nineteenth century both in England and at Nuremberg.^’- 

60/40 brass 

The 60/40 quality of brass first made its commercial appearance as ‘Munz metal’*^ during 
the 1830s for use in the sheathing of ships. But it proved too susceptible to corrosion and 
was soon replaced in this field by the more resistant Naval brass. In the field of jetons this 
high zinc brass enjoyed some popularity during the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
but so far as one can judge from the fairly small number of observations the 60/40 quality of 
brass failed in competition against the generally more popular standard commercial brass 
(70/30 quality). 

Conclusion 

During the course of the nineteenth century English brass making passed through a 
fundamental metamorphosis when the calamine process gave way to the spelter process. 
This period of change is reflected in the chemical compositions of jetons and is divisible 
into three main phases. During the first third of the century traditional calamine brass 
appears to have retained its dominant role, with spelter brass only being used for low 
quality alloy of gilding metal quality. The middle third of the century was a period of 
transition during which good quality brass found little use in the field of jetons, probably 
because the calamine process was falling into disuse and the new spelter brass was still too 
expensive for such mundane items as jetons. These now tended to be made of low grade 
gilding brasses. During the last third of the century the production of spelter brass had 
expanded and the product had become cheaper, with the result that good quality spelter 
brass now came into general use for the manufacture of jetons. 


Distusieil by Temple, ‘Copper 2’. 

''' Temple. ‘Copper 2‘: see also West, Copper and its 
alloys. 

See above: Mitchiner. Mortimer and Pollard, ‘Nurem- 
berg jetons' 


Temple, ‘Copper 2' 

Copper 62 per cent, zinc ^7 per cent, tin I per cent 
(nominally). See West. Copper and ils alloys-. Temple. 
'Copper 2’. 
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A HUNDRED years after its publication in 1887, The Coinage of Scotland by Edward Burns 
remains one of the most regularly used works on British numismatics. Some of the reasons 
for this are self-evident. It contains photographic illustrations - it was one of the first 
numismatic works to do so - of over 1100 coins and descriptions of more than twice as 
many. It is therefore an indispensable source of material. Bui it is much more than that. 
The author’s observations of letter forms and features of design, of the use, deterioration 
and replacement of individual punches, of dies and die-links, make the whole book a 
classic work of pioneering scholarship. No matter how much has since been written, the 
student today is unwise to ignore what Burns had to say about the style or details of 
in.scription and design of particular coins or about their relationship to each other. 

Recognising the achievement of one who possessed ‘the taste, the leisure, the insight, 
and the determination of character needful for such a Herculean task’, and ‘the industry, 
ability, and fervid devotion of the author to his specialty’, the Scotsman'':, reviewer (30 
January 1888), who counted himself as one of those ‘who knew him best’, proceeded to 
explain why Burns was rightly judged by his contemporaries to have set new standards in 
numismatic technique: 

His methods of observation and description were laboriously painstaking and minute; and his practised eye 
could detect at a glance differences of execution which, to the uninitiated, were quite invisible until the 
necessary demonstration and comparison convinced the reason, rather than the eye. that they did exist. He 
acquired the habit of writing the legends of the coins in a conventionalised facsimile of the different forms of 
lettering in use at different periods; and by thus studying the types of the legends, and their lettering and the 
various devices employed to separate the words, he was enabled to group the mintages into classes 
corresponding with each other's peculiarities, and to rectify their attributions accordingly. This method, of 
what may be regarded as a classification on palaeograpluc principles, has been for the first time systematically 
applied to the Scottish coinage in the present work. It has the merit of resting on a sound, scientific basis; and. 
though it may not have been successfully applied in every instance, there can be no doubt that very many of Mr 
Burns' rectifications - and they are exceedingly numerous — will stand the test of time. Before his death he had 
the satisfaction of knowing that some of the most important were freely admitted and adopted by the best 
numismatists. The present work is, therefore, what may quite fairly be called an epoch-making work in .Scottish 
numismatics. 

Even today it is only in the use of hoard evidence and metal analyses that current 
techniques of mediaeval numismatics have advanced far beyond the point to which Burns 
had brought them a century ago. And we may be sure from pointers in his work that, had 


Acknowledgemenls . This article is largely base on a Iranscripl, 
made by the late Lieuienanl-Colonel J. K. R. Murray, of 
the thirty-four letters Burns wrote to Cochraii-Patrick in 
1875. For a number of years I had been working inlerinit- 
tenlly with Col Murray towards an aecouni of early Scottish 
coin collectors and I should like to express my profound 
indebtedness to him. and to Mrs Murray, for making much 
relevant material available to me. I hope Jock Murray would 


have approved of this tribute to the scholar whose work we 
so often used and discussed, as a prologue to the paper on 
collectors which I still hope to produce when other commit- 
ments permit. 

I am also most grateful to Hunter of Hunterston. 
Cochran-Patrick's great-grandson, who several years ago 
gave us ready access to his papers and welcomed the 
suggestion that we might publish extracts from them. 



non-destructive means of analysis or a sufficiency of well-documented hoards been 
available to him, he would have been among the first to exploit their evidence.' As it was, 
his method amounted to a new approach not only to Scottish coinage, but to the coinage of 
the later middle ages as a whole. It was applied during the first half of the present century 
to English coinage by numismatists such as Lawrence, Fox, Brooke and R. Carlyon- 
Britton, but not even yet to many continental coinages, a hundred years after Burns 
demonstrated what could be achieved by his new 'palaeographic' method. 

Available published information about Burns himself is relatively sparse. Some meagre 
details about him are contained in a postscript to The Coinage of Scotland. Here we are 
told that ‘he possessed a cheerful, self-reliant, and eminently genial nature, and was never 
happier than when among friends or coins'. He intended to enter the Church, but deafness 
prevented this and he engaged for a time in business. The minute study of mediaeval coins 
requires intense powers of concentration, and after his retirement Burns devoted himself 
wholeheartedly to numismatics, a pursuit in which L. A. Lawrence was also to find 
consolation for deafness. 

Burns had at one time formed a distinguished coin collection, which he sold at Sotheby’s 
in December 1869.“ This comprised a very good selection of Romano-British, English and 
other coins, Jacobite medals, some Roman and Greek coins, and a strong Scottish element 
of 354 coins (24 in gold, 212 in silver and 1 18 in billon and copper). From certain comments 
in the catalogue it is apparent that Burns had done his own cataloguing. While his Scottish 
coins included many that would have appealed to general collectors, such as most of the 
commoner types of gold and an extremely fine half-testoon of 1562, his mediaeval silver 
clearly reflects a student’s knowledge of variety and rarity, with a good range of fifteenth- 
century groats, and some outstandingly difficult items to obtain, such as the Alexander III 
Rex Scotorum sterling with twenty-seven point reverse, or the Roxburgh groat of James II. 
After this sale he continued from time to time to make purchases of coins, usually of a 
minor nature, which he used for study and subsequent resale. He advised collectors about 
their purchases, sometimes bidding at sales on their behalf, and through his activities he 
earned small commissions here and there. He was also on occasions invited by vendors or 
auctioneers to prepare the catalogues for important sales, such as the Antiquaries 
duplicates sold by Dowell in April 1873, and the Kermack Ford collection sold by Sotheby 
in June 1884. 

It is not known when Burns began to interest himself in the Scottish coinage, but he was 
elected a member of the Numismatic Society in June 1863 and at that time was living in 
George Street, Edinburgh, later moving to Bank Street. In 1869 or 1870 he went to 
London, where he spent a year or two, and it was probably during this period that he 
became closely associated with W. S. Lincoln and Son, of 462 New Oxford Street, the well- 
known dealers. When he returned to Edinburgh he was at first at 25 Charlotte Street and 
then at 33 Dublin Street. In 1875 he finally settled down at 3 London Street, where he 
remained until his death. 

Burns was a prolific letter writer and corresponded frequently with curators and leading 
collectors of his day. The information which follows is mostly drawn from a number of his 
letters written to R. W. Cochran-Patrick during the years 1871-79. Together with hundreds 


' E. Burns, The Coinage of Scotland (Edinburgh. 1887), 
II. 113-4. records a destructive analysis of a James lit groat 
which he commissioned. His appreciation of the value of 
hoard evidence is frequently apparent: e.g. his regret that no 
details were provided of two William the Lion sterlings 
found with English short -cross coins in ’Notes on the Hoard 
of Coins Discovered in Banffshire. Supplementary to the 
Notice by Rev Dr Gordon’, PSAS Ifi (1881-2), 433-6. 


Sec H E Manvilic and T. J. Robertson, British 
Numismatic Auction Catalogues (1986), p. 126, no. 7 (2(1 
Feb. 1869) and p, 156, no. 6 (.5-7 April 1887) for sales 
containing other coins said to have belonged to Burns. If this 
is correct, the latter presumably included coins submitted 
during his lifetime, since he only died a few days before the 
sale. 
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of other letters from Cochran-Patrick’s numismatic acquaintances during those years, 
these have been mounted in nine large albums which remain in the possession of the 
family. Unfortunately, many letters have been lost. A single one from Burns survives from 
1884, with nothing for the years 1880-83. The most interesting group is a series of 
thirty-four letters written by Burns to Cochran-Patrick in 1875, which show that the two 
were in almost continuous communication with each other at that time. 

The post between Edinburgh and Glasgow in 1875 must have been at least as rapid as it 
is today since on more than one occasion Burns wrote at an interval of two days, having 
received a reply from Cochran-Patrick to his earlier letter in the meantime. But the 
difficulties of communication in the days before the telephone are well illustrated by the 
failure of his efforts to sec John Evans on a visit to Scotland, when he wanted to consult 
him about some Ancient British coins in the collection of Thomas Coats. On 23 June Burns 
asked ‘if I miss seeing Mr Evans in Edinburgh, have I a chance of seeing him in Glasgow?' 
But on 7 July he added ‘1 could not call on Mr Evans while he was in Glasgow not knowing 
where he resided; and if I could have managed to see him at the station when leaving 
(altho’ I knew neither by what station or by what train he was leaving) there would not 
have been sufficient opportunity to discuss matters there’. 

The years from the 1840s to the 1880s were a golden age for Scottish numismatics, with 
strong competition among a number of enthusiastic collectors for the rarer items, and an 
active scholarly interest in the subject led by Lindsay, Cochran-Patrick and Burns, but with 
participation also from several other student-collectors such as J. W. Martin, James 
Wingate, Robert Carfrae, Sheriff Thomas Mackenzie and J. H . Pollexfen In the 1 S70s the 
scene was also much influenced by the growing interest as a collector of Thomas Coats of 
Ferguslie, who like his brother. Sir Peter, was a liberal benefactor of the town of Paisley 
where their cotton business had brought the family a substantial fortune. Much of the 
correspondence between Burns and Cochran-Patrick in 1875 was concerned with a 
projected paper by Burns on the earliest Scottish coinage, with arrangements for Burns to 
visit Ferguslie and catalogue the Coats collection, and with the disposal of Wingate’s 
collection towards the end of the year. In 1875 Burns himself was aged 52. Of the other 
principal figures on the scene. Coats was 66, Pollexfen 62 and Carfrae 56, while Wingate 
(47), Mackenzie (44) and Cochran-Patrick (33) were all younger than Burns. Though 
Cochran-Patrick was much the youngest of the group, he was already recognised as a 
significant scholar and it is clear from the correspondence that Burns had a high regard for 
him. 

At the beginning of 1875 Burns had for some time been heavily engaged on his study of 
the coins of David I, for which he assembled for comparison in Edinburgh as many of the 
existing specimens as he could trace, the actual coins if possible, but failing that casts, 
rubbings or other reproductions. This seems to have been the first occasion on which a 
numismatist made an intensive study of a group of mediaeval coins drawn from every 
available source, comparing them for die-identities and other similarities, and building up 
complete readings from several defective specimens. It is instructive to see how Burns set 
about such a task, before the days of easy photography; and it is also fascinating to read 
how he proceeded from week to week with work which in due course was to constitute the 
opening chapter of his book. On 4 January 1875 he was writing to Cochran-Patrick to 
say that two of his specimens were from the same pair of dies. On the sixth he remarked 
that Guthrie Lornie had a David which Cochran-Patrick might try to acquire; meanwhile 
George Sim, curator of the coin collection of the Society of Antiquaries, had written to 


' I. Siewiirl. ‘Two Centuries ol Scottish Numisniiilies’. (Edinhuijih. IWI). |i[i, 227-65. Tig. 9 in this book is n 

The Scoltish Antiiiuarian Traclidon, edited by A. S. Bell portrait of Cochrnn-Palriek; I hnve not traced one of Burns 
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Pollexfen asking him to send all his Davids to the Museum, then we shall try to get Mr 
Wingate's. It is only by comparing one coin with another that we can put the Davids on a 
proper footing'. On the eighteenth Burns said ‘I shall be extremely obliged by the tracings 
you have kindly promised me of the Davids etc by Mr Cuff and four days later he told 
Cochran-Patrick: 

It will please you to know that your kind e.\ample has been folltiweil by the other principal collectors of the 
David 1 period. Mr Wingate has sent me all his, 16 in number. Mr Pollexfen also all his 23 in number, including 
the coins engraved in Lindsay pi 1 nos 2 and 4. Mr Ford sent me .3. all that he has, but very interesting. Mr 
Lornie writes me that he has found other three Davids, which he had mislaid, and is to bring them over by the 
first opportunity. I have not yet had any response from Mr Gray, who told me when 1 saw him last that he 
would get me a sight of the rare David I penny sold at the Lamb sale,'* & bought for Mr Coats or Sir Peter. 

After 1 have thoroughly e.xamined the coins now in my keeping, & compared them with those of our 
Museum. 1 shall make an assault on the British Museum. Even if 1 do not get what coins they may have in 
propria persona, the Museum will give me beautifully executed stucco casts showing both sides of the coin. 
These will be of considerable service, but the coins themselves would be better. 


On 28 January Burns first talked of publishing the results of his research. 

It is. of course, chiefly by the opportunity afforded me of comparing one coin with another that I shall be able 
to make something useful of the Davids now entrusted to me. 1 have supplemented the reading of some of your 
coins, & these in turn have contributed to supplement the readings of some of the others, I propose to write out 
a complete list of the whole for publication in the Num Chron. Some points as regards the full reading of the 
respective legends I shall be able to settle; and even where I cannot give the whole legend I shall in many cases 
be able to give a good deal of it, so that the publication of such a list must contribute to the better 
understanding of this interesting but difficult series. 1 shall, of course, state along with the descriptions the 
respective cabinets in which the coins are contained. 

On 8 February Burns again asked for help in getting impressions of the British Museum’s 
Davids and was thinking how to illustrate his paper: 

1 don’t know whether the Numismatic Society allows any portion of its funds to be donated towards supplying 
plates for the illustration of the articles. My impression is that it does, at least on special occasions. Mr Head for 
instance, could hardly have been asked to bear the expense of the plates accompanying his articles on 
Syracusan coins. ^ To do justice to the article on the Davids - indeed to be of any service in illustrating it - a 
good many of the coins would require to be autotyped. In several cases I have three or four coins from the same 
dies. One at least of these & in some cases more, where it was desirable to show how each contributed to bring 
out the legend, would need to be done. And it would be desirable to give the different types of portrait of which 
there are very many. Wc could see better about this when I have got the whole reduced under their proper 
head. Of the three Davids, which Lornie gave me on Thursday. I find that one is from the same identical die as 
your No. 8; one from the same die as one of Mr Wingates, and the other from the same die as your No. 1 1 , of 
which Mr Pollexfen has two specimens, engraved Lindsay plate II. nos. 23-24. I .seem therefore, in the 
specimens of Davids now with me, to have got most of the varieties. Still, even a poor, imperfect coin, 
sometimes supplies an important link in deciphering the legends, and it would be of very great importance to 
me to see as many more as possible. If Mr Coats will kindly let me see his David penny got at the Lamb sale, it 
may probably assist me in making out the legend on the reverse of Mr Wingate’s coin with the annulets 
enclosing pellets. I have again to repeat that there is not the slightest danger of any of the coins getting mixed, 
because even when they arc from the same die they do not present the exact same portions of the legend. I have 
no doubt whatever but that I shall make a satisfactory thing of this, but it is slow work, so few' of the specimens 
showing anything like good legends. Many of the coins do not appear to have been ever intended to show 
intelligible legends, even where there is no difficulty in making out the letters. 


* Burns, p. .10 (lig. 2.S). 


' SC 1874. 
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Although suffering from neuralgia. Burns wrote again on 15 February to say: 

Notwithstanding, I have put on a strong spurt with the Davids, throwing everything else in the meantime aside, 
and expect by the end of this week, or beginning of next, to have described all I now have, revising also & 
amending the catalogue 1 made of the Museum’s specimens. I have all the coins that appear to be from similar 
dies placed together on separate slips of paper. When I have the whole of those now in hand completed, I sluill 
proceed to arrange them according as they seem to hang on to each other. It is of great importance that I should 
ascertain as soon as possible what fresh specimens are in Mr Coat’s collection & in the British Museum. I shall 
act upon your link to write to Mr Coats at once, & perhaps you will kindly give the B.M a reminder. 

By 18 February Burns had 'described & arranged some si.xty of the specimens in my 
hands’, and the thoroughness of his work is apparent a few days later (the twenty-sixth) 
when he observed 'I find that I have a large portion of the pieces from which the drawings 
in Lindsay’s plates were taken - that is to say, the identical coins. Of the original work, I 
have nos. 6-7-8-9-1 1-12-13-15-17-18-23-24. Of the 1st sup. nos and of the 2nd sup. 
I have the whole, besides corresponding pieces of several of the Nos, not mentioned’. On 6 
March he was still awaiting receipt of the Coats specimens and hoping for autotypes from 
the British Museum, but his work was assisted in another direction, because ‘Mr ,Sim 
kindly presented me with impressions in plaster of the coins in the Bute find. 1 have not 
looked at many of them as yet, but they give most correct representations of the coins’. A 
week later Burns had received three Davids from Coats and seven from Thomas Gray,^ but 
casts of the British Museum coins were still awaited. On 20 April Burns announced receipt 
of sixteen plaster casts of David 1 coins and four of Earl Henry from the British Museum 
although 'unfortunately, some of the casts are frayed at the rims of the legends & some not 
well taken’. On 10 June he enquired whether there were any Davids in the Hunterian 
collection (there were not), but by now his material was virtually as complete as he could 
make it. 

Publication was now the concern. On 13 March, Burns had said '1 am glad that the Num, 
Soc. will illustrate my article, for without illustrations it would be of little service. 1 don’t 
expect to be much longer about it', and on 13 April he described some autotypes which 
Cochran-Patrick had shown him as 'astonishing’, adding '1 do not sec why you should not 
have some David I pieces done in the same manner’. This new process involved printing 
from photographic reproduction, and once it had been perfected it was used to great effect 
in several major numismatic works and important sale catalogues of the late nineteenth 
century. It was first used in the Niimisnuitic Chronicle in 1873, and was widely in use 
thereafter. Cochran-Patrick’s book. Records of the Coinage of Scotland, published in 1876, 
was illustrated in this way, and it is interesting to see how much the technique had 
improved by 1887 when Burns’s own book was published. On 10 June 1875 Burns wrote 'I 
think that some of the Davids should be autotyped to go along with the lithograph of the 
legends. Many of the coins have been engraved, but in very few cases with anything like 
correctness, for as a rule, the character of the coin is completely ignored’, and on the 
seventeenth he went into more detail: 


I have been going over the Davids to see which of the specimens it woiikl be desirable to autotype. I think it 
would be of advantage to give the obverses, of which there are about fifty different varieties. Some of the 
obverses have more than one reverse (as regards legend). But as most of the reverses, so far as type is 
concerned, is the same, it would not be necessary to give more than a dozen or so of reverses in all. What with 
the one and the other three plates, of the Numismatic Chronicle size, would suffice ... If the Num. Society, & 
the Society of Antiquaries’ here, both published the article as in the case of the Rev Mr I’ollcxfen’s paper on 


‘‘ Thomas Gray was presumably a close relation (son or both lived at 150 West George Sireel. Glasgow, 
brother?) of John Gray (d. 1879). Coats's agent, since they ’ Burns had been eiccied a fellow in 1X74. 
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the Bute Find, the expense of the plates divided between them would not be very deadly. But it is quite on the 
cards that I may have to publish the thing myself in order to get the thing published in my own way. I wish in 
every instance to state in what Cabinets the coins, which have passed thro’ my hands are contained. Thus, 
where more than one specimen of a coin occurs, and this is the rule rather than the exception, and where the 
different specimens contribute to make out the legend which is also the rule not the exception, it is absolutely 
necessary that in publishing this complete legend, I should state my authorities for this legend, that is to say the 
different specimens of the coin, which have enabled me to make out this complete legend. From what 
Anderson** of the Museum here said, I quite expect that this will be a difficulty with the Antiquaries, and also 
the publishing of coins other than those in the museum of the Antiquaries itself. Anderson said the Museum 
had nothing to do with other peoples’ coins and it was out of the question to expect them to enhance the values 
of these coins by publishing them. Of course if the Council took this ground, there would be an end of the 
matter so far as the Antiquaries were concerned. But in order that the article should properly give to collectors 
the results of these very long protracted and I may add thoroughly successful labours of mine, for I have 
thoroughly mastered the subject - in order that this work, now that it has been accomplished, may not require 
to be done again, it is necessary that the different varieties of the Davids, both as regards legend. & the coin, 
which bears that legend should be autotyped. TTterefore if there is to be any demur about doing the thing 
correctly by the Councils either of the Antiquaries here, or of the Num Society, I shall just have to publish 
myself. After devoting about a twelve-month, (not less), to this matter, 1 could not have the patience to let 
either of the worshipful councils undo, or spoil my work ... If I have the thing done while Mr Ready is here, it 
will require to be done at my own risk as I have no authority from the Councils of either the S.S.A. or Num, 
Society to have it done. But if they publish the article, they will require to relieve me of the expense. If not, 1 
shall re-imburse myself by publishing the paper myself. I cannot afford to present the plates to them, and / 
would not if I could. The S.S.A. ought to get Mr Ready while he is here to autotype the coins m their collection, 
with which they mean to embellish their own catalogue.'* 

Burns became so busily engaged during the summer cataloguing the Coats collection 
that work on the Davids hung fire, and on 4 October he wrote ‘the first draft of my paper 
on the Davids was written before 1 left for Paisley, but since then I have not had time to 
look at it. And it will require to stand over for a little longer because I propose spending a 
week or two in London as soon as I can get away’. Cochran-Patrick’s book was in its final 
stages and Burns toyed with the idea of using this as a vehicle for publishing part of his 
work; ‘1 shall endeavour to get the paper on the Davids out of my hands as .soon as I can. 
The main feature is the diagram of the inscriptions. What do you say about inserting this 
into your own work? Say, with just enough description to show what the coins are’. 
Nothing came of this suggestion, and it was in fact to be twelve more years before the 
meticulous transcriptions which Burns had made in 1875 appeared in print in The. Coinage 
of Scotland. 

Plans for Burns to visit Paisley had been discussed earlier in the year. On 15 February he 
wrote to Cochran-Patrick ‘should Mr Coats wish me to make a catalogue of his coins I shall 
be glad to do so’, and later (18 February), remarked that he had written to Coats by the 
same post. On 26 February Burns had heard indirectly, through his agent John Gray, that 
Coats wanted him to make up a catalogue of his collection, and on 4 March he told 
Cochran-Patrick that he ‘would have pleasure in taking an early run through to Paisley to 
see Mr Coats coins’, and hoped to be able to combine this with looking at Cochran- 
Patrick’s collection. No progress had been made by June, and Burns felt the difficulty of 
communicating through Gray, of whom he did not have a high opinion. Arrangements 
were eventually made for Burns to go early in July, expecting to be in Paisley for a 
fortnight. But the task of recording the Coats coins, which were not confined to the 
Scottish series, was a much bigger one than Burns had anticipated, and on 7 July he was 


* Joseph Anderson, LL.D. (1831-1916). keeper of Ihc 
museum 1869-1913; for obituary see NCirc. Jan-Fcb 1917, 
col. 55. A comprehensive history of the museum is given by 

R. B. K. Stevenson in Bell, pp. 31-85 and 142-21 1 (see fig. 


8 for portrait of Anderson). 

'* The Catalogue of the Scottish Coins in the National 
Miacum. Edinburgh, by A. B. Richardson, did not appear 
until 19(K). 
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saying 'I dont see how 1 can get through this catalogue for three weeks or more' and on the 
twelfth i do not think I can remove my headquarters from Paisley for about a month yet'. 
By 21 August Burns had ‘not quite finished with Mr Coats’ collection yet, and 1 shall still be 
here for a week or so longer’; He had not been well, and wanted to be home, ‘I am 
devoting more time to the work now, for I am still rather shaky, & very desirous to be in 
auld Reekie again’. But he was not in fact back in Edinburgh until the end of September. 

Burns had been much exercised about the terms for his work on the Coats collection. 
Receiving no reply for some weeks from Gray regarding dates, on 9 June Burns wrote to 
Cochran-Patrick: 

To write again puts me in the position of seeking to force myself upon Mr Coats, and to return his coins by 
letter puts me in the equally disagreeable alternative of appearing to have taken the huff. I dont know what's 
up. It may be something in regard to terms. Before making any statement on that subject 1 asked Mr Sim. Mr 
Carfrac, and Mr Johnston'" of London - each and all of these said £2-2 per day. Mr Johnston has no idea to 
this hour, whose collection was in question. Mr Johnston said that the days work should consist of eight hours. 
In writing to Mr Gray, in my last letter, above referred to 1 said that I would rather take it at four hours per day 
and charge half. This would make the work more pleasant to me & be of much more benelil to Mr Coats, 
because three days of cataloguing and describing of four hours each would get through quite as much work as 
two days of eight hours & produce a much better result. I said to Gray also that after hours, when Mr Coats 
wished I wcnild give him as much general information on numismatic subjects as he cared to have, No charge 
for this of course. My object was to introduce Mr Coats to the heart of the subject if he was so disposed. & to 
render his collection to him a matter of intelligent study and pleasure, To give him the husks which is the full 
extent that any mere dealer could give him. would never make his collection anything else to him than a 
collection of playthings, if indeed so much, for you cannot play with a thing unless you see some fun in it, and 
you cannot see any fun in a thing that you dont understand. 

Presumably Burns was a man of modest independent means, since he could hardly have 
supported his household on the proceeds of a few commissions, and occasional cataloguing 
and dealing. But he kept a watch on minor as well as major sales. Thus he wrote to 
Cochran-Patrick on 16 March; 

I looked at the coins today that are to be sold tomorrow in George St. There is nothing that either you or I 
would care to buy. It very seldom happens that anything good occurs at a pawnbrokers sale, because it is 
impossible that any great advance can be given up on them. At least I have never seen anything but rubbish at 
such sales. 

On an earlier occasion (2 November 1874) Burns explained how he dealt with the 
situation when he spotted undetected rarities. Referring to a (badly catalogued) sale on 
that day at Lyon and TurnbuH's Burns wrote; 

There are some of the coins, the specialities of which 1 found out myself, that would have brought very long 
prices had they been properly described. I put them all in at the prices at which they were bought; but as these 
would certainly have been my own spoil, for Gray knew nothing about them, (and was not informed by me that 
I was buying anything else but the Alex 11 penny) the better way would be to allow some little bonus over the 
commission. The purchases for you amounted to £25-14-9, on which the commission would have been 
£2-11-6. Say for commission and bonus £5 in all. 1 got nothing for myself at all except one or two common 
coins. 


Burns also had advice for Cochran-Patrick on buying from Lincoln (4 October 1875); 

I think you should also stretch a point with Lincoln’s coins, if you want to pre.serve the first pick. He was rather 
disappointed with the selections of the last lot. A David H Edinburgh groat with pellet behind head & in 1st 


W. H. Johnston, FRNS IS64, < 1 . 1875.y>; Burns. II. S3K 
refers to his eollcelion. 
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quarter of rev. was a very excellent & rare coin. Perhaps you had it. . . . (here Burns mentions some other rare 
and interesting items). ... I think you should increase your selections from that lot, and ask if he has a/iy more 
- not mentioning me in the matter. 

Burns himself seems generally to have given first refusal of his own coins to Cochran- 
Patrick, as he remarked on 30 September i am going to dispose of some of my coins to Mr 
Coats - Scotch amongst the rest, & as I have promised that you should have the refusal of 
the Scotch, I should like you to see them first’. One of the consequences of his visit to 
Ferguslie was that Burns was asked by Coats to look for coins for him. Writing from 5 
Eversholt St., Oakley Square, Camden Town on 5 November, 1875, Burns said ‘I had a 
commission from Mr Coats to pick him up anything very good 1 might see in London - in 
selecting which I have confined myself entirely to English coins with the exception of a Half 
Shekel’. The cataloguing had taken much of the summer, and Burns had gone south in 
October, taking his wife to Brighton. In a postscript to the same letter he added ‘1 leave my 
wife here as a pledge for my return to attend the Wingate sale. 1 took my present trip to the 
South solely for her benefit, as she had had no summer jaunt, owing to my engagement at 
Paisley’. 

When it became known in the summer of 1875 that the great Wingate collection was to 
be dispersed there was frantic activity among various interested parties, and Burns at first 
suggested that Cochran-Patrick and Coats should buy it privately between them. Everyone 
seems to have had great difficulty in dealing with Gray, but eventually some sort of 
arrangement was worked out which enabled Cochran-Patrick and Carfrae to get some of 
their wants, while much went to Coats and huge prices were paid by Samuel Addington for 
some of the outstanding rarities. 

During 1875 Burns completed his first numismatic paper for the Antiquaries, in which he 
demolished Lindsay’s attribution of some Ethelred imitations to certain kings of the 
Hebrides." The next year saw the appearance of a Catalogue of a series of Coins and 
Medals illustrative of Scottish numismatics and history selected from the cabinet of Thomas 
Coats, Esq. of Ferguslie and exhibited at the meeting of the British Association held in 
Glasgow, Sept. 1876. The forty-four pages of this catalogue show what a detailed and 
extensive knowledge of Scottish coinage Burns already possessed. According to Sim, 
Burns had spent the last seven years of his life almost uninterruptedly in working on the 
book. But he was working very seriously on the subject prior to 1879, and may already 
have had his book in mind, since on 5 January 1877, he wrote to Cochran-Patrick 
suggesting that they might visit foreign museums together to inspect their Scottish coins 
and saying, with reference to the museum in Edinburgh, ‘1 am giving one forenoon each 
week to the minute study of the Scotch coins there, so as to be keeping my mind on the 
subject till I can give to it my undivided attention’. Especially in the age before electric 
lights the mornings were best for detailed work on coins, as Burns had inferred to 
Cochran-Patrick on an earlier occasion (6 March 1875) - ‘I can avail myself of any 
forenoon which may be eonvenient for you, & have good daylight for viewing your coins’. 
The visit to Paisley in the summer, his increasing business with Coats, and deferment of the 
publication of his work on David I all suggest the idea of a book based on the Ferguslie 
collection may have been put to Burns as early as 1875 or 1876. 

Burns must, however, have quickly resolved that his book should also include relevant 
coins from other sources, notably the collection of the Antiquaries, which had recently 
been greatly enriched by the acquisition of the cabinet of the Faculty of Advocates. His 
work was certainly stimulated by the discovery in 1877 at Montrave, Fife, of a huge hoard 


'On Coins Attributed by Mr Lindsav to Kings of the 
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ranging from Alexander 111 to David 11, and from Edward I to Edward 111, which not only 
provided extensive material for the Scottish coinage of the period but also enabled him to 
work out a classification of the Edwardian series which had defeated English scholars up to 
that time; and in 1880 of a hoard of Robert 111 groats at Fortrose. Cromarty, the 
publication of which shows that Burns’s ideas on the series were already well developed.'^ 
Much of his research had been completed by the time that Coats died in October, 1883, 
and the book contains a touching tribute to his patron. 

On 16 April, 1884 Burns wrote to Cochran-Patrick: 

I extremely regretted not seeing you when you did me the honour of calling upon me last Thursday. In order to 
get on the quicker with my Coinage of Scotland I find that the taking to myself of an off-day every week is of 
service, & Thursday as being the middle of the week is usually my off-day, which I spend in the country ... 1 
shall be able to send you some more proofs soon. There are a good few pages in print, but I could not send a 
proof as there were your coins and Mr Kermack Ford’s coins to be added and the printers hope to get some 
more letters cut . . . Would you kindly say if you think the new French process by which your Scottish medals 
are being done would suit for small Scottish coins. If so it would be a very great atlvantage for my work as the 
plates would always be to the fore if wanted for any subsequent occasion. 

When Burns himself died suddenly, of heart disease, in March 1886, in his sixty-fourth 
year, he had seen the first volume through the press. The second volume was partly in 
proof and partly in manuscript, and the casts for the plates had been made but not 
assembled. At the request of Coats’s son, George Sim reluctantly agreed to complete the 
work, a task in which he readily acknowledged the assistance he had received from 
Anderson and Pollexfen. The Scotsman's reviewer paid tribute to Sim's contribution in the 
following words; 

By his strenuous application to the uncongenial but absolutely essential labour of editing, verifying, revising, 
and comparing descriptions with coins and casts, the second volume was at length prepared, and the casts 
arranged for the plates of the third . Although he had become enfeebled in health before this was accomplished , 
he continued to revise the proofs, and pushed forward the work almost as long as he had the strength to do 
anything; and it gave him great satisfaction when at last he was able to send them finally to press. 

With the death of Coats, Burns and Sim before the book was published, we may be 
thankful that it was nevertheless so successfully completed. Although the chapter on 
Charles I contains a number of errors which caused difficulty for subsequent scholars, most 
of the second volume is as carefully done as the first, and the book immediately received 
the recognition which it has held ever since as one of the outstanding achievements of 
numismatic scholarship. The reviewer in the Athenaeum (no. 3165, 23 June 1888) called it 
a ‘grand sequel’ to Cochran-Patrick’s Records: 


We call it a sequel as Mr Cochran-Patrick gives no detailed descriptions of the coins themselves, but only 
inserts at the end of his work a series of plates which serve as a key to the records. Mr Burns only refers to the 
records when he wishes to strengthen his arguments in the classification of the various series; but he describes 
very fully all the types of the coins, with complete notes explanatory of his arrangement. In fact, these two 
important treatises bear the same relation to each other as Hawkins's 'Silver Coinage' and Kenyon's 'Gold 
Coinage of England’ bear to Ruding, but with this difference, that the general arrangement and description of 
the Scottish coins are much more clearly set forth than in the case of the English series. 

Noting that it had ‘long been known to those interested in Scottish numismatics that Mr 
Burns held special views respecting the classification of certain portions of the Scottish 
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series', he went on to ask, with regard to the pennies of Edward l-lll, ‘what will English 
numismatists say when they hear that their classification of the coinages of these three 
kings has been entirely wrong?’ 

To read what Edw'ard Burns w'rote is to get the flavour of a remarkable man - 
meticulous, perceptive, thoughtful and thorough; strong, and even combative, in his views 
when occasion required; but always honourable in his dealings and courteous in manner. It 
is satisfying to reflect that most of the cross fleury coins of David I in our cabinets today 
were so carefully examined, studied and recorded by him personally in 1875. In fact many 
of them were not just handled by Burns, as emerges from some passages in his 
correspondence. On 8 February 1875 he wrote to Cochran-Patrick ‘all forenoon I have 
been engaged upon the Davids. My principal effort just now' is to try & bring out the 
letters. 1 have four under my feet at present’, and in his next letter (15 February), referring 
to a penny of Stephen, he says ‘1 have tramped out one or two more letters of the mint’. 
These curious expressions are explained in a letter he had written to Cochran-Patrick on 8 
September 1874: 

1 should like much to have subjected the Interesting Alex long cross penny, of which you have favored me with 
a reading, to the process by which 1 have made a few refractory coins give a satisfactory account of themselves- 
i.e. putting them (wrapped in a small bit of paper) under my heel (inside of the stocking) and walking about 
with them for a day or two. In this way I have brought out letters, of which not a glimpse was to be seen before. 

Those who, a century later, today handle coins of David 1 described by Burns in The 
Coinage of Scotland may therefore feel a closer and more personal link than they had 
hitherto imagined with the author of that great and enduring work. 



SHORT ARTICLES AND NOTES 
THE ‘PORCUPINE’ SCEATTAS OF METCALFS VARIETY G 
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In a pioneering study in 1966 Michael Metcalf sought 
to bring a degree of order to the vast amorphous 
'porcupine' coinage.' He isolated eight distinct varie- 
ties (A--G and the ‘VICO’ group) and three more in 
the related 'plumed bird’ type (J-L). His classification 
has been a great aid in the description and analysis of 
the series, and has enabled students to discuss the 
origin and chronology of various groups. His varieties 
are, however, by no means comprehensive; they do 
not encompass the wide range of later (Secondary) 
coins represented, for example, in the Barthe hoard, 
or many earlier coins that have elements borrowed 
from several different varieties. There arc also defi- 
nitional difficulties in knowing how far the design on a 
coin may stray from Metcalfs schematic drawings and 
yet still be included within a variety. These problems 
stem in part from the diverse nature of the coinage 
and from our as yet poor understanding of its struc- 
ture. As additional material comes available for 
study, it should be possible to refine the definitions of 
particular groups. One example is in variety G, where 
with the help of recent single finds we have been able 
to define its boundaries more closely and to identify 
subdivisions within it. 

Metcalfs schematic drawings (fig. 1) show variety 
G as having on the obverse below the usual ‘por- 




Fig 1. Metcalf’s schematic drawings of variety G. 

cupine’ curve a triangle and three pellets, with 
another pellet on the curve at the point where it meets 
the right-hand side of the triangle. On the reverse the 
standard is decorated with a pelleted annulet and four 
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parallel bars, w'hich Metcalf has likened to tadpoles 
since they each terminate in a globule at the outer 
end. In the border he shows a pellet at the centre of 
each side of the standard. It is clear from his discuss- 
ions of the variety- that he would allow for some 
variation in the design, including two pellets rather 
than one on the curve, the omission of the three 
pellets in the field and exceptionally two groups of 
three pellets on the standard. The elements to the 
right of the ‘porcupine’ were not discussed, but they 
are an integral part of the design and important for 
the classification, although often they are largely off 
the flan. 

Within the range of coins normally attributed to 
variety G one can distinguish four groups, which are 
shown in fig. 2 and may be described as follows: 

Variety Gl (pi. nos 1-9). This has three pellets in the 
field below the point of the triangle; two pellets 
(occasionally one or none) on the curve close to 
where it meets the side of the triangle; and in the field 
to the right a long bar with a right angle at each end 
forming an open box, which on the few specimens 
where it is visible contains a cross (e.g. pi. nos 3, 8 and 
9). The standard is decorated as Metcalf shows it. The 
outer reverse border is rarely visible, but when it is it 
has either a cross, a row of pellets, or a reversed N at 
the centre of the sides (cf. pi. nos 2, 3, 4 and 6). The 
dies vary in style, but they are generally more refined 
than those of G2-4. The curve is usually wider and 
more moulded, while the lines which form the ‘spines' 
and triangle are finer, and the pellets smaller than on 
the other groups. The specimens we have noted are: 
Aston Rowant hoard (BM, 2: 1.29g and 1.25g); 
Cimiez hoard'.' (BW 24 (1944), pi. 3.33; 1.25g); 
Domburg (Macar^^ pi. 2.32; De Mao'* p. 274; 0.85g — 
weight suggests either very worn or imitation); 
Barham, Suffolk (BM. 2: 1.22g and IHg); 

Barrington. Cambs. (MEC 1:648 - an imitation'.’; 


tas', htC lyWi, 179-205. 

^ Metcalf, ‘Stylistic analysis‘. pp. 2fX)-l 
’ C. ,A. Rclhaan Macarc, Vcrhandeling over de bij 
Domhurg gcvandenc romeinsche, frankische. britannische, 
noorsclie en andere munten (Middicburg, 1838). 

■' M. G. A. dc Man. Caialogiis der Nurnismalische ver- 
ameling van hei Zeeuws Genooi.schap der Wetenschuppen 
(Middicburg. 1907). 
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G1 G2 


Fig 2. The four sub- 

O.bSg); Bledlow, Bucks.' (1.20g); Reculver, Kent 
(MEC 1: 64f>; 1.27g); Sandy. Beds.'’ ( 1 .02g); BMC 54 
(iVC 1966. pi. 15.14; 1.23g); Ashmolcan Museum 
0.129^ (1.23g- additional groups of three pellets on 
reverse); SCBl Norweb 51 (= Carlyon-Britlon 159c; 
l.25g). 

Variety G2 (pi. nos 10-15). Similar to Gl, but the 
design in the field right appears to include a right 
angle and a pellet and probably more, although the 
coins are well centred and this element is usually off 
the flan. The dies are in a different style to those of 
Gl ; the curve is less tight, the pellets at the base of the 
‘spines’ and in the field are larger, the lines are 
thicker, the pellets on the curve are a little higher, and 
the right-hand side of the triangle is longer. On a few 
coins there seems to be only one pellet rather than 
three at the end of the triangle. The border on the 
reverse is visible on only one coin, from the 1988 
Glendining parcel, which has a cluster of six pellets to 
the side (a fantail?). The specimens noted include: 
Saint-Pierre-les-Etieux hoard” 95 (1.21g); Aston 
Rowant hoard (Sotheby, 18 July 1985, lot 504a); a 
parcel, ? ex Aston Rowant hoard (Glendining, 17 
February 1988, lots 282a, 283a. 283b; 1.23g, 1.30g, 
1.33g- the last irregular, lacking bars on standard); 
Nohanent hoard*' 20^2 1 ; Bais hoard"’ 309a (= BAT 24 
(1944), pi. 3.36; 1.2Sg); Domburg (Dirks” pi. E.s; 
De Man, p. 274; l.lOg); Wilbraham?, Cambs.'^ 
(1.25g); Caistor St Edmund, Norfolk (Christie, 4 
November 1966, lot 358; 0.90g - left-facing imit- 
ation); BMC 58 (AC 1966, pi. 15.15; 1.17g); MEC 
1:647 (1.13g); Lockett 216c. 

Variety 03 (pi. nos 16-24). This is similar in design 
and style to G2, save that the three pellets are absent 


^ D. M. Metcalf. ‘Twenty-five notes on sceaita linds'. in 
Sceallas in England and on the Continent, edited by D. Hill 
and D. M. Metcalf (B.AR British set, 128; Oxford, 1984), 
pp. 193-20,“), at 202. 

'' M Blackburn and M. J. Bonser. '.A "porcupine" sccat 
from Sandy. Bedfordshire', in Sccattas in England, p. 232. 

' ‘O' references here and below are to D. M. Metcalf and 
L, K. Hamblin. 'The composition of some Frisian sceattas', 
y,WB55 (1968), 28-45, 

"J. I.afauric, 'Monnaies d'argent merovingiennes des 
Vile ct VlIIc siccles: les trCsors de Sainr-Picrre-lcs-Etieux 
(Cher), Plassac (Gironde) et Nohanent (Puy-de-D6inc)', 
BA 6th ser. 11 (1969), 98-219. at 179. 



G3 G4 


groups of variety G. 

from the field by the triangle. The design in the field 
right can be more closely identified, although it is still 
not revealed in its entirety. The symbols working 
from the top downwards appear as a cross, a line, a 
pellet, a right angle, and a square (cf. SCBl Norweb 
52; pi. nos 16, 18, 19 and 22). These are sometimes 
neatly arranged with crisp angles, but often they ;tre 
more slovenly. Various symbols are found in the 
outer border of the reverse: a cross, a reversed N, 
several pellets, angled strokes, or a long line (cf. 
Aston Rowant (1975 sale) 328-40; pi. nos 16. 17, 21 
and 22). Specimens noted include: Saint-Pierre-les- 
Etieux hoard 96-7 (wt not recorded and 1.24g); Aston 
Rowant hoard (BM, 5: 1.26g, 1.26g, 1.26g, 1.26g, 
1 .27g; and Glendining. 13 March 1975. lots 238-40); a 
parcel, ?ex Aston Rowant hoard (Glendining, 17 
February 1988, lots 282b. 282c, 2S3c; 1.27g, L26g, 
1.23g); Bills hoard 309 (= BNJ 24 (1944). pi. 3.35; 
1.22g); Lutje Saaksum hoard’’ 16; Barham, Suffolk 
(BM, 2; 1.22g and 1.13g); Caistor St Edmund 360 
(1.21g); Hythe, Kent, (SCBI Midlands Museums 64; 
1. 19g); Pulborough, Sussex'"' (I.17g); Whitbv, Yorks. 
(BNJ 47 (1977), pi. 1.13; l,17g); MEC 1:649 (1.26g); 
0.127-8 (1.24g and 1.2ig. worn); SCBI Norweb 52 
(1.14g). 

Variety G4 (pi. nos 25-8). This is similar to G3 (i.e. 
without three pellets in the field), but less careful in 
style. The two pellets seem to have slipped off the 
curve into the triangle making it look more like a face. 
The curve is tighter and wider, while the ‘spines’ are 
thinner. The coins are often struck off-centre reveal- 
ing the design in the field right, which takes the form 
of a pseudo-inscription >Mzn, (The cross is evident on 
the Oxborough and Willingham finds. The second 
element could be an M, but it looks more like a 


“ Laf.auric, 'Monnaies d'argent'. p. 217. 

M. Pfou and S. Bougenot, Catalogue des deniers nterov- 
ingiens de la trouvaille de Bais {Ille-et-Vilaine), revised 
edition, edited by J. Lafaurie (Paris, 1981). 

" J. Dirks, 'Lcs Anglo-Saxons ct Icurs pciils deniers, dii 
sceattas. Essai historique el numismatique’, RBN 5lh ser. 2 
(1870), 81-128. 269-320, 387-409, 521-41 

'* M- A. S, Blackburn and D. Sorenson, ‘Sceattas from 
an unidentified site near Cambridge’, in Sceattas in England, 
pp. 223-7, 

” P. V. Hill. ‘Two hoards of sceattas from the province of 
Groningen', IMP 42 (1955). 104-5. 

''' 'Coin Register’, no. 63 below. 
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chevron-barred A on the Oxborough find. The square O 
is clear on the Reculver, Hampton-in- Arden, and C. J. 
Martin coins.) The result is distinctly zoomorphic, with 
the triangle resembling a face and the inscription like 
insects' legs. The decoration in the outer border, a.s on 
G3, may take various forms, a cross, a reversed N. 
strokes, and pellets. The following specimens have been 
noted: Domburg (Dirks pi. F.18; De Man, p. 274; 
l.lOg); ‘Cambridgeshire’'^ (LOSg^; Colchester, Essex;'*’ 
Hampton-in-Arden, Wawicks.'' (0.97g); Oxliorough, 
Norfolk'* (l.OSg); Reculver, Kent (BNJ 47 (1977), pi. 
1.14; l.09g, worn); Spink {NCirc 1987 , 331, no. 7061; 
1.1 Ig); C.J. Martin (List Dec. 1983, H.IS). 

What interpretation is to be placed on these 
groups? G2, G3 and G4 look like successive products 
of the same mint, especially since related elements 
occur in the right-hand field and these are so barely 
visible on coins of G2 and G3 that they arc unlikely to 
have been transferred by copying if say G4 were an 
imitative group. We do not know what the ‘-1-AZO’ on 
G4 developed from - whether from a more mean- 
ingful inscription or. as we suspect, from other sym- 
bols that progressively took on letter-like forms. The 
discovery of a G2 coin struck off-centre could answer 
this question. Coins of G2 and G3 were present in 
several Intermediate hoards deposited c. 705-10; 
Saint-Pierre-les-Etieux, Nohanent, Aston Rowant, 
and Bais.'" G4 on the other hand appears to have 
been absent from these’" suggesting that it is slightly 
later in date, while its omission from the Cimiez and 
Hallum hoards, each with only a .small number of 
'porcupine' sceattas. is probably due to its scarcity. A 
later dating for Ci4 is also consistent with the weight 
distributions (Table 1), for G4 was evidently struck to 
lighter standard (c. l.lOg) than G2 and G3 (c.l.25g). 

Metcalf regarded the finer style coins of Gl, and 
especially 0.129 with its additional pellets on the 
standard, as standing at the head of variety G. Their 
wide deep curve, fine lines and pellets, and the 
box-like symbol in the field right were, he thought, 
intiuenced by coins of his variety E. However, variety 
E appears to be later than most coins of variety G, 
since it was absent from all the Intermediate hoards 
but present in the Cimiez hoard of c.720 and in the 
Franeker and Barthe hoards which though difficult to 
date seem to be contemporary with or later than 
Cimiez. Variety E was also struck to a lighter weight 
standard (c.l.l5g) than most Primary and Intermedi- 
ate 'porcupine' sceattas. The hoard evidence and the 


TABLE I 

Weigltf distributions of varieties Gl^ 



Gl 

G2 

G3 

G/-.3 

G4 

L30-L34g 

— 

1 


1 


1.25-1.29g 

5 

2 

8 

15 

- 

1.20-1.24g 

4 

2 

7 

13 

- 

l.l5-1.19g 

- 

2 

3 

5 

- 

l,10-l-14g 

1 

2 

2 

5 

2 

l.05-1.09g 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

l.00-1.04g 

1 

- 

- 

I 

- 

0.95-(J.99g 

- 

— 

- 

— 

1 

No. of coins 

II 

9 

20 

40 

6 


weight distributions are no doubt partly intiuenced by 
geographical factors, but none the less variety E 
seems to belong mainly to the early Secondary phase. 
It may, however, have commenced during the Inter- 
mediate phase, for two coins in the Aston Rowant 
hoard, derivatives of the so- called ‘vcr’ group, have 
reverses with four bars and two pellets on the stand- 
ard,’* a design also found in variety E. Given the 
nature of the 'vf.r' group it seems more likely that 
these coins were copied from the abundant variety E 
than vice versa, but one cannot be certain. 

Variety Gl was certainly an Intermediate group 
since it was present in the Aston Rowant hoard, and 
in so far a.s there are common elements in the designs 
of Gl and E we think that the intluence must have 
been from Gl. However, their styles and composi- 
tions are not in fact very similar. The reputed pres- 
ence of a specimen of Gl in the Cimiez hoard may 
suggest that Gl continued into the early Secondary 
phase, although this piece could have been signifi- 
cantly older than most other coins in the hoard, and 
there is some doubt as to which sceattas are from the 
hoard since the Morel-Fatio collection is known to 
have contained some from other sources. 

As betw'een Gl and G2, no stylistic continuity is 
evident and the symbols in the field right arc 
different, although the reversed N in the border 
surrounding the standard in Gl is repeated in G3 and 
G4. This does not of course prove that the two are 
from different mints, merely that a different hand was 
probably responsible for the dies. However, it 
remains an option that G 1 and G2 were parallel issues 


M. A. S Blackburn and M. J. Bon.ser. 'Single linds of 
Anglo-Sa.xon and Norman coins - 2', BW 55 ( 1985). 55-78. 
at 59. no. 17. 

M, A. S. Blackburn and M. J Bonser. ‘Single finds of 
Anglo-Saxon and Norman coins - 3'. BM 5fi (1986). <>4-lfll . 
at 83. no. 87. 

‘Coin Register', no. 59 below. 

"Coin Register’, no. 60 below. 

For the dating of these hoards sec M. A. S Blackburn. 


'A chronology for the sceattas', in Sccallus in England. 
pp. 165-74, 

The Aston Rowant hoard is unpublished, but no speci- 
men of G4 is included in the substantial parcel acquired by 
the British Museum or among the coins that have been 
illustrated in sale catalogues 

-' M. A, S, Blackburn and M. J. Bonser. A derivative ol 
the Ver group of inicrmedialc .sceattas found at Springfield, 
Esse.x'. in Scettllas in Litfilund. pp. 229-31. 
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from different mints, with G1 perhaps continuing 
later than G2. 

The find distributions of Gl, G2, and G3 are 
broadly similar - widely spread in England, some 
from Domburg, and a number in French hoards. The 
distribution is very similar to that of the Continental 
Runic coins (Series D) which finds such as the 
Escharen hoard^ locate on or south of the Lower 
Rhine, and we believe that variety G comes from the 
same general region. 

To sum up. Of the four sub-groups identified in 
Metcalf's variety G, we suggest that G2, G3, and G4 
are successive products of a single mint in the Lower 
Rhineland region. There is a considerable degree of 
uncertainty involved in converting a relative dating 
for sceat types into absolute dates, but in accordance 
with the chronology recently proposed^’ we would 
dale the varieties approximately as follows: 

G2 c. 700-5 (or earlier) 

G3 c.70,5-10 (or earlier) 

G4 C.71&-15 

The finer-style group Gl may well head the variety, as 
Metcalf has suggested, although it could alternatively 
be a parallel issue from a second mint in the region 
contemporary with G2 and G3 and perhaps conti- 
nuing later. 


Key to the Plate (xl'/i) 

Variety Cl 

1 Aston Rowant hoard (BM 1971:12-16-44) 
2, Aston Rowant hoard (BM 1971:12-16-45) 


3. Private collection. 

4. 5Cfl/ Norweb 51. 

5. Rectilvcr find (M£C 1:646). 

6. BMC 54. 

7. Barham find (BM 1986:8-46-6). 

8. Oxford (0.129), irregular. 

9. Barrington find (MEC 1:648), imitation? 

Variety C2 

111, Bais hoard .309a. 

11. B.WC58- 

12. BM collection. 

13. Near Cambridge (Wilbraham?) find. 

14. Aston Rowant hoard (Solheby. 18 July 1985, lot 504). 
15 Aston Rowant hoard? (Glendining. 17 Feb. 1988, lot 

283b), irregular. 

Variety G3 

16. Bais hoard 309. 

17. Saint-Pierre-les-Etieux hoard 97. 

18. Aston Rowant hoard (BM 1971:12-16-41). 

19. Aston Rowant hoard (BM 1971:12-16-46), 

20. Aston Rowant hoard (BM 1971:12-16-47). 

21. Barham find (BM 1982:7-38-5). 

22. Oxford (0.127). 

23. Private collection. 

24. Private collection. 

Variety C4 

25. Cambridgeshire find. 

26. .VO>c 1987, no. 7061. 

27. C. J Martin List Dec 1983, no. H.18. 

28. Domburg find (Dirks pi. F. 18). 

See also ‘Coin Register', nos 59 and 60 below. 


- W, Op den Velde. ‘Escharen 1980'. JMP 72 (1985). 
5-12. 


Blackburn, ‘Chronology’, p|>- 168-74. 







GRANTHAM - A NEW ANGLO-SAXON MINT 
IN LINCOLNSHIRE 


KENNETH JONSSON 


The Anglo-Saxon penny which is illustrated here (fig. 
1) was struck during the reign of /Cthelred II (978- 
1016) and belongs to the First Hand type. The weight 
is 1.39 g, die-axis 180°. and the legends, which are 
slightly double-struck, read: 

Obv. -E/EDELREDRE-t-AG 
Rev. -t-MAN(N?)F.M-OGRE 


Talvio." Although they identified ten different styles 
none of them can be connected with the present 
specimen. 

It has not been possible to examine the style in First 
Hand to the fullest extent because this would involve 
a complete survey of the material outside the British 
Museum. However, three more coins exhibiting the 



Fig. 1. Aethelred II. First Hand. Grantham Manne. Fig. 2. Aethelred II, First Small Cross, Lincoln, 
Photo: The Royal Coin Cabinet, Stockholm Grind. 

Photo: The British Museum. 


There is no official provenance attached to the coin, 
but ultimately it probably derives from a hoard found 
on Gotland in 1980' which was subsequently dis- 
persed by the finder. The coin was acquired in 1987 by 
the Royal Coin Cabinet in Stockholm which also 
houses other coins believed to originate from the 
same hoard. The termini post quern of the hoard is 
995 judging from the coins which so far have been 
associated with the hoard. 

The mint-signature cannot be associated with any 
of the known mints of the period and the question is 
thus whether it represents a new mint or is simply 
blundered. Besides the mint-signature itself there are 
two important aspects to consider: the style and the 
name of the moneyer. 

The style 

The coin is unusually stylized for the late Anglo- 
Saxon period, and the drapery has no indicated front. 
The letters are carelessly executed with X rendered as 
a-, and no distinction is made between M and N, 

A provisional analysis of the styles of the First 
Hand coins based on the coins in the collection of the 
British Museum has been presented by Dolley and 


style of the coin now under discussion have been 
identified and a few more may exist. The first is struck 
at Lincoln by the moneyer Grind. ^ The second is a 
very crude example, with mirror drawn drapery and 
only the name of the moneyer, Theodgiid,'' who is 
prolific at Lincoln during the type but not known at 
any other mint during this period. The third is con- 
fined to the reverse die of the unique Caistor penny by 
the moneyer Le(of)man.^ Based on this information 
the style can be connected with the east midlands and 
Lincoln in particular where the style designated as 
Midlands B by Dolley and Talvio is dominant in the 
British Museum collection.'’ 

If there is minute evidence of the style during First 
Hand, the opposite is true for the preceding Reform 
issue. ^ Some elements of the style are recorded from a 
(probably late) specimen of Edgar's Reform Small 
Cross (c.973-5) at Lincoln. During Edward the Mar- 
tyr’s Normal Small Cross (97.5-8) the style is fully 
developed and is the dominating supplier of dies in 
Lincolnshire and dies are also known from 
Northampton, Oxford, and Stamford. A total mono- 
poly seems to have existed in Lincolnshire during 
Aithelred II’s First Small Cross (c. 978-9) and dies 


' I lullung.s, Bunge par.. Gotland. K. Jonsson. Viking-Age 
Hoards and late .Anglo-Saxon Coins (Stockholm, 1987), G 
38. Anglo-Saxon terminus post quem c.991, German termi- 
nus post quern 995. 

- M Dolley and T. Talvio. ‘The regional pattern o( 
die-cutting exhibited by the First Hand pennies of ,43thelra;d 
II preserved in the British Museum'. BNJ 47 (1977), 53-65. 

’ SCBI Lincolnshire 33. 


■* SCBI Glasgow 815. 

^ B. H. I. H. Stewart, ‘A Caistor coin of /tthelred's 
Hand type’, NC (1979), 219-21. 

* Dolley and Talvio, p. 60. Four out of five coins in the 
British Museum belong to this style. 

’ K. Jonsson, The New Era. The Reformation of the Late 
Anglo-Saxon Coinage (Stockholm, 1987). pp. 89-90. 
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were then also supplied to other mints to the west and 
north: Derby, Northampton, Stamford, and York. 
Fig. 2 provides a good example of the style during the 
Reform issue, and there is no doubt that the dies were 
cut at Lincoln. 

Of all the mints during this period which received 
dies of the style, Oxford is thus the exception in being 
located in the south. It is also evident that the style 
played a minute role in First Hand, when it must have 
been confined to the very beginning of the type. The 
distribution of the style was probably also very 
limited, and it is unlikely that the style would have 
been used at a mint distant from Lincoln during the 
First Hand type. 

The moneyer 

The third letter of the moneyer’s name is uncertain 
but can hardly be anything else than N, producing the 
less common spelling of MANNE for the Old English 
name which can be normalized as Manna.** The name 
is otherwise recorded as a moneyer in the Reform 
issue (c.973-9) at Leicester (Edgar). Stamford (Edgar 
and Edward), Tamworth (Edward and /Ethelred II), 
and York (Edgar and i^thelred II) as well as at 
Nottingham during First Hand."* It is striking that all 
mints are confined to the midlands and the north and 
it is reasonable to assume that there were two active 
moneyers with the name Manna, although there 
remains a possibility that only one moneyer is 
involved. In any event, it is clear that if the moneyer 
responsible for the coin published here was also active 
at other mints, the new mint was no doubt located in 
the eastern midlands, or further north. The evidence 
of the name of the moneyer and of the style are thus 
fully compatible. 

The mint 

As pointed out above, the dies for the new coin have 
carelessly executed letters. Mis-spellings are also 
found during the Reform issue. However, the legends 
on the present coin are altogether legible (with the 
single exception of the ethnic AG in place of the 
correct ANG). There is thus no reason to suspect that 
the mint-signature, rendered GRE. is blundered. 


“ V. Smart. SCBl 28. Cumulative index of volumes 1-20. 
p. 58. 

Jousson. Viking-Age Hoards, pp. .18-41. 

E. Ekwall, The Concise Oxford Dictionary oj English 
Place- names. Fourth edn (Oxford. 1980), pp. 202-.'?. 

" lam very grateful to Professor Kenneth Cameron for 
information of the recorded spellings of Grantham. 

H. R. Loyn. "Boroughs and mints A.D. 900-1066'. in 
Anglo-Saxon Coins, Studies presented to F.M Stenton on his 
80th birthday 17 May I960, edited by R. H M Dolley 
(London, 1961), pp. 122- .IS. al p. 135. The other borough 
without a mint which Loyn particularly noted was Droitwich 
and his suggestion foi associating a coin with this mint has 


The possibility of the mint-signature being a variant 
spelling for an already known mint would .seem to be 
limited to Cambridge (gr.aNT-), but that is ruled out 
for geographical reasons, and furthermore there is no 
moneyer Manna recorded at Cambridge in this 
period. 

From the above it is clear that the mint GRE- cannot 
have been located far from Lincoln, but there is no 
immediate candidate based on the spelling on the 
coin. Grantham in Lincolnshire (halfway between 
Lincoln and Stamford) is attractive, but it was 
rendered ‘Ciraniham', ‘Granham’, and 'Grandham' in 
Domesday Book. However. Little Gransden (where a 
common origin for the first element is plausible) was 
rendered as 'Grantadene' in 973 and ‘Grentedene’ 
c. 1050.'" The latter spelling is thus evidence of the use 
of GRE-. It should also be noted that there is no 
recorded spelling for Grantham before Domesday 
Book." Grantham was a borough, and Loyn has 
pointed out that Grantham is a conspicuous absentee 
among boroughs which are recorded from Anglo- 
Saxon and Anglo-Norman coins.'" The suggestion 
made here is that the new coin should be attributed to 
Grantham, which would thus be added to the list of 
Anglo-Saxon mints. The objection that it would 
represent a previously unrecorded spelling for the 
borough must be of less importance since the 
attribution finds firm support in the style and the 
name of the moneyer. 

The monetary and regional context 
There is a remarkable expansion of activities in 
Lincolnshire during the Reform issue and the First 
Hand type w'hen new mints were set up at Caistor, 
Horncastle, Torksey and most probably at Louth.'"’ 
Horncastle and Louth were only active for a very 
short period, and only Caistor and Torksey are found 
striking coins beyond this period and then on a very 
modest scale. The reasons for this expansion of 
monetary activities is unknown, but if Grantham hatl 
a mint in the Anglo-Saxon period the decade follow- 
ing the reform is by far the most likely period for its 
operation. '■* 


since hecn proven correct with the help of added maierial - 
sec B. H. I H. Stewart and C. E. Blunt, 'The Droitwich 
mint and B.MC type XIV of Edward the Confessor", B,\J 48 
(1978), 52-7. 

Jonsson, The .New Era. p. 1X2 and elsewhere. 

Dr Veronica Sniarl has very kindly informed me of a 
Long Cross coin (Kviende hoard. Olhem par.. Gotland - 
Jonsson, Viking-Age Hoards. G 128) of /Eihclrcd II by the 
moneyer Leofhiin with the mint-signature riRi N, I ho 
moneyer docs not seem lo be recorded elsewhere and an 
association with Grantham is ol course possible. It must, 
however, remain speculative in anticipation of a stylistic 
analysis of the type and further evidence for an association. 



A SMALL HOARD OF PENNIES OF /ETHELRAED II (978- 

1016), FROM IRELAND 

MICHAEL KENNY 


Among the additions to the coin collection of the 
National Museum of Ireland in 1987 were four Anglo- 
Saxon coins, apparently a small ‘purse’ hoard, 
acquired from Spink and Son. The coins were staled 
to be from an Irish provenance, but unfortunately it 
was not pos.sible to tie them down to any specific 
find-spot. The reluctance of the seller to divulge any 
further information would suggest that perhaps the 
coins were found with the aid of a metal detector. 

Several hoards of Anglo-Saxon coins have been 
found in Ireland during the past few years, most of 
them quite small in size. The little find under con- 
sideration here therefore falls into the general pat- 
tern, although one must of course allow for the 
possibility that the coins which have ‘surfaced’ may 
represent but a portion of a more substantial hoard. 
The fact that three of the four pennies are ‘Hand’ 
pieces is also of some importance in that such coins do 
not turn up often in Irish hoards. The vast majority of 
‘Hand’ pennies in the National Museum come from 
just two finds - the Mullingar hoard of 1841 and the 
Kildare hoard of 1923 - and the only additions in the 
past few decades have been two pennies in the 
Dundalk hoard of 1980, two halves in the north 
Westmeath hoard of 1985 and a few single finds from 
the Dublin exeavations. In the Museum trays, First 
Hand issues outnumber those of Second Hand, 5:2; in 
this small hoard the proportions are reversed. The 
four recently acquired coins are as follows: 

First Hand (fragment) probably Derby 

1. Obv: - DELRF.D REXA . Bust to right. 

Rev: -.^v'N'TEAn M-o — on either side of hand. 

Wt. 0.84 g Die-axis 90°. 

This coin is interesting, although unfortunately 
incomplete. The spelling of the moneyer’s name is 
quite unusual, as it is normally spell PVLFSTAN or 
PVLSTAN. The -STEAN ending is not. however, unk- 
nown and a moneyer named alfstean is recorded in 
Hildebrand, no. 2214.' The obverse of the present 
coin is a die-duplicate of one listed in SCBI, Copen- 


Acknowledgements I would like to thank, most sincerely, 
Mark Blackburn, Christopher Blunt and Mrs Yvonne 
Harvey for their help in identifying die duplicates and in 
assessing the importance or relevance of individual coins. 

' Bror Emil Hildebrand. Anglosachsiska Mynt I Svenska 
Kungligu Mynt (Stockholm, 1881 ), p 102. Ollier variants of 
the -STAN ending include -stin, -srvN. -staf.n, and -san. It 
is also worth noting that the mint-name Stamford, is some- 
times spelled STEAN on First Hand coins. 


hagen, no. 123. ‘ The reverse of the Copenhagen piece 
shows it to have been struck by Wulstan of Derby. 
Mark Blackburn (to whom I am indebted for pointing 
out both the Copenhagen duplicate and the Hil- 
debrand coin referred to above) has noted that the 
contraction pvl- (in place of Pvlf-) is quite frequen- 
tly found on coins struck in midland and northern 
mints but hardly at all on coins struck in the south. 
Thus, although First Hand coins of pvlstan were 
struck in Stamford, Derby and York, the shorter 
‘northern’ spelling is not known for either London or 
Winchester, the two southern mints which struck First 
Hand coins in the name of PVLFST.AN. The same 
regional difference in the spelling of this name would 
appear to hold true also for later issues of /Ethelraed 
II, and mints such as Lewes (Crux), Dover (Long 
Cross) and Exeter (Helmet) use the longer form. 
During the reigns of Cnut (1016-35) and Harold I 
(1035-39), however, the shorter spelling became 
increasingly common on coins from southern mints.’ 

Apart from the spelling of the moneyer’s name, a 
northern mint is further suggested by the .style of the 
die. The shape of the drapery, the relatively large 
bust, the treatment of the eye and the position of the 
arcs which form the ’sky’ on the reverse certainly 
point towards Dolley and Talvio’s ‘Northern A' style 
which they recorded at Derby, Lincoln and York."* 
Unfortunately, the missing portion of the coin 
includes the last few letters of the obverse legend with 
the abbreviation X, and some of the ‘sky‘ on the 
reverse. The evidence of the obverse die-link, sup- 
ported by that of spelling and style, point firmly in 
favour of a Derby attribution. 

Second Hand, Chester 

2. Obv: + /EDELR.€D REX ANGLO" X. Bust to right, 

with sceptre. 

Rev: -t-EADRiE M-o LEGCE. on either side. Wt. 

1.67 g Die axis 90°. 

This coin is perhaps the most important of the four 
under discussion here, due to the fact that the Chester 
mint struck so few Second Hand coins. Jonsson’ 


* Georg Galstcr, SCBI 7 Royal Collection of Coins and 
Medals, Copenhagen (London. 1966), no. 123. 

* Hildebrand, pp. 331-2, 383. 

* Michael Dolley and Tuukka Talvio, ‘ The Regional pat- 
tern of die-cutting exhibited by the First Hand pennies of 
.-Ethelraed II, preserved in the British Museum’. BNJ 
47.(1977). 60-1. 

Kenneth Jonsson. Viking-Age Hoards and Late Anglo- 
Saxon Coins (Stockholm, 1987). p. 87. 
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records only six specimens by four moneyers, includ- 
ing one (now in Belfast) by Eadric from the Mullingar 
hoard of 1841,*’ which is interesting since it is the 
opinion of the writer that the present group may have 
originated from the same area. Eadric is also known 
to have struck First Hand and Crux at Chester. 


Second Hand, London 

3. Obv. + ;€DELR,€D REX ANGL(5X. BuSt tO right, 
with sceptre. 

Rev: -I- LEOFPINEM-OLVND. Hild2746. Wt. i.28g 
Dic-axis 270°. 

The moneyer is well known and Second Hand coins of 
London are relatively common. 


Cnr.r. Winchester 

4. Obv: + /EDELR/ED REX .AN! USX. Bu.si to left, with 
sceptre. 

Rev: + /tLF5iGE M-O imHt. Hild 4051-2. Wt. 1.57 
g Die-axis 90°. 

Mrs Yvonne Harvey, who has made a study of the 
coins of the Winchester mint, notes that while she has 
previously recorded both the obverse and reverse 
dies, she has found them in the present combination 
only once, on a coin from a Swedish hoard. 

This is the latest of the four coins. Since the Crux 
type is conventionally dated c. 991-7, a suggested 
deposition date of c.995 would seem reasonable. One 
recognises of course, that with only four coins, poss- 
ibly part of a more substantial find, there is a greater 
margin of uncertainty than applies in dating larger 
hoards. 


W. A. Seaby. ‘Anglo-Saxon hoards and coins found in 
the north of Ireland’. BNJ 29 (1959), 53. 



THE ANGLO-NORMAN COINS IN THE FITZWILLIAM 

MUSEUM 

M. A. S. BLACKBURN 


Thh Anglo-Norman coins in the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge, were studied by Brooke and cited in Iris 
British Museum Catalogue of 1916. However, the 
collection has increased many fold since then, largely 
through the munificent bequests of J. S. Henderson in 
1933 and A. W. Young in 1936. No catalogue of these 
coins has been published - they were not included in 
the 1959 Sylloge of the collection - and although they 
will form part of volume 8 of Medieval European 
Coinage this is not expected to be published for many 
years. It may he helpful, meanwhile, for students to 
have a summary listing of the coins, since as a public 
collection it is probably surpassed only by those of the 
British Museum and the Ashmolean Museum. There 
are weaknesses, however, particularly in the reigns of 
Henry I and Stephen, which it would be most desi- 
rable to bolster before the publication of MEC 8 
either through modest purchases, though Museum 
funds are extremely limited, or through gifts. 

Most of the coins have unfortunately lost their find 
provenances, but there are two provenanced groups 
that call for particular comment. 

Shillington hoard 

In about 1905 P. W. P. Carlyon-Britton and L. A. 
Lawrence visited Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
were shown nineteen coins (seventeen of William II 
and two of Henry I) that were said to have come from 
the Shillington hoard discovered on 9 April 1871. 
These were published in BNJ,' and until the discovery 
in 1977 of a parcel of fifty-six coins still in the 
possession of a local family’ they were regarded as the 
most representative group from the hoard, for Allen’s 
original account was very cursory.’ However, there is 
some uncertainty concerning their provenance. 

The acquisition register of the Trinity College coin 
collection, which is not as detailed or comprehensive 
as one would wish, contains the following entry; 

1871, May 12 

Rev Geo. Musgravc Musgravc, M.A., Shillington, Beds. 
Fifteen Silver Pennies, fresh from the die, out of a hoard 
lately found in Hertfordshire: viz, William Rufus. 10 
pieces; Henry 1. 5 pieces. Mints & Moncyers names for 
the most part illegible, but on some Lincoln seems discer- 
nible 


Acknowledgements. 1 am gratelul to Philip Grierson and 
Graham Pollard for encouraging me to publish this summary 
listing of the collection, and for looking over the typescript. 

' P. W. P. Carlyon-Britton. 'A numismatic history of the 
reigns of William I. and II. (1066-1100). Part F. BNJ 2 


George Musgrave Musgravc (1799-1883) was lord of 
the manor of Shillington and was no doubt presenting 
these coins to Trinity to satisfy some tenurial rights 
which the College had enjoyed in the village since 
1546. Musgrave was not a former member of Trinity - 
he was an Oxford graduate — nor was he the rector of 
Shillington as Allen had suggested. According to the 
register, the hoard was found ‘in Hertfordshire’ while 
Allen’s account says ‘near Shillington, Bedfordshire', 
but the two arc not inconsistent since Shillington is 
less than a mile from the Hertfordshire- Bedfordshire 
border. What is perturbing is the fact that the entry 
clearly states that only fifteen coins were presented, 
whereas Lawrence and Carlyon-Britton were told that 
there were nineteen - in fact all those of William II 
and Henry I in the Trinity collection, bar a crude cast 
forgery and one coin of Henry I’s type xiii which was 
evidently too late and differently patinated. The 
register .says there were five coins of Henry I against 
Lawrence and Carlyon-Britton’s two, so either they 
were wrongly identified in 1871 or three coins had 
been subsequently disposed of. Perhaps some col- 
lector had approached the College at a later date and 
offered to exchange the three coins of Henry for 
seven of William II, also from the hoard, of mints and 
moneyers not represented, without the transaction 
being recorded in the register. It must be said that all 
nineteen coins today have a similar appearance, being 
bright and in good condition if somewhat buckled, 
which is consistent with their coming from the .same 
hoard though no guarantee of it. (No. 137 is more 
worn and smoothed at the edges than the others and 
could be from a different source.) No early tickets 
survive with the coins, if they existed, but of those 
written by Mr H. T. Shrubbs after the collection had 
been deposited at the Fitzwilliam Museum in 1937 
only four (nos 153, 157, 158 and 177) say specifically 
‘from the Shillington hoard 9 April 187T, while some 
others carry a reference to Carlyon-Brition's report in 
BNJ. Shrubbs may well have been relying on this 
report for the provenance merely adopting a short 
reference for some tickets rather than basing them on 
any documentation that came with the coins. 

In conclusion, it is possible that all nineteen coins 
do derive from the Shillington hoard as Lawrence and 
Carlyon-Britton were told, but wc cannot be sure of 


(1905), 87-184, at 107-9. 

^ C. E. Blunl and B. H. I. H. Stewart, ‘A parcel from Ihc 
Shillington (1871) hoard?'. NCirc 1977 , 354; Anon., 'The 
1871 Shillington find'. NCirc 1978, 311. 

’ W. Allen, 'Find of coins in Bedfordshire', NC 2nd .ser. 
11 (1871), 227-28. 
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this. It seems clear that they were not all part of the 
original Musgrave presentation, which unfortunately 
cannot be distinguished in the trays today. The only 
coin that can firmly be attributed to the hoard is one 
(no. 151) which came to the Museum via Sir John 
Evans’s collection. 

An Italian find of Henry I 

Five coins of Henry I’s type xv - two of London, one 
of Norwich, and two of Winchester (nos 201-2, 206, 
208-9) - were bought by Philip Grierson from 
Michele Baronowsky, a coin dealer in Rome, on 6 
November 1957. The group was in all probability an 
Italian find and may well have come from Rome itself 
in view of the sequence of Anglo-Saxon coin finds 
from there. 


Summary listing 

This listing comprises the coins in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum collection, including those on long term loan 
from various Cambridge colleges, and ones in three 
collections that have not been deposited at the 
Fitzwilliam; Corpus Christi College, Queens' College, 
and the Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology. 
The moneyers' names are given in the forms in which 
they appear on the coins. The short provenances have 
been taken from the coin tickets without the further 
archival research that will be necessary when they are 
formally published. Further information about the 
history and sources of the collections will be found in 
MEC 1, pages 393-414. 


WILLIAM I (1066-87) 


Profile-Cross Fleury (BMC type i) 

1. Canterbury, Eadweard, l,39g No prov. 

2. Canterbury, Manna. 1.34g Young 1936, ex Carlyon- 
Britton 672. 

3. Hastings, Dunnic. 1.29g Henderson 1933, ex Mon- 
tagu 70. 

4. London. Godric. 1.15g No prov. 

5. London. Wulfwine. Var. with right-lacing bust. 1.29g 
Young 1936, ex Carlyon-Britton 677. 

6. Romney. Wulfmair. L30g Vansittart 1864 (1867 Cata- 
logue, no. 32). 

7. Romney. Wulfmacr. L28g No prov. 

8. Romney, Wulfnirer. 1.28g Henderson 1933, 

9- Romney, Wulfma?.r. 1.28g Peterhouse 1960. 

10. Stamford, Bunwinc. L17g Old University Collection. 

Profile-Cross Fleury! Bonnes mule (BMC type i/ii) 

11. Stafford, Godwine. l,09g broken. Acquired before 
June 1871. 

Bonsset (BMC type ii) 

12. Chester, Elfsi. 1.27g Young 19.36, cx Durlachcr 2. 

13. Hereford, Brihtric. 1.13g Young 19.36, ex Carlyon- 
Britton 681, cx York (Jubbergatc) hoard 1845. 

14. l^ndon, ^Elfsi. 1.37g Queens’ College collection. 

15. London, Edwine. 1.17g Henderson 1933, ex Montagu 
191, ex Brice, ex Bergne. 

16. Shrewsbury, Eglric. L26g Young 1936, ex Carlyon- 
Britton 684. 

17. Thelford, Godric. 1.2.3g Chilvers 1967, cx Hamblin. 

18. Wallingford. Brihtmsr. 1.25g Henderson 1933. ? cx 
Evans. 

19. York, Aieif- 1.33g Henderson 1933, ex Doulton 25. 

20. York. Hatholf. I.39g Duncanson 1930, ex Smart. 

21. York. Outhgrim. 1.34g Young 1936, ex Carlyon- 
Britton 689. 

22. York, Outhgrim. 1.14gCopc 1974. 

23. York. .Sweartcol. I.39g Young 1936, cx Carlyon- 
Britton 689. 

■* C. E. Blunt, 'Anglo-Sa.xon coins found in Italy', in 

Anglo-Saxon Mosietary History. Essays in Memory of 


24. York, Thorr. l.28g Henderson 1933. 

Canopy (BMC type iii) 

25. Exeter. /Elfwine. l.lOg Henderson 1933. 

26. Exeter, ./Elfwine. L16g Young 1936, cx Carlyon- 
Britton 692. 

27. Leicester, yEgelwinc. L28g Old University Col- 
lection. 

28. Stamford, Liofwine. 1 .32g Henderson 1933. 

29. Worcester. Eastmair. 1.30g Young 1936, ex Carlyon- 
Britton 696. 

Two Sceptres (BMC type iv) 

30. Cambridge, /Elrnair. 1.39g Friends of the Fitzwilliam 
2 Dec. 1926. 

31. Cambridge, Odbearn. 1.27g Friends of the Fitzwill- 
iam 24 Nov. 1926. 

32. Chichester, Brumman. L27g No prov. 

33. Crickladc. Leofred- L35g Trinity College 1937. 

.34. Crickiade, Leofred. I.34g Trinity College 1937. 

35. Lincoln, Sihfeorth. 1 .,39g Vansittart [864 (1867 Cata- 
logue, no. 33). 

36. Lincoln, Thorslan. L22g No prov. 

37. London. rElfwine, L32g Young 1936, ex Durlacher4. 

38. London. Godric. L19g Duncanson 1930, cx Smart 

39. London, Wulfric. 1 .42g Peterhouse 1960 

40. Oxford. B. . .ed. I .31g chipped and piece of another 
coin inserted (sec BNJ 53 (1983). 178) Henderson 
193.3. 

41. Thetford, Cenric l.34g Young 1936, ex Carlyon- 
Britton 701. 

42. Thetford, Cenric. 2. 18g Vansittart 1864 (1867 Cata- 
logue. no. .34). MOUttRN CAST OF I'kKC KItDING COIN. 

43. Warcham, Scoifman. 1.27g Young 1936, cx Carlyon- 
Britton 740, cx Lawrence (1902) 52. 

44. Winchester, Leofwold. 1..36g Emmanuel College 
1938. 

45. Worcester, /Elfgeard. 1.25g Trinity College 1937. 


Michael Dollev, edited by M. A. S. Blackburn (Leicester, 
1986). 
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Two Stars (BMC lypc v) 

46. Brisiol. Lilrjwinc 1.27g Emmanuel College 1938. 

47. Canlerbury, Wulfric. I .26g Emmanuel College 1938. 

48. Launceston (‘Sasgii Steliinii'), without moneyer's 
name. I.33g Young 1936, ex Carlyon-Britton 707. 

49. London. /Edwine. I.42g Young 1936. ex Durlacher 
18. 

.SO. London. Eadwine. l.31gNoprov. 

51. London. Godwine. 1.39g Duncanson 1930. ex Smari. 

52. London, Godwine. 1.29g Peterhouse 1960, 

53. Norwich. Edwold. I.21g Henderson 1933. 

54. Winchester. Siwiord. 1 .38g Henderson 1933, ex Webb 
19. 

Sword (BMC type vi) 

55. Canterbury VVulfwinc. I.32g Young 1936, Clark 50 

56. Canterbury?. /Elfred? 0.76g frag. Queens' College 
collection. 

57. London. Godwine. 1.0.3gSadd. 

58- London. Godwine. 1.34g Henderson 1933. ex Webb 
10 . 

59. London. Godwine. I.l8g Young 1936, ex Carlyon- 
Britton 712, 

60. Warcham. Godwine. 1.24g Young 1933. ex Carlyon- 
Britton 714 

Profile-Cross and Trefoils (BMC type vii) 

61. Dorehestcr. Oter. 1.21g Corpus Christi College col- 
lection. ex Lewis, ex Mrs R. Smith. 

62. Salisbury, Ciniwine L33g Young 1933. ex Clark 44. 

63. Southwark. Osmund. l-26g Peterhouse 1960. 

Profile-Cross and Trefoilsl Paxs mule (BMC type vii/viii) 

64. Maldon, Lifesun. I.36g Henderson 1933, ex Allen 
322. 

65. Winchester. Lifwold l.36g Young 1936. ex Carlyon- 
Britton 721. 

Paxs (BMC type viii) 

66. Bedford, Sibrand. 1.41g Collins & Clark 1974. ex J 
Wyatt. 

67. Bristol, Brihtword. 1.35g Henderson 1933. 

68. Bristol, Brwode. I.37g Henderson 1933. bt. Spink 
Nov. 1888. 

69. Bristol, Colhlac. I.37g Ritchie 1963. 

70. Cambridge. Ulfcil. l,38g Rix 1866 (1867 Caialogue, 
no. 31). 

71. Cambridge, Ulfcil. 1 .42g Friends of the Fitzwilliam 20 
Aug. 1931, ex Reynolds 10. 

72. Cambridge, Ulfcil. 1.39g Friends of the Fitzwilliam 21 
April 1944, ex Grantley 1251. ex Morris 151. 

73. Canterbury, itelfred. L31g pierced. No prov. 

74. Canterbury. Simatr. 1.37g Corpus Christi College 
collection, ex Lewis, ex Babbington 1872. 

75. Chester, .'Elfsi. 1 .34g Henderson 1933. 

76. Chichester. Bruman, 1.36g No prov. 

77 Colchester, W'ulfric. 1 37g No prov. 

78. Criekladc. /Elfwinc. 1.38g Henderson 1933. 

79. Dover. Lulfric. l.36gHasluck 1920. 

80. Exeter, Lifwin[c) 1.37g Henderson 1933. 


81. Hastings, Dunic. 1.38g Henderson 1933, ex Doulton 
24. 

82. Hereford. /Eglwine. 1 38g Young 1936. ex Carlyon- 
Britton 729. 

83. Hereford?, Lifwine. 1-4 Ig Duncanson 1930. ex 
Smart. 

84. Hertford, Thiedric. I.43g Young 1936, ex Carlyon- 
Britton 729. 

85 Huntingdon. .■Clfwine. 1.42g Prov. as last- 

86. Hythe. Edred. 1..34g Prov. as last. 

87. Leicester. Lifwine. 1.39g Friends of the Fitzwilliam 
21 April 1944, ex Grantley 1251, ex Rashleigh 356. 

88. Lewes, /Ellrie. 1.36g Prov. as last. 

89. Lewes, Oswold 1.34g Prov. as last. 

90. London, XElfrcd. 1.40g W. S. Lincoln 

91. London, Edric. 1.38g Henderson 1933. 

92. London, Edric. 1.42g Henderson 19.33. 

93. London, Edric. 1.42g Perceval 1920. 

94. London. Edric. I .42g Old University Collection. 

95. London, Edwi. 1.34g Hasluck 1920. 

%. London, Godric. 1.46g Henderson 1933. ex Webb 17. 
97 Oxford. Brihtrcd. 1 40g No prov. 

98. Salisbury. Esbrii 1.40g No prov, 

99 Salisbury, Godwine. 1.39g Henderson 1933. 

100. Salisbury. Godwine 1.41g Hasluck 1920. 

101. Southwark, Godric. I.38g Henderson 1933. 

102 Southwark, Lifword. I.35g Hasluck 1920. 

103. Southwark, Osmund. 1.35g Bccman 14 May 1940. 

104. Southwark, Osmund. l.44gTill. 

105. Stafford. Godwine. 1.34g No prov. 

106. Stafford. Godwine. 1.4 Ig Henderson 1933. 

107. Stamford, Brunstan. 1 .36g Henderson 1933. 

108. Thetford, ,'Elfwine. 1.39g Young 1936, ex Carlyon- 
Britton 740. 

109. Thetford, Godelf. 1..30g Prov. as last. 

110. Thetford, Godric. 1 .37g Jenkinson 1923 

111. Thetford, Godric. 1 ..36g Hasluck 1920. 

112. Wallingford, /Cglwine. 1.37g Henderson 1933. 

113. Wallingford, /Cglwine. I.36g Young 19.36, ex 
Carlyon Britton 740. 

114. Wallingford, Swirtic. 1..38g Henderson 1933. 

115. Wareham. /Egelric. L40g Young 1936. ex Carlyon- 
Britton 740. 

116. W'arwick, Thrcil. 1.44g Prov. as last. 

117. Winchester, /Estan. 1..38g Vidicr 1964. 

118. Winchester, (Estan. l,.35gBurn 1978. 

119. Wineliesler, Godwine. 1 .38g Smith 7 Oct. 1942, 

120. Winchester, Godwine. 1.39g Henderson 1933, bt. 
Spink Nov. 1888. 

121. Winchester. Lifmc. l.36gSandars 1944. 

122- Winchester. Lifwold- l..36g No prov. 

123. Winchester. Lifwold. 1.40g Henderson 1933, 

124. Winchc.ster, Liiifwold. I.38g Smith 7 Oct. 1942. 

125. Winchester. Liofwold, l.39g Henderson 19.3.3. 

126. Winchester. Siword. 1.40g Sadd 18 Nov, 1871. 

127. Winchester, Wimund. I..37g Henderson 1933. bt, 
Spink Nov. 1888? 

128. Wilton. Elfwine. 1.40g No prov. 

129. Wilton, Elfwine. I.36g Ritchie 196.3. 

130. Worcester, Baldric. 1.36g Henderson 1933, 

131. Worcester, .Sewine. 1.36gNoprov. 

132. Uncertain mint (. . LI) and moneyer. I..36g Duncan- 
son 1930. ex Smart. 
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WILLIAM II (1087-111)0) 


Profile (BMC type i) 

133. Canterbury, Brilitwod. U.tfSg worn. No prov. 

134. Chester, Lifinc. l-40g Young 19.36, ex Carlyon- 
Britton 744. 

135. London. Brihtwinc. 1.40g Peterhouse 1960. 

136. London, Edric. 1.35g Henderson 1933. 

137. London. Edric. 1.38g Trinity College 1937, ? ex 
Shillington hoard 

138. Tatnworth, Brunic. 1.37g Henderson 1933, ex Cotton 
57. 

Cross in Quatrefoil (BMC type ii) 

139. Hastings, Dorman. 1.39g Trinity College 1937, ? ex 
Shillington hoard. 

140. Lincoln. Ulf. L44g Peterhouse l%0, 

141. London. /Clfwine. 1.42 g No prov. 

142. London. yElfwine. l.lOg Trinity College 1937, ? ex 
Shillington hoard. 

143. London, Brunit. 1.28g Young 1936, ex Carlyon- 
Britton 753. 

144. London. Edric. 1.4tg Trimly College 1937, ? ex 
Shillington hoard. 

145. London. Edwine. 1.39g Duncanson 1930, ex Smart 

146. Maldon, Wulfwine. 1.29g Young 1936. ex Carlyon- 
Britlon 754. 

147. Rochester. Guthraid. 1.20g Trinity College 1937. 
MODERN CAST FORGERY. 

148. Totnes, Dunic. 1.39g Younu 1936, ex Carivon-Britton 
760. 

149. Warwick, Goldinc. l .40gHenders<m 19.33. exPownall66, 

1.50. Worcester, Estmair. I..34g Young 1936, ex Carlyon- 

Brition 762. 

Cross Voided (BMC type iii) 

151. Bedford. Lifwi. 1.39g Collins & Clark 1974. ex J 
Wyatt, ex Evans, ex Shillington hoard. 

152. Canterbury, Simicr. 1.35g Trinity College 1937. ? ex 
Shillington hoard. 

153. Canterbury, Simair. 1..36g Trinity College 19.37, 'from 
the Shillington hoard"? 

154. Hastings, Dirman. Var. no stars on obv. 1.41g Prov. 
as last, 

155. Hastings. Swcriit. 1.3.5g Corpus Christi College col- 
lection. ex Lewis. 

156. llchesicr, /Elword, 1.40g Young 19.36, ex Carlyon- 
Brilton 768. 

157. Lincoln. Ascii. 1.39g Trinity College 1937. from the 
Shillington hoard"? 

HENRY I 


Anmdels (BMC type i) 

186. Southwark. Lifword. 1.41g Henderson 1933, cx 
Bergnc 320. 

Anniileis/ Profile-Cross Fleury mule (BMC types i/ii) 

187. Uncertain mint. . . .wine? 1.14g No prov, CONTEM- 
PORARY FORGERY? 

Pax (BMC type iii) 

188. Ipswich, Liifwinc. 1. 19g Henderson 1933, cx Montagu 

277. 


158. Lincoln, Folcaird. l.3.Sg Prov. as last. 

159. Lincoln. [Tho]rstan, l.38gNoprov. 

160. London. TElfwine. I,,3,5g Young 1936. ex Carlyon- 
Briiton 769. 

161. London, Brunic. L36g Trinity College 1937, ? ex 
Shillington hoard 

162. London. Godwine. 1. 37g Henderson 19.33. 

163. London. Ordgar. 1 .37g Henderson 19.33, ex Montagu 82. 

164. London. Ordgar. L4]g Trinity College 19.37, ? cx 
Shillington hoard. 

165. London. Ordgar. L4!g Prov. as last. 

166. London. Wulfword. L.35g Young 1936, ex Clark 67. 

167. London, Wulfword. L.3.5g Henderson 1933, cx Mon- 
tagu 367. 

168. Maldon?, Alfword L36g Trinity College 1937, ? cx 
Shillington hoard. 

169. Norwich. Howord. L37g Prov. as last. 

170. Winchester. Edwine. L37g No prov. 

171 Winchester. . iiic. L36g No prov. 

ProfilcICross Paitee and Fleury mule (flMCtype i.'iv) 

172. Shrewsbury. Hthbrnd. 1.29g Clarke 29 July 1941), Id. 
at Barton, Carnbs. June 1940. 

Cross Patlee and Fleury (BMC type iv) 

173. Canterbury. /Elfred L26g broken. No prov. 

174. Canterbury. Edwine. I ..34g Trinity College 19.37. ex 
Shillington hoard. 

175. Huntington. Siwatc. L37g broken. No prov. 

176. Norwich. Howior[d|. L.35g Trinity College 1937. ? ex 
Shillington hoard. 

177. Shrewsbury. Wulfric, L40g Trinity College 19.37, 
•from the Shillington hoard"? 

178. Southwark. Algal. L13gNoprov. 

179 Southwark, .Algar. L33g Henderson 19.3.3, ex Allen 
.333 

180 Sudbury, Wulfric. LI7g broken. No prov. 

181. Southwark. Sprout. L26g broken. No prov. 

182. Wallingford. Edword, L.32g No prov 

183. Uncertain mint (. . .R) and moneycr (Godwine?). 
L27g broken. No prov. 

Cross Fleury and Piles (BMC type v) 

184. Colchester. Siwigen. 1 .34g Collins & Clark 1974. cx J , 
Wyatt. 

185. Hereford. Ordwi, L36g Young 1936, cx Carlyoii- 
Brilton 783. 


(lU)(>-35) 


Poinling Bust and Stars (BMC type vi) 

189. Hereford. Adcbiani. Ll)9g Peters. 

Quatrefoil anil Stars (BMC type vii) 

190. Dorchester?. |Os|bern. 1 .21g I lenderson 1933. 

191. London. Sigar. L38g No prov, 

192. London. Sigar. L39g Trinity College 1937. ? ex 
Shillington hoard 

193. Winchester, Saict. L2.3g Prov as last. 
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Cro.is in Quairefail {BMC type ix) 

194. Winchester. Saed. 1.29f' Henderson 1933, ex Webb 
25. 

Full Face-Cross Fleury {BMC type x) 

194a. Thetford, Ashclil. l.3lg ‘Beauvais' hoard (Glen- 
dining. 4 Nov. 1987. lot 11). 

Star in lozenge Fleury {BMC type xiii) 

195. Norwich. Ulfchitel. 1.38g Trinity College 19,37 

196. Wallingford. Osulf. 1.38g Henderson 1933, ex Mon- 
tagu .300. 

Pellets in Qualrefoil {BMC type xiv) 

197. London, [Al)fric. 1.37g Ritchie 1963. 

198. Southwark, Lefwine. 1.29g Henderson 19.33. 

199. Southwark. Lefwine. I..38g Peterhouse 1960. 

Qualrefoil on Cross Fleury (BMC type xv) 

200. London. [Derejman R. L40g Duncanson 1930, ex 
Smart. 


201. London, Godric. 1.41g Grierson 1958, bt. Rome. 

202. London, |Ord]gar. I.40g Prov. as last. 

203. London, Ordgar. 1.41g No prov. 

204. London, Sinatwin. 1.43g Henderson 1933, ex Mon- 
tagu 285. 

205. London, Tovi. 1.43g Henderson 1933. 

206. Norwich, Ot(er] I.42g Grierson 1958, bt. Rome. 

207. Stamford?, uncertain moneyer. I..39g No prov. 

208. Winchester. Alfrieus? 1.44g Grierson 1958, bt. 
Rome. 

209. Winchester, Godwin? 1.40g Prov. as last. 

210. Uncertain mint (W. . .) and moneyer. l.OOg worn. 
Henderson 1933. 

211. Uncertain mint and moneyer. 1.39g Queens’ College 
collection. 

Halfpenny (BMC - ; North 872) 

212. Winchester?, Godwin A. 0.62g Forbes 19.52. Unique; 
BNJ 26 (1951), 280-89. 


STEPHEN (1135-54) 


Watford {BMC type i) 

213. Exeter, Ailric. 1 .39g Henderson 1933. 

214. Hastings, Rodberi, 1.03g No prov. 

215. Hastings, Sawine. 1..37g Young 19.36, ex Carlyon- 
Britton 1445. 

216. London, Dereman? 1.44g Corpus Christi College 
collection, ex Lewis, ex Sotheby 20 ,luly 1881, lot 213. 

217. London. Estmund. 1.42g Babbington 1866 {1867 
Catalogue, no. ,35). 

218. London, Rodbert. 1.12g Henderson 1933, ex 
Kesteven 16. 

219. London. Wulfwine. 1.48g Duncanson 1930, ex Smart. 

220. Norwich?, uncertain moneyer. 1.37gSadd. 

221. Nottingham, Spein. l.lSg Henderson 1933. ex Webb 
34. 

222. Stafford, Godric. 1.43g Young 1936. ex Clark 67. 

223. Thetford, Ode? 1.44g Young 1936, ex Carlyon- 
Britton 1459. 

224. Warwick?, Edred? l,20g Young 1936, ex Carlyon- 
Britton 1460. 

225. Winchester, S. . . 1.34g No prov. 

226. Uncertain mint, . . .hricuit? 1.14g Vidler 1964. 

WalfordICross Voided and Mullets mule {BMC types i/ii) 

227. Rye?, Rawulf? ].37g Corpus Christi College collec- 
tion, ex Lewis, ex Clark. 


228. Canterbury, Rogier. I.47g Henderson 1933, ex Mon- 
tagu 85. 

229. London, (Rodjberi. 1.26g Peterhouse 1960. 

230. London, Tierri D. 0.76g cut-halfpenny. Henderson 
1933. 

231. London, . . .inc. 1.16g No prov. 

232. London, uncertain moneyer. 0.48g cut-farthing. Hen- 
derson 1933. 

Profile-Cross and Piles {BMC type vi) 

233. Uncertain mint, . . .Ifric. 1.34g Queens’ College col- 
lection. 

Awbridge {BMC type vii) 

234. Lincoln. Paen. 1.45g Henderson 1933. ex Clark 66. 

2.35. Lincoln, Paen. 1. 1 Sg Trinity College 19.37. 

236. Norwich, Thor? 1.48g Henderson 1933. 

Midland Croup: Derby (Mack^ 175; North 900) 

237. Derby, Walchelinus. 1.38g Young 1936. ex Carlyon- 
Britton 1482. 

'Ornamented' Group: Two figures (Mack 220; North 922). 

238. York, no moneyer. 1.17g Friends of the Fitzwilliam 
1955, ex Lockett 1 164. 


MATILDA 

239. Cardiff, Bricmer. 0.82g broken and mended, Coed-y- 
Wenalt hoard 1980, no. 49. 


^ R. P. Mack. ‘Stephen and the Anarchy 1135-1154’, BNJ 
.35 (1966), .38-1 12. 
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HENRY II (1154-89) 


Cross-Crosslei (Tealhy) type 

References are to nos in BMC Henry II, Cross-crosstets type 
(London, 1951), where these coins are cited. 

240. Bury St Edmunds. Raul (BMC 33a). 1.32g No prov. 

241. Bury St Edmunds. Wiliam (BMC 52, not 49 as 
recorded in BMC). 1.44g Hasluck 1920. 

242. Canterbury, Goldecp (SMC 81). 1.28gNoptov. 

243. Canterbury, Ricard (BMC 149). I.42g Sadd. 

244. Canterbury, Ricard (BMC. 103-10). 1.32g Sadd, 

245. Canterbury. Rogier (BMC 160). l.49g No prov. 

246. Canterbury?, uncertain moneyer (-). 1.09gNoprov. 

247. Carlisle, Wiliam (SMC 214), 1.48g Henderson 1933, 
ex Bovne 1 195. 

248. Carlisle. Willem (BMC 224). 1.21g Vansittart 1864 
(1867 Catalogue, no. 36). 

249. Carlisle. Willem (BMC 212). 1.22g chipped. Trinity 
College 1937, ex C.W. King 24 May 1877. 

2.50. Exeter, Edwi (BMC 262a). 1.28g No prov. 

251. Exeter. Rogier (cf, BMC 269). 1.45g Ritchie 1963. 

FALSE. 

252. Leicester, Rodhert (BMC .373) 1.40g Henderson 
1933. 

253. Lincoln, Lanfram (S.MC 396). 1.44g Hasluck 1920. 

254. Lincoln, Rauf (BMC 412a). 1.4.5g Sadd. 


255. London. Alwiii (SMC444). 1.36g Hasluck 1920. 

256. London, Edmund (BMC 456a). 1.47g Henderson 

19.33, ex Boyne 1 195. 

257. London. Lifwn. (SiWC508a). 1.47g Hasluck 1920? 

258. Newcastle, Willane (BMC 601a). I.20g Henderson 
1933, bt. Spink 1888. 

259. Newcastle, Willem (BMC 585a). 1.29g Henderson 

19.33. ex Robinson 121. 

260. Newcastle, Willem (BMC 584). 1.30g Duneanson 
19.30, ex Smart, 

261. Norwich, Gilbert (cf. BMC 638). 1 ,36g Oucens' 
College collection. 

262. Norwich. Herebert (SA'fC 642). 1.42gSadd. 

263. Norwich. Nicol (BMC 664). 1.45g 'rill. 

264. Thetford, Willem (SMC 731). 1.43g Hasluck 1920. 

265. Thetford. Willem (SMC732). 1 17g Henderson 19.33 

266. Winchester, Herebert (SMC 766). 1 .32g chipped. No 
prov. 

267 Uncertain mint and moncycr. 1.44g Peterhousc 1960. 

268. Uncertain mint and moneyer. l.36gNoprov. 

269. LIncertain mint and moneyer. Wt. not recorded, 
cut-halfpenny. Museum of Archaeology and 
Anthropology. 


A CONTINENTAL FIND INCLUDING TEALBY PENNIES 

A. DAWSON and N. J. MAYHEW 


Finds of Tealby pennies are of sufficient rarity to 
warrant attention even when the details of such 
hoards are disappointingly vague. The find here par- 
tially published was said to have been discovered near 
Brussels, and the Tealby portion consisting of sixteen 
coins which are described below was acquired by Mr 
Carl Subak in 1984.’ The English coins make up only 
a part of the whole find which consisted of sixty to 
seventy pieces. Apart from the English coins there 
was a group of deniers of Amiens, and a group of 
heavy deniers, mostly Cologne and Aachen with their 
copies. The German element of the find was said to be 
‘of almost [the] same composition as the hoard from 
Stromberg’.- 

Stromberg contained chiefly hitarc Cologne pen- 
nies of Archbishop Philip of Heinsberg (1167-91). 

' The authors are most grateful to Mr Subak for the 
opportunity to study and publish this most interesting group. 

’ Dr Schulte of Munzen und Medailicn. See H. Buchenau. 
'Miinzfund von Stromberg in Hunstruck’, Blatter fur 
Miimfreunde (1914), 5495. 

^ RBN 1872. 95; RBN 1892, 211; Bulletin nieimiel de 
iVi//rnlwin//(7«e (1882). 145. 


and Roma Caput Mundi pennies of Friedrich I 
(Barbaro.ssa) of Aachen or Duisberg. Buchanau cited 
similar finds from Brussels 1871, from Mont Falhize 
near Huy 1882. and from Beveren 1891, which last 
contained many Flemish deniers.-’ None of these 
finds, dated shortly before and after 1 180, contained 
English coin, though a second little known find from 
Beveren was of similar composition to the first with 
the addition of an English element.'* The appearance 
of Flemish deniers and Cologne and Aachen pennies 
together need not occasion too much surprise despite 
their differing standards. In 1 173 the count of Flan- 
ders and Barbarossa concluded an agreement speci- 
fically permitting the circulation of the heavy 
German pennies in Flanders.* Nor are the Amiens 
deniers out of place; between 1163 and 1183 Philip of 

' We are grateful to M. Ghyssens for this information, see 
A. Dc Witte, Revue de Droit International (1894), 75-94. 

F. Dumas, "Comparisons cnlre revolution politique, 
deonomique cl moncliiirc tlu nord de la France au XIP 
sicclc', in Coinage in the Low Countries 880-IM)0. edited by 
N. J. Mavhew (BAR, Supplementary .series 54. Oxford 
1979), p. 36. 
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Alsace, count of Flanders, held Amiens by right of 
his wife Isabelle of Vennandois, and the Remish 
moneyer Simon may have struck at Amiens at this 
time,'^ 

The present Belgian find fits neatly into this estab- 
lished picture of Imperial-Fiemish monetary co- 
operation, clearly documented by hoards and the 
written record, but adds a significant new element in 
the shape of English Tealby pennies. Later in the 
thirteenth century England’s role in the Low Coun- 
tries' trade, and indeed in north-west Germany, 
became increasingly significant. The importance of 
England as a wool supplier for the Flemish cloth 
industry is well known, and marked in the numismatic 
history of the period by the imitation and circulation 
of sterling in mainland Europe, and by the steady flow 
of silver sent to England to buy the essential raw 
material. However, the appearance of these Tealby 
pennies, dated before 1180, near Brussels, seems to 
provide some numismatic confirmation for the grow- 
ing impression that the wool-silver link between 
Britain and the Continent grew in strength appre- 
ciably in the last third of the twelfth century. 

We know of no published list of continental finds of 
Tealby pennies. The general impression is that such 
finds are scarce and widely scattered. There are 
probably Tealby pennies among the Western coins 
found in Russia, but Botin’s extensive listing does not 
provide sufficient detail to distinguish Tealby pence 
from other English coins recorded,’ Tealby pennies 
are certainly found elsewhere in the eastern Baltic. 
One occurred as a grave find in south-west Finland,^ 
while they were more plentiful in Estonia.^ There are 
two Tealby coins in Polish museums, presumably 
Polish finds but now of unknown provenance,'® and 
no doubt similar uncertainty attaches to Tealby coins 
elsewhere in other European museums. There is one 
Tealby penny in Berlin with a Ribnitz provenance," 
though the coin does not feature in either of the two 
Ribnitz hoards reports. Berghaus' celebrated review 
of English coins in north-west Europe makes no 
mention of Tealby coins,'-’ confirming their scarcity in 
Germany, and there are no Tealby finds listed by 
Iliscli for Westphalia.*"' The ‘Barbarossa’ hoard, cur- 


* Dumas, p. 40. 

V. M. Poun, Topografija nachodok zapadnoev- 
ropejskicli monet X-XIII vv. na territorii drevnej Rusi*. 
Trudy Gosudisrsiveiuiogo Ermiiaza 9, Nwmzmatiku 3 
(1967), e.g. finds nos 5, 52 etc, 

” NNA (1968), 87, 

’’ A. Molvogin, ‘An Estonian hoard of English coins from 
the twelfth century', NCirc (Sept. 1980), 307 is devoted to a 
hoard ending strongly in Stephen, but makes reference to 
other Estonian hoards containing Tealby pence. To date I 
have documented only one, namely that from Tamse (1967) 
on the island of Muhu, Estonia, deposited e. 1206, containing 
four Tealby and one Short Cross pennies, in a principally 
Swedish and German context. (A. Molvogin in Siudia 
archaeoiogka in memorktm Hctrri Moora, (Tnllina, 1970), 
126-,32.) 


rently in the process of publication by Dr Ulrich 
Klein, contained one Exeter mint Tealby penny, 
moneyer Guncelin, type C, and one Thetford penny, 
moneyer Turstein, type A.*’ Though of possibly 
crusading provenance, the other coins of this hoard 
speak clearly of a German context. 

For Sweden, the kindness and efficiency of Lars O, 
Lagerqvist enables us to record at least one find which 
included a Tealby penny, namely, that made at 
Varmland, Vase harad (hundred), Ostra (east) Fagel- 
vik parish. (Stockholm Inventory number 1993). This 
find, like the new Belgian hoard, also contained pence 
of Cologne and the Emperor Barbarossa. The Stock- 
holm systematic collection contains one other Tealby 
penny which may or may not be from this same hoard. 
However, there can be no doubt that finds with 
Tealby pence from Sweden are very rare. 

Yvon's listing"* of English finds of this period in 
France records three Tealby finds: hoards nos 10, 14 
(possibly Tealby) and no, 21. Yvon no, 10 contains 
the Elmore Jones parcel” of sixteen coins said to be a 
French find, though this is perhaps doubtful; the 
unusually wide range of mints makes this group look 
more like a small collection, or perhaps a selection 
from a much larger hoard. To this tally of French finds 
we may perhaps add a parcel of six Tealby pennies 
said to have been found in France, which appeared in 
the London trade in March 1981, but was lost before 
any record had been made, A second, similar group 
was seen briefly by one of us (A.D.) who noted the 
mints London, Canterbury, Ipswich, Thetford and 
possibly Lincoln, with two coins of uncertain mint; 
the types ranged from C to F. Finally we may note the 
hoard from Rome'** of 289 coins, consisting of 204 
continental deniers (mostly French) and 85 English 
pennies of which sixteen were Tealby, the remainder 
Short Cross. 

Apart from the rather curious tendency of Tealby 
pennies to occur in groups of sixteen (cf. the earlier 
system of 16d, to the ora), this brief review of 
the evidence suggests that Henry IPs first coinage 
travelled abroad mostly to France, or in the company 
of French coins. This was also a noticeable character- 
istic of the earliest Short Cross finds, and is clearly 


We are grateful to Andrzej Mikola jezyk for this point. 
" Aec. no. 433/87. 

ZfN, XV, (1887) and XX (1897), 

" P. Berghaus, ‘Die Perioden des Sterlings in Westfalen, 
detn Rheinland und in den Nicderlanden', HBN 1 (1947), 
34-53. 

P, Ilisch, Mimzfunde und Geldumlmtf in Westfalen in 
Miitelalier und Neuzeii, (1980), 

U. Klein in the Proceedings of the Inlernalional 
Numkinaiic Congress 1986, forthcoming, and ‘Die nicht- 
dentschen Muzen ties ‘Barbarossa-Funds’,’ Schweizerischen 
Nunusmatischen Rundschau 66. (1987), 193-9. 

J. Yvon, ‘Estcrlins a la croix dans les tr&ors francais’, 
BNJ 39 (1970), 24-60. 

NCirc (May 1966), 125-6, 

BNJ\A (1917), 39-45. 
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explicable in terms of the Angevin role in England 
and France up until the loss of Normandy. 

This new Belgian find, however, may be part of a 
different flow, generated more by trade than by 
political links, directed towards the Low Countries 
and Germany. The documentary and hoard evidence 
for Short Cross pennies in Germany and the Low 
Countries has been summarized elsewhere,'"’ but it 
may be that this find with Tcalby coins is evidence 
that ‘easterling’ contacts were important slightly ear- 
lier than is usually thought. 

There is also one other area of recent work to which 
this new find may be relevant. Since Metcalf pointed 
out (he very modest size of the Tealby coinage, and 
observed that in the Short Cross period the volume of 
the English currency must have been ‘rising like a 
rocket’, other students have taken up this theme. It 
has been argued that this phenomenon may not have 
been restricted to England, but may have occurred 
also in mainland Europe, and it may be associated 
with new mining discoveries ending the silver famine 
of the twelfth century. The argument further suggests 
that this monetary explosion may possibly have con- 
tributed to the rise in prices discernible from the last 
quarter of the twelfth century, and to the commercial 
revolution of the thirteenth.-' 

The exact dating of the monetary take-off in 
England, however, remains obscure. It is apparent 
from the beginning of Short Cross, but the scarcity of 
late Tealby finds has made it difficult to refine the 
chronology of type F. and to determine whether 
increased quantities of silver may have been coming 
to England in the 1170s. Something of this kind has 
already been hinted at, in the form of an increased 
output in type F especially notable in the East 
Anglian mints,” but the need for further proof was 
felt. It may be that this new Belgian find is one small 
piece of new evidence in support of this hypothesis, 
since the present parcel confirms an impression of 
increasingly active East Anglian mints in type F. Is it 
too fanciful to see this Belgian find as a further link in 
the wool and silver chain joining England’s eastern 
mints with the Low Countries’ cloth manufacture and 
newly discovered mines of Saxony? 

The coins show few signs of wear, but they are 
characteristically poorly struck on often irregular and 
in one case markedly rectangular flans. The 
attribution of coins to a particular class, mint and/or 
moneyer is frequently dependent upon the identifica- 
tion of a die-duplicate. Some of the coins illustrated 


G. P. Giltocs and N. J. Mayhew, ‘Short Cross Sterlings 
from the Rotenfels hoard', BNJ .S.t (1983). l9-2i8. 

-" D. M. Metcalf. ‘A survey of numismatic research into 
the pennies of the first three Edwards' in Edwardian Mone- 
tary Affairx 1279-1344, edited bv N. J. Mayhew (BAR .36, 
Oxford, 1977), pp, 7 and 26-31.' 


have so little of the reverse legend visible that even 
establishing a correct die axis has proved difficult. 
East Anglian issues figure strongly throughout the 
group, together with London and Canterbury, 
making it quite geographically compact, yet the 
period of issue comprises examples representing up to 
twenty years output. The class A coins of Siwate (no. 
3) and Willem Ma (no. 2) of Thetford were presu- 
mably struck no later than 1160/61. Pipe Roll evi- 
dence suggests that in 4 Henry II (1157/8) there were 
three moneyers w'orking at Thetford. The recorded 
number then dropped to two in 5 Henry II (1158/9). 
The three moneyers are mentioned by name in the 
Pipe Rolls for Norfolk and Suffolk as being Turstain, 
William FitzDerewald and William de Wiclewuda. In 
this instance, the documentary evidence contradicts 
the hard facts offered by the coins themselves, 
because of examples of class ‘A’ bearing a fourth 
moneyer’s signature - namely, Siwate. 

It is difficult to see how Siwate fits into the picture, 
yet he seems to have been quite productive. Either 
class ‘A’ ran further into the 1160s than previously 
thought, or the accounting of moneyers in the Rolls is 
incorrect. Another feasible explanation is that a ‘stop- 
start’ system was in operation when output reached a 
peak whereby a moneyer might be dormant for a year 
or more within the period of a particular class - then 
take up office again. 

Regarding the two ‘Williams’, assuming that Wil- 
liam FitzDerewald is the \vii.i.fm:de whose signature 
appears on FEJ plate 33/15 {BMC 747) and this does 
seem to he the accepted view, then it would be logical 
to assume that William de Wiclewuda is the moneyer 
behind the enigmatic signature W'ILLEM:MA; 
(MAjor?) as it appears on BMC 745. There is little 
doubt that both Williams struck for class A1 in the 
early stages of the recoinage (c. 1157/8) whereas by 
the later output of class (c. 1158/61), the signature 
changes to plain willem;. This suggests that the need 
for a differentiating suffix no longer applied. With the 
recorded number of working moneyers dropping to 
two it would further imply that one of the Williams 
ceased to operate sometime prior to 1 159. 

We may conclude that the willem :ma coin was 
probably struck before 1 159. This would expand the 
proposed period of issue by two years. On the other 
hand, the late class F coin of London (no. 11) 
on a square flan graphically reflects the confusion 
of the terminal stages of the coinage approaching 
1180. 


” N. J, Mayhew. Frappesde monnaicsei hausse dcs prix 
cn Angletcrrc dc 1 181) a 1220’. and I’. Sputlord, ‘Lc role de 
la monnaic dans la revolution commcrciale du XIIF siccic’ 
both in Etttdei d'Histoirc monetaire. edited bv John Day 
(Lille, 1984), 

“ Mayhew. p. 166. 
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THE COINS 


1. Class A XX n/ — 

(Canterbury mint?) possibly from 
the same obverse die as BMC 144 
(i.e. +ricaro:m;on:Can) but the 
reverse die differs. Weight: 1.45g 

2- Class A -ENRIRE — A 

+ wililem:M|a:ON;1T|ef 
T hetford mint. Die-duplicate of 
B/WC745. Weight: 1.44g 

3. Class A2 ? 

-i-(siw.ai*e1:on:tefho 
Thetford mint. The obverse is a die- 
duplicate of BMC 710 and the 
reverse die is a duplicate of FEJ pi. 
33/1 which is supposed to be from the 
same reverse die as BMC 710 but is 
clearly not. Weight: 1.38g 

4. Class C2 — N — 

-FGODE|FREI:ON:LV|NDE 
London mint. The obverse die is a 
duplicate of BMC 483 whereas the 
reverse die would seem to be unpu- 
blished. Weight: 1 .35g 

5. Class D - hENRiR — 

+ 1REI 

(Norwich or Northampton?) Of all 
the issuing mints only three have a 
moneyer’s signature beginning with 
-t-RE. They are llchester, Northamp- 
ton and Norwich. There is no evi- 
dence of the moneyer Renard at 
llchester striking after 1161 and the 
Northampton moneyer Rcimond 
does not figure after irregular issue of 
class C. It is therefore reasonable to 
assume that the coin is most likely to 
be an issue of REINER of the Norwich 
mint. Weight: 1.33g 

6. Class E — ENRIR — 

-l-|N|ICOLE:ON:GIFE‘o : (?) 

(Ipswich mint?) The dies appear not 
to be published. Weight: L47g 

7. Class E — ENRi — X 

+TVR|STAIN:0N:TI1 
Thetford mint. Class E is not repre- 
sented under Thetford in BMC but 
this coin is from the same dies as fej 
pi. 33/14 and a specimen from the 
A.W. Lainchbury collection now in 
the cabinet of one of the writers 
(A.D.). Weight: L40g 

8. Class E2 — ex: 

— |ARi):ON;| — 


Very distinctive obverse and reverse 
dies but duplicates cannot be traced. 
It is most likely an issue of either 
Ricard of Canterbury or Ricard of 
London (there is too much space on 
the llan preceding ‘ARD:’ for the 
moneyer to be Acard). Weight; 1 .46g 

9. Class F -FhENRiR— + 

-F(iOI.DhlAV(X-:ON;Cl 
Canterbury mint. From the same 
obverse die as FF.J pi. 14/31. The 
reverse die appears to be unrecorded. 
Neither obverse nor reverse dies are 
represented in BMC- Weight; 1.47g 

10. Class F + hENRiRE— 

-fnicole;|GN:|gipei/> : 

Ipswich mint. This coin is a die- 
duplicate of BMC 327 and fej pi. 
22/23. Weight; 1.37g 

11. Class F -hE — 

— |LVN) — 

London mint. A very late issue with 
the obverse die beginning to break 
up. The dies appear not to be repre- 
sented in either BMC, FEJ or SCBl. 
Weight; L44g 

12. Class F x: 

|LV| 

(London mint?) Too weakly struck to 
show enough features for die match- 
ing. Weight: L37g 

13. Class F 

H 

(?) Although the obverse and reverse 
dies are quite distinctive those letters 
showing on the reverse have broken 
up so much as to make them almost 
illegible. The dies appear not to be 
published. Weight: L44g 

14. Class FI RIREX: 

-i-TVlR|vn ain:on: gip 
I pswich mint. The dies are not repre- 
sented in either BMC, ffj or SCBl. 
Weight: I.46g 

15. Class FI -FhENRl:REX: 

— |d;on;l) (or c) — 

Faint traces of the letter immediately 
following the initial letter of the mint 
name would seem to indicate a 
straight backed vowel, i.e. E or 1. If 
this is the ca.se it would eliminate both 
London and Canterbury as the likely 
mints. It must be remembered, how- 
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ever, that uneven flan surfaces can 16. 
throw up the most convincing yet 
totally misleading illusions. This coin 
will most likely prove to be of Ricard 
of London or Canterbury. The dies 
appear not to be published. Weight: 

1.44g 


Class F3 -EN-i:RhX 

+ RAlVL:|ON: vn :ED|MV| 

Bury St Edmunds mint. From the 
same dies as BMC 37/38. Weight: 
1.45g 


AN ISSUE OF FARTHINGS OF RICHARD II 

J. P. C. KENT 


It is unusual for the exact date, circumstances and 
amount of an issue of our mediaeval coinage to be 
known; the following record of the striking of far- 
things in London in 1382 seems not to have been 
discussed in numismatic literature. 

The shortage of halfpence and farthings was ende- 
mic in the Middle Ages, not least under Richard II. In 
1380, for example, the Commons petitioned that 
three-quarters of every pound of silver coined should 
be in halfpence and farthings, which were required, it 
was said, for small purchases, especially of bread and 
beer, for God and for works of charity.* The farthing 
played an important part in fourteenth-century 
London life. It was, for instance, the toll for a laden 
horse crossing Holborn Bridge, the price of half a 
gallon of best ale. the charge for a cartload of general 
goods coming to Dowgate, the cost of two red her- 
rings or two and a half eggs. In 1380. London imposed 
a charge of a farthing on every laden horse passing 
through the city gates, the proceeds to be devoted to 
road repairs.^ 

An undated proclamation of 1382 by the mayor 
(John Northampton, alias Comberton) and aldermen, 
following up the petition of 1380, decreed that in 
order to help the poor, bakers were to make farthing 
loaves and brewers to sell ale by farthing measures. 
To this end, measures had been made and stamped 
with the letter F to show that they were for farthings- 
worths. The mayor and aldermen had, furthermore, 
had farthings made at the Tower to the value of £80 


sterling. The brewers were to come on an appointed 
day to the Guildhall to collect both measures and 
farthings, and thereafter were forbidden to refuse to 
sell on demand that amount of best ale, or decline to 
give change for a halfpenny. And since the parsons of 
London churches had been raising their customary 
charges because small money had ceased to circulate, 
it was decreed that henceforward no-one should offer 
more than one farthing a mass at vigils of the dead or 
similar ceremonies. If the parson would not give 
change for a halfpenny, the entire offering might be 
refused. On 10 May, a proclamation commanded all 
bakers, brewers, hostellers and huxters to come to the 
Guildhall by the following Thursday, when they 
should receive as many farthings as they required; but 
like so many official orders, it had to be repeated ten 
days later.'’ 

The situation seems for once to envisage an ade- 
quate supply of halfpence. How adequate the 76,800 
farthings struck on this occasion proved we cannot 
tell, though ten years later the Commons were once 
more complaining of the shortage of halfpence and 
farthings. With our imperfect documentation, it 
seems at present impossible to tell which variety of 
London farthing corresponds to this occasion,^ or 
whether this self-help was resorted to at other times 
or in other places. It may be significant that the event 
coincides with a penod when the internal politics of 
London were dangerously, and for some fatally, 
enmeshed with those of a weak government. 


' R. Kuding, Annuls of the Coinage of Great Britain, .Ird 
edn (1840). 1.2.47-42. 

’ City of London Record Office. Letter-Books G .md H, 
passim. 

■’ City of London Record Office. Letter-book H f. cxiiv, 
cxliv b, 


•* P. F. Purvey, The pence, half-pence and farthings of 
Richard II, of the mints of London, York and Durham', 
BNJ 31 (1962), 88-108; E. J. Harris. The halfpence and 
farthings of Richard IT, NCirc 1987, 325. 



MORE LIGHT ON THE BALGONIE FIND - THE 
PERTHSHIRE EVIDENCE 

VERONICA SMART 


In 1971 Dr Ian Stewart drew attention to an account 
in the New Monthly Magazine for 1823 of a hoard of 
Robert 111 gold and silver found at Balgony (now 
spelt Balgonie) farm, Abernethy parish, Perthshire.' 
Dr Stewart suggests that this find may be identical 
with one reeorded in Lindsay under the year 1822 but 
simply described there as ‘Perthshire’. The presence 
of Aberdeen and Dumbarton groats in the account of 
the ‘Perthshire’ find inclines him to place the date of 
deposition late in Robert Ill’s reign, after the weight- 
reduction of c.l4()0. 

Balgonie at the time of the find was on the Mon- 
crieffe estate and some coins from the find were 
reported in the New Monthly Magazine's account to 
have been presented by the landowner, Sir David 
Moncrieffe of that Ilk, the sixth baronet, to the Perth 
Literary and Antiquarian Society. This society in 1827 
ambitiously embarked on the publication of its Trans- 
actions, but only one volume ever appeared. This 
volume however is largely retrospective, and reviews 
the history of the society since its foundation in the 
1780s. Included is a catalogue of the society’s museum 
(hereafter referred to as the Perth Catalogue) with 
‘the names of Donors in such instances as they can be 
ascertained’. In the general preamble to the catalogue 
there occurs a note similar to that in the New Monthly 
Magazine though rather less informative, that on 2 
December 1824 ‘there were presented by Sir David 
Moncrieffe several gold and silver coins in fine preser- 
vation, of Robert II and III found on his estate near 
Abernethy’. 

It is not immediately obvious how the New Monthly 
Magazine could have known in 1823 of a presentation 
that did not take place until December 1824. It is 
po.ssible that an error could have been made when the 
Transactions' account was compiled retrospectively in 
1827. On the other hand, the years 1822-4 were a 
time of some upheaval for the Society’s collections. In 
1822 Thomas Hay Marshall, a prominent Perth citizen 
and former Provost, offered to construct a new 
building to house the city’s Public Library and the 
Literary and Antiquarian Society's museum. The new 
premises were opened in the summer of 1824. It is 
possible that Sir David Moncrieffe, who as a vice- 
president of the society must have been cognisant of 
its housekeeping, may have earlier intimated a will- 
ingness to present coins from the find, which came to 
the ears of the New Monthly Magazine, hut did not 
actually deposit them until the Society’s collections 
were safely bestowed in their new home. His reluc- 

* My thanks are due to the Curator and staff of Perth City 
Museum for their patient help with my many queries, and to 
the Ordnance .Survey for information supplied. 


tance to present them sooner could be explained by 
the Transactions' account of the museum’s hi.story. 
which ingenuously confesses to a good deal of mater- 
ial having gone missing when the collections were 
housed in a cupboard in the Grammar School. 

The actual date of finding is stated neither in the 
New Monthly Magazine nor in the Perth Catalogue. 
The Ordnance Survey notebooks of 1860, presumably 
from local information, give the date as 1820. but 
state that the coins were Roman, an error which 
appears on all the 6" and 25" Ordance Survey maps 
until corrected in the 1970 edition. 

Another account of the find occurs in the Rev. 
Andrew Small’s antiquarian farrago Interesting 
Roman Antiquities recently discovered in Fife . . . and 
other local antiquities which was published in 1823. 
Small was minister of Abernethy at the time of the 
find; he correctly identifies the find as Scots 
‘belonging to one of the Roberts’ and his account is 
the only one that states the size of the find or 
mentions a container. As to the date of finding, he 
writes merely of ‘a short time ago’. He confirms the 
New Monthly Magazine's account of the find occur- 
ring during ploughing and describes ‘a small jar of 
gold and silver coins. There were a great number of 
silver coins amounting in all to about 200, consisting 
of two different kinds, a larger and a smaller, in very 
good preservation though not of very fine silver; the 
larger ones above the size of our old shillings though 
much thinner, and the lesser ones above the size of 
our old sixpences. The gold ones were about twelve or 
fourteen in number, about the same sizes and propor- 
tions but of very fine pure virgin gold. They are all 
Scots coins belonging to one of the Roberts; and 
though not mentioned they are supposed to be Robert 
II as there were no gold coins said to be coined before 
his time. On the obverse side is very distinctly 
engraved “Robertus Scottorum rex Dei Grat:” and 
"Edinburgh villc” and on some “Perth ville” on 
others, in an interior circle, nearer the centre of the 
coin, showing that they had been coined at these 
places. On the reverse is a St. Andrews cross with that 
tutelar saint of Scotland suspended on it, and some 
superstitious legend about the Virgin which 1 had not 
time to decypher from the short view 1 got of them’. 

Small’s ‘short view'’ must also be to blame for his 
confusing the types of the gold and the silver. What he 
seems to have seen are groats and half-groats of 
Edinburgh and Perth, whilst the gold pieces he recalls 
are crowns or St Andrews of Robert 111, almost 


' BNJ 40 (1071). 57-rtI. 
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certainly of the type with the cross clearly visible and 
not merely the figure of the saint. From his observa- 
tions of the size and proportions it would seem that he 
also saw half-crowns although he does not describe 
the types. The ‘superstitious legend about the Virgin' 
can be most easily explained if one supposes he read 
the Lombardic waisted n in vincit as an R, followed by 
G to give VIRGI, . . Small ends his account by stating 
that all the coins were, at the time of writing, in Sir 
David Moncrieffe’s possession. 

Some years ago, through the good offices of Mr 
N. Q. Bogdan, then in charge of the High Street 
e.xcavations in Perth on the site of the old Parliament 
House, and the late Dr Margaret Stewart, also of 
Perth. I was shown by Miss Elizabeth Moncrieffe a 
parcel of KJl Robert 111 groats and two half-groats, 
which were in her possession at Moncrieffe House. 
Seventy-three of the groats and the two halves, are of 
the Edinburgh mint, of which 65 groats are of the first 
issue of the heavy coinage and 8 of the second. The 
remaining 28 groats are of the Perth mint. Although 
there is no family tradition concerning these coins, 
they can be no other than the Balgonie find. But since 
the New Monlhly Magazine’s account has no more 
than six silver and four gold coins presented by Sir 
David Moncrieffe to the Perth Antiquarian Society, 
there remain around eighty silver and six or eight gold 
pieces unaccounted for, if Small's numbers are 
correct. Here the Ordnance Surveyor's notebooks 
supply a useful piece of information. In 1860 part of 
the hoard was stated to have been in the possession of 
Mr John Hay Patterson of Mugdrum. Unfortunately, 
unlike at Moncrieffe. the house and estate of Mug- 
drum have passed out of the family and it has not 
been possible to trace its moveable remains. There is 
nothing relating to coins in those family papers which 
were deposited with St Andrews University Library 
by the late Mrs Hay Neave of Carpow, the heir and 
direct descendant of John Hay Patterson. 

It is noteworthy that none of the local sources that 
relate specifically to the Balgonie find, Andrew Small, 
the New Monthly Magazine^ the Perth Catalogue and 
now the parcel of coins at Moncrieffe House, has any 
suggestion of the Aberdeen or Dumbarton groats 
which characterise the Lindsay ‘Perthshire 1822' find. 
One might reply that an eye which could read in the 
theologically innocuous Christus Vincit legend the 
dreaded hand of mariolatry can scarcely be trusted to 
get the mint-signatures right. Sir David’s friends 
among the Perth antiquaries, however, would cer- 
tainly have been able to distinguish the mints correc- 
tly, and it is highly unlikely that Sir David, if he gave a 
parcel from the Balgonie hoard to his contemporary 
and near neighbour John Hay Patterson, would have 
cho.sen to give away all the rarer groats of Dumbarton 
and Aberdeen and to keep only the commoner 
Edinburgh and Perth pieces for himself. There is a 
large number of Robert 111 Edinburgh and Perth 


groats in Perth City Museum, and it is not possible to 
identify which of these were Sir David's donation. 
Thus from the known silver content of the Balgonie 
find there seems little reason to connect it with the 
Lindsay 1822 'Perthshire' find, or to place its date of 
deposition as late as the introduction of Robert Ill's 
light coinage. 

There is no Robert III gold at Moncrieffe House. In 
Perth City Museum, the .successor and heir of the 
museum of the Literary and Antiquarian Society, 
there are four Robert III gold coins, a gold crown or 
St Andrew, and three half-crowns. Some of these 
almost certainly have come from Sir David's 1823/4 
donation, although there are no tickets to record 
provenance. In the lists in the Perth Catalogue Sir 
David is credited with the presentation of two 'gold 
pennies of Robert IF and two St Andrews of Robert 
HI. Since we now believe that Robert II struck no 
gold, the identification of the ‘gold pennies' is crucial. 
Mr Stewart has pointed out that the classification used 
in the 182t)s was most likely that of Cardonnel.* and 
he suggests that they were of the second type of the 
three gold coins Cardonnel gives to Robert II (i.e. 
Numismaia Scotia; plate 1 no. 2) - the reduced weight 
crown with Dominus Protector legend and the figure 
of the saint without a visible saltire, or as Cardonnel 
puts it, ‘extended as on his cross'. There is no example 
of this type of coin in Perth Museum, and as we have 
seen (and for what it is worth) Small does not record 
this type in his account. Small’s account, however, 
does imply half-crowns in the find, and Perth Museum 
has three examples of the half-crown which Cardon- 
nel attributes to Robert II. The reverse type of these 
pieces with a cross with emblems in the angles (albeit 
a saltire rather than the long cross) may very well 
have suggested the penny type to the Perth cataloguer 
and given rise to the designation 'gold penny’ which 
does not occur in any of the other accounts. The St 
Andrew or crown of Robert III in the Perth collection 
is of the second issue of the heavy coinage. TTie 
second example said to have been presented by Sir 
David is no longer in the collection. 

Thus, although the gold content of the Balgonie 
find is not intact, the local evidence would seem to 
agree with that for the silver; namely, that the Bal- 
gonic find is not in fact the 1822 ‘Perthshire’ find 
recorded by Lindsay (unless we read Lindsay as the 
report of two separate finds, Balgonie and another 
with Aberdeen and Dumbarton groats). It is certainly 
remarkable that there should have been two Robert 
III finds in the same county within at most a couple of 
years — we must remember that we do not know for 
certain that Balgonie was found in 1822 -but it is not 
impossible. Perthshire covers a large area, from the 
Firth of Tay almo.st to the sea-lochs of the West, and 
shares boundaries with both Dunbartonshire and 
Aberdeenshire. Abernethy parish, on the other hand, 
is only just within Perthshire in the extreme south- 


- A. dc Cardonnel. Numismaia .Seoutt' (Edinburgh, I78n)- 
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east; in the early years of the nineteenth century part 
of the parish (though not Balgonie) was in Fife. 

A revised summary of the find in the light of the 
local evidence might appear thus:- 
BALGONIE farm, Ahernethv parish, Perthshire, 

C.1822. 

C.200 AR and 12-14 AV Scottish. Deposit c. 1400 
Robert 111. Gold: crowns of heavy coinage, at least I 
of second issue. Half-crowns, heavy coinage, second 
issue, at least 2. Silver; at least 65 groats of the 
Edinburgh mint, heavy coinage, first issue, and 8 
second issue, and at least 28 groats of the Perth mint, 
heavy coinage; at least 2 half-groats of Edinburgh. 
Discovered in ploughing, in a small jar. Four gold 


and six groats presented by Sir David Moncrieffe to 
Perth Literary and Antiquarian Society - three of 
which gold and presumably the silver arc now in Perth 
City Mirseum; 101 groats and two half-groats in the 
possession of Miss E. Moncrieffe. Moncrieffe House. 
Perthshire; a further parcel formerly in the possession 
ofJ. H. Patterson of Mugdrum hut not now traceable. 
Published Rev. Andrew Small, interesiing Roman 
Antiquities discovered in Fife . . . and other local 
antiquities (Edinburgh, 182.3), pp. 172-4; Transac- 
tions of the Perth Literary and Antiquarian Society, 1 
(1827), appendix, catalogue of the Society's museum 
p, 1, 26; yVeiv Monthly Magazine, ix (1823), 115; BNJ 
40 (1971). 57-61. 
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In recent times we have all been made increasingly aware of the significance of single coin 
finds, partly because such finds are relevant to the solution of important historical 
questions such as the regional pattern of coin circulation, and partly because so many finds 
have, in practice, turned out to be either examples of very rare issues or completely new 
varieties. It is obviously desirable that single finds should be recorded promptly, accurately 
and in an organised manner, especially at a time when the use of metal detectors has 
radically increased the quantity of material coming to light, and in the past BNJ has carried 
contributions relating specifically to the Anglo-Saxon and Norman periods. These articles 
have rightly aroused great interest and have stimulated other authors to come forward with 
additional material not only in the Anglo-Saxon and Norman series but in earlier and later 
periods too. 

In order to deal with this larger body of information in as coherent a way as possible it 
has been decided that in future BNJ will carry a single listing, or Coin Register, to which 
anyone having single finds to report from Britain or Ireland may contribute. Any Celtic, 
Anglo-Saxon, Norman or Plantagenet coin will be eligible down to and including the 
Tealby type of Henry II but entries for Roman coins and for later medieval and modern 
coins will be restricted to those coins which are of particular numismatic merit. The same 
applies to Scottish and Irish coins and to foreign coins found in the British Isles (i.e. those 
struck before c. 1180 will be eligible, those struck subsequently only if they are of 
particular interest). The essential criterion for inclusion will be that the coin is new, by 
virtue of either being newly found or (if previously discovered) being hitherto unpublished. 
Single finds from excavation sites may be included, if it seems likely that there would 
otherwise be considerable delay in publication. 

Intending contributors to the Register are asked to follow the ‘Notes for Contributors’, 
copies of which are available from the editors. 

C.E.C. and B.J.C. 


Contributors 

B.J.C. 

Barrie Cook 

D.M.M. 

Michael Metcalf 

D.S. 

David Symons 

E.M.B. 

Edward Besly 

E.J.E.P. 

Elizabeth Piric 

J.B. 

Joseph Bispham 

J.K. 

John Kent 

J.N. 

John Newman 

J.P. 

Judith Plouviez 

J.R.M. 

J. R. Maddicott 

M.A.S.B. 

Mark Blackburn’ 

M.J.B. 

Michael Bonser 

M.M.A. 

Marion Archibald 

P.E.F.S. 

Peter Stott 


' M. A. S. Blackburn and M. J. Bonser wi.sh to acknow- 
ledge the finders and others who have assisted them in 
various ways, including A. Allen. A. Page, J. Barrow, F. 
Bass, K. Bickmore, J, Bispham, R. Bloom, S. Brown, G. 
Burr, S. Campbell, A. Casey, P. Chinery, D. Cobb, P. Finn, 
J. Godley, A. K. Gregory, C. Hobbs, J. Holmes, P. Ingram. 
G. Marsh, P. D. Mitchell. T. Morgan. B. R, Osborne, S. 
Pulley, D. Sorenson, P. Searic, B, Smith, W, Thomas, and 
D. Wells; with special thanks to D. S. Chick, K. A. Leahy, 
C. J. Marshall, and A. Rogerson. 


Aiiihortlies died: 

Belfort = A. de Belfort, Description generale des 
monnaies merovingiennes, 5 vols (Paris, 1892-95). 
BLS = C. E. Blunt. C. S. S. Lyon, and B. H. 1. H. 
Stewart, ‘The coinage of southern England, 796-840', 
BNJ 32 (1963), 1-74. 

Blunt = C. E. Blunt. ‘Tlic coinage of Offa’, in 
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Anglo-Saxon Coins, edited by R. H. M. Dolley 
(London, 1961), pp. 39-62. 

Booth = J. Booth, ‘Sceattas in Northumbria’, in 
Sceaiias in England and on the Continent, edited by 
D. Hill and D. M. Metcalf (BAR British ser. 128, 
1984), pp. 71-111. 

Hild = B. E. Hildebrand, Anglosachsiska Mynt I 
Svenska Kongliga Mynt (Stockholm, 1881). 

Mack = R. P. Mack, The Coinage of Ancient Britain 
(London, 197.S). 

Metcalf = D. M. Metcalf, ‘A stylistic analysis of the 
“porcupine” sceattas’, NC 7th ser. 6 (1966), 179-205. 
North = J. J. North. English Hammered Coinage, 2nd 
edn 2 vols (London, 1980). 

Poey d’Avant = F. Poey d’Avant, Monnaies feodales 
de France, 3 vols (Paris, 1858-62). 

Prou = M. Prou, Les monnaies merovingiennes 
(Paris, 1892). 

Rigold and Metcalf 1984 = S. E. Rigold and D. M. 
Metcalf, ‘A revised check-list of English finds of 
sceattas’. in Sceattas in England and on the Continent, 
edited by D. Hill and D. M. Metcalf (BAR British 
ser. 128, 1984), pp. 245-69. 

Seaby = Standard Catalogue of British Coins vol. /, 
Coins of England and the United Kingdom (London, 
1987). 

Seaby II = Standard Catalogue of British Coins vol. 
U, Coins of Scotland, Ireland and the Islands 
(London, 1984). 


Geographical Index 

Alpheton, Suffolk. 11 
Axbridge. Somerset, 151 
Aylesbury, Bucks., 180 
Barking, Essex, 25 
Barton, Cambs., 81 
Bedford, 124 

Bcre Regis, Dorset, 72, 84, 1 10, 182 
Bewdley, Worcs., 28, 29, .30 
Bidford-on-Avon, Warwicks., 56, 62 
Bognor Regis, Sussex, 198 
Boxgrove. Sussex, 153, 164 
Brafield-on-the-Green, Northants., 37 
Bristol, Avon, 190 
Bromeswell, .Suffolk, 148, 163, 185 
Burgess Hill, near, W. Sussex, 200 
Bury, Hunts., 6, 7, 8. 135 
Cambridge, near, 79 
Canterbury, near, Kent. 106 
Carew Castle. Dyfed, 193 
Cavendish, near, Suffolk, 47 
Charlbury, Oxon., 141 
Charlwood, Surrey, 14 
Chelmsford, Es.sex, 13, 21 
Cheriton. Hants.. 82 
Chestfield, Kent, 38 
Church Hanborough, Oxon., 140 
Clandon, East or West, Surrey, 24 
Clapham, Beds., 2, 3 


Cliffe, Kent, 54 

Cobham. Kent, 58 

Colchester, Essex, 132 

Cornist, Clwyd, 206 

Cranhain, Essex, 32, 73 

Crewkerne. Somerset, 130 

Dartford, Kent, 105 

Dartford, near, Kent, 46 

Doncaster, near, S. Yorks., 176 

Dorking, Surrey, 108 

Dunstable Downs, Beds., 188 

Eastbourne, near, Sussex, 113 

East Dean, Sussex. 92 

Edwardstone, Suffolk, 45, 53 

Essex, north, 103, 127, 133, 146, 154, 172, 184, 187 

Palmer, Sussex, 179 

Farnborough, Kent, 35 

Farningham, near, Kent, 39 

Fawley, Hants., 15 

Fordington, Dorset, 121 

Gipping Valley, Suffolk. 40, 42, 51, 86. 204 

Great Ryburgh, Norfolk, 69 

Greywell Moor, Hants., 178 

Guildford. Surrey. 9 

Gussage St Michael, Dorset, 177, 191, 192 

Halnaker, Sussex, 155 

Hambleton, Hants., 66 

Hampton-in-Arden, Warwicks., 59 

Hanford. Dorset, 36 

Hangleton, Su.ssex, 125, 138, 139 

Harlow, Essex, 26 

Heveningham, Norfolk. 89 

Hockwold, Norfolk, 117 

Keelby, near. Lines.. 199 

Kettlestone, Norfolk, 52 

Kirmington, S. Humberside, 104 

Lakenhealh. Suffolk, 83, 131 

Lewes, near, Sussex, 160, 166 

Lincoln, near, 159. 168 

Lincolnshire, 183 

Lindisfarne, Northumberland. 97 

Little Waltham, Essex. 5 

London - ‘area’, 44 

- Billingsgate, 98, 189 

- Hammersmith, 171 

- Roilierhithe, 96 

- Spital Square, 201 

- Thames spoil, 76 
Loudwater, Bucks., 112 
Louth, near. Lines., 34, 100 
Magdalene St, Norwich, Norfolk, 156, 157 
Maidstone, near. Kent, 102 

Margate, near, Kent, 74 

Marham, Norfolk. 161 

Martlesham, Suffolk. 128 

Melton Mowbray, near, Leics., 152 

Merrow. Surrey, 181 

Methwold Hithc, Norfolk, 174 

Middle Hariing, Norfolk. 115 

Monkton up Wimbourne, Dorset, 165 

Newtimber Hill, Henfield. West Sussex. 16, 17. 18 
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Norfolk, 41 

Northampton, near. 203 

North Benfleet, Essex, 4 

North Ferriby, N. Humberside, 23 

Norwich, Norfolk, 156, 157 

Norwich, near, Norfolk, 48, 49, 61, 87, 88, 144 

Old Alfriston, Sussex, 78 

Osbournby, Lines., 95 

Oxborough. near, Norfolk, 60, 119 

Oxford, near, 149 

Pitt, Hants., 196 

Playford, Suffolk, 120 

Pulborough, near. West Sussex, 63 

Reading, near, 169 

Retford, Notts., 10 

Rochester, Kent, 99 

Roxton, Beds., 71, 93 

Roydon, Norfolk, 136 

Rye, Suffolk, 162 

St Albans, Herts., 75 

St Albans, near, Herts., 85, 91 

St Austell, Cornwall, 126 

Sainthill, Essex, 12 

St Mary Hill, Pencoed, Mid Glamorgan, 207 

St Nicholas at Wade, Kent, 145 

Seaford, near. East Sussex, 142 

Sevenoaks, Kent, 129, 194, 197 

Southampton, St Mary's Street, 111 

South Elmsall, West Yorks., 202 

South Fleighton, Sussex, 65 

Southill, near, Beds., 70, 143 

Southminster, Essex, 107 

Stevenage, Herts., 77 

Suargate, Kent, 205 

Sudbury, Suffolk, 167 

Suffolk, east, 68 

Swindon, near, Wilts., 80 

Takeley, Essex. 147 

Thetford, Norfolk, 50, 195 

Thetford area, Norfolk, 67, 90, 94 

Tibenham, Norfolk, 175 

Tilbury, Essex, 20, 22 

Tintagel Castle, Cornwall, 123 

Titchmarsh, Northants., 150 

Torksey, Lines., 122 

Wallingford, Oxon.. 170 

Ware, Herts., 43 

West Acre, Norfolk, 33 

Westbury, Wilts., 101 

Wetheringsett-cum-Brockford, Suffolk, .55, 57, 114, 
116, 158 

Wheatley, Oxon.. 134 
Whitechurch, Dorset, 109 
Witney, Oxon,, 27 
Wootton, Beds., 1 
Wroot, S. Humberside, 31, 64 
Wye, Kent, 19 
Wymeswold, Leics,, 118 


Celtic coins 

1. Gallo-Belgic, quarter-stater, class Dc, Mack 41, 
Obv. 'boat' type. 

Rev. Devolved pattern. 

Weight; L47g. 

Wootton, Beds., autumn 1987. 

J.K. 

2. Gallo-Belgic, stater, class E, Mack 59. 

Obv. plain. 

Rev. devolved horse etc. r. 

Weight: 6.26g. 

Clapham, Beds. This was perhaps a small hoard. 

J.K. 

3. Gallo-Belgic, stater, class E, Mack 59. 

Obv. plain. 

Rev. devolved horse etc. r. 

Weight: 6.15g. 

Clapham, Beds. This was perhaps a small hoard. 

J.K. 

4. Gallo-Belgic, stater, class E, Mack 59. 

Obv. plain. 

Rev. devolved horse etc. r. 

Weight; 6.08g. 

North Benfleet, E.s.sex (TQ 69/79), November 1985. 

J.K, 

5. Gallo-Belgic, stater, class E. Mack 59. 

Obv. plain. 

Rev. devolved horse etc. r. 

Weight: 6-30g. 

Little Waltham, Essex, April 1986. 

J.K. 

6. Gallo-Belgic, stater, class E, Mack 59. 

Obv. plain, 

Rev. devolved horse etc. r. 

Weight; 6.28g. 

Bury, Hunts. This was perhaps a small hoard. 

J.K. 

7. Gallo-Belgic, stater, class E, Mack 59. 

Obv. plain. 

Rev. devolved horse etc. r. 

Weight; 6.18g. 

Bury, Hunts. This was perhaps a small hoard. 

J.K. 

8. Gallo-Belgic, stater, class E, Mack 59. 

Obv. plain. 

Rev. devolved horse etc. r. 

Weight: 5.95g. 

Bury, Hunts. Tliis was perhaps a small hoard. 

J.K. 

9. Gallo-Belgic, stater, class E, Mack 59. 

Obv. plain. 

Rev. devolved horse etc. r. 

Weight; 6.23g. 

Guildford, Surrey, December 1986. 

J.K. 

10. Uncertain, potin, early version of Massalia type. 
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Obv. ‘head’. 

Rev. ‘bull’. 

Weight: 2.4 Ig. Die axis; 90°. 

Near Retford, Notts.. 1987. 

J.K. 

11. British, unattributed, stater, class Ai, Mack 28. 
Obv. devolved head. 

Rev. devolved horse and chariot. 

Weight; 6.41g. 

Alpheton, Suffolk, July 1987. 

J.K. 

12. British, unattributed, stater, class LB, Mack 140. 
Obv. devolved and obscure head. 

Rev. horse r. 

Weight; 5.82g. 

Sainthill, near Chelmsford, Essex. 

J.K. 

13. British, unattributed, quarter-stater, cla.ss Qc, 
similar to Mack 64. 

Obv. devolved head. 

Rev. horse r.. wheels above and below. 

Weight; 1.37g. 

Chelmsford, Essex, June 1986. 

J.K. 

14. British, unattributed, quarter-stater, class PB, 
Mack 36. 

Obv. plain. 

Rev. devolved pattern. 

Weight; 1.40g, SG. 11.7. 

Charlwood, Surrev, TO 232414. 

J.K. 

15. ‘Atrebates’, stater of Verica, Mack 121. 

Obv. COM F on panel. 

Rev. VIR REX, figure mounted to r., holding spear. 
Weight: 5.2 Ig. Die axis: 90°. 

Fawley, Hants. 

J.K. 

16. ‘Atrebates’. silver ‘drachm’ of Verica, Seaby 
104A. 

Obv. COMK between lines and crescents on circular 
panel. 

Rev. VIRI, eagle facing, head 1. 

Weight; 1.27g. 

Newtimber Hill. Henfield. West Sussex. TO 275128. 
This was perhaps a small hoard. 

J.K. 

17. ‘Atrebates’. silver ‘drachm’ of Verica, Seaby 
104 A. 

Obv. COME between lines and crescents on circular 
panel. 

Rev. VIRJ, eagle facing, head 1. 

Weight; 1.23g. 

Newtimber Hill, Henfield, West Sussex, TO 275128. 
This was perhaps a small hoard. 

J.K. 

18. ‘Atrebates’, silver ‘drachm’ of Verica, Seaby 
104A. 


Obv. COMP between lines and crescents on circular 
panel. 

Rev. viRi, eagle facing, head 1. 

Weight: 1.22g. 

Newtimber Hill, Henfield, West Sussex, TQ 275128. 
This was perhaps a small hoard. 

J.K. 

19. ‘Catuvellauni’, silver ‘drachm’ of Cunobeline, 
unpublished. 

Obv. CVNO. cruciform pattern. 

Rev. CVNO, horse to r. 

Weight: 1.33g. 

Wye, Kent, October 1987. 

Another specimen in the Wanborough hoard. 

J.K. 

20. ‘Catuvellauni’, silver ‘drachm’ of Cunobeline, 
Mack 218. 

Obv. CVNO, floral pattern. 

Rev. CAM, armed horseman to r. 

Weight: 1.15g. 

Tilbury, Essex, October 1987. 

J.K. 

21. ‘Catuvellauni’. silver ‘drachm’ of Cunobeline, 
Seaby 219B. 

Obv. CVNBELINVS, Stylised plant. 

Rev. CAM. Hercules standing r. 

Weight: 0.86g (abraded). 

Chelmsford. Essex. April 1987. 

J.K. 

22. ‘Catuvellauni’, silver ‘drachm’ of Cunobeline, 
Seaby 219B. 

Obv. CVNOBELINVS, Stylised plant. 

Rev. CAMV, Hercules standing r. 

Weight; 1 .02g (chipped). 

Tilburv, Essex. October 1987. 

J.K 

23. Catuvellauni, copper unit of Cunohelin from the 
mint of Camulodtinitm (Colchester), c. AD 10-40, 
Mack 221. As found, the coin was covered with heavy 
corrosion which, when cleared, has left the detail of 
the dies extremely faint. 

Obv. CVN0B/|E|L1NI in two compartments of a tablet. 
Rev. figure of Victory, seated, facing left; right hand 
holding a wreath. 

W'eight: 2.0g [cleaned]. Die-axis; 270°. 

North Ferriby, Red Cliff, North Humberside. 

The coin was recovered in 1985 by a metal detector 
at a point on the Humber foreshore which has long 
produced a scatter of coins from various periods. 
Drawn to my attention by a colleague at Hull 
Museums, the specimen is still in private possession. 
Some of the Anglo-Saxon finds from the same location 
were listed in ‘Some Northumbrian lindsofscealtas', in 
Sceatias in England and on the Continent, edited by D. 
Hill and D. M. Metcalf (1984), pp. 207-13. 

E.J.E.P. 

24. ‘Catuvellauni’, quarter-stater of uncertain ruler, 
perhaps Tasciovanus; resembles Mack 152. 



Ohv. ANO (perhaps incomplete), cruciform patiern. 
Rev, horse 1., above, bucranium; below, wheel 
pattern. 

Weight: 1.31g. 

East or West Clandon, Surrey, 1985. 

J.K. 

25. ‘Trinovantes’, .slater of Dubnovellaunus, Mack 
275. 

Obv. wreath and crescent pattern. 

Rev. [dvbnovellavnos], horse to 1.; below, branch. 
Weight: 5.42g. 

Mucking Hall Farm. Barking, Essex, November 1986. 

J.K. 

26 ‘Trinovantes’, silver ‘drachm’ of ?Dubnovell- 
aunus. 

Obv. helmeted bust to r., wearing necklace. 

Rev. . . )VN( . . horse to 1., ‘barber’s pole' and spear 
motifs rising from back; below, flower pattern. 
Weight; 1.06g. Die axis: 90°. 

Harlow, Essex, September 1986. 

J.K 

27. Uncertain attribution, silver ‘drachm’, 

Obv. two rearing, confronted horses. 

Rev. devolved horse to 1. 

Weight: 1.03g. 

Witney, Oxon., May 1986. 

A similar piece was found at Daneburv Camp, 

J.K. 

28. ‘Dobunni’, stater. Mack 388. 

Obv. ‘fishbone’ pattern. 

Rev. Eisv, devolved horse to r. 

Weight; 5.58g. Die axis: 270°. 

Bewdley, Worcs., in May 1987. 

J.K. 

29. ‘Dobunni’, stater. Mack 388. 

Obv. ‘fishbone’ pattern. 

Rev. EISV, devolved horse to r. 

Weight: 5.28g. 

Bewdley, Worcs., in March 1986, close to no. 30. 

J.K. 

30. ‘Coritani’, stater. Mack 459, 

Obv. devolved head pattern. 

Rev. VEPCORF, devolved horse to I. 

Weight: 5.32g. 

Bewdley, Worcs., in March 1986, close to no. 29. 

J.K, 

31. Coritani, ESVP asv, base core of plated stater (as 
SCBl Coritani, 96-97), early first century AD; broken 
and mended. 

Rev. iis(V|p/1A.S|v, above and below disjointed horse, 
to left. 

Weight: 3.79g. Die-axis; indeterminate. 

Wrool, South Humberside. 

The coin, together with the sceat (no. 64) from the 
same location, is a metal-detector find recovered in 
1987 and drawn to my attention by colleagues at 


Doncaster Museum and Art Gallery. The specimen is 
still in private possession. 

E.J.E.P. 

Merovingian coin.s 

32. Gold tremissis, Bust/Cross-on-globule type, c. 600- 
10, Odonu) ('.’Chateau-Thierry, dep. Aisne), moncycr 
Wulfolenus (Prou 1065, pi. 17.29; Belfort 3274). 

Obv. ODOMO FITVR. diademed bust right. 

Rev. +VVLFOLENVS, Latin cross potent on a globule 
and an exergual line. 

Weight: 1.24g (19.1gr.). Die-axis; 180°. The appear- 
ance is of good gold. 

Cranham. near Upminster, Essex. November 1987. 
Find-spot recordeil confidentially. The series J sceat 
(no. 73 below) is from the same site. We are grateful 
to Joe Bispham for obtaining photographs of these 
two coins. 

This coin belongs to a group of tremisses that have 
a distinctive style of portrait thought to have been 
modelled on fourth-century coins of the emperor 
Magnentius.' It is found at many mints in northern 
Gaul from Maastricht and Cologne in the north to 
Strassburg in the east and Naix-aux-Forges and Soiss- 
ons in the south. It succeeded coins of similar type but 
with a bust which was modelled on coins of Justinian I 
(527-65),^ The ‘Magnentius’ group can be dated with 
some confidence to the early seventh century. The 
reverse design is copied from Rigold’s first Provencal 
series struck in the names of contemporary Eastern 
emperors c. 575-95,^ but the hoard evidence suggests 
that the group is slightly later than this. The Escharen 
hoard deposited c. 600 contained coins of the so- 
called tete lie J iLStinien style but none of that of the lete 
de Magnence, while the Sutton Hoo hoard deposited 
in the 620s contained coins of both styles. Finally, a 
dating to the early seventh century is entirely consis- 
tent wth the two recorded analyses of gold content; a 
coin of Dinant from the Sutton Hoo hoard is 87 per 
cent fine, and an unprovenanced coin of Maastricht in 
the Grierson collection is 88 per cent fine.’ 

Coins with the mint name Odomo are customarily 
associated with the pagits Otomeris and attributed to 
Chateau-Thierry on the Marne to the south-w'est of 
Soi.ssons.'* 

M.A.S.B. and M.J.B. 

' H. -U. Bauer, 'Der Toons do Rauchomaros’, Schweizer- 
ische Munzblaaer 2 (1951 ). 96-102; J. Lafaurie, ‘Le tresor d‘ 
Escharen (Pays-Bas)‘. R/V 6tli ser. 2 (]959-6()), 153-210. at 
158-62. 

^ J. Yvon, ‘Note sur deux groupes dc monnaies merov- 
ingionnes du nord-est de la Gaule’. RN 5th ser. 15 (1953), 

«i-n. 

S. E. Rigold, ‘An imperial coinage in southern Gaul in 
the .sixth and seventh centuries?’. NC 6th ser. 14 (1954), 
93-133. 

J. P C. Kent. ‘The date of the Sutton Hoo hoard’ and 
'Catalogue of the Sutton Hoo coins, blanks and billets’, in 
The Sutton Hoo Ship Burial [, edited by R. L. S. Bruce- 
Mitford (London. 1975), 588-607, 607-47, coin nos 5 and 6. 

' Kent, p. 612, no, 5; MF.C 1:496. 

Prou. p. 232, 
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33. Pale gold tremissis, uncertain mint and moneyer 
(Prou-; Belfort-), Paris region?, mid 7th century. 
Obv. I JOIANCVI |(C reversed), head right with 
diadem of pearls in an arc. 

Rev. 1 jNVAMivo (v barred as an inverted a). Latin 
cross on a globule encircled by pellets, breaking the 
pelleted inner circle. 

Weight: 1.19g (18.4gr.). Die-axis; 0”. 

West Acre (parish). Norfolk, October 1987. Mr 
Andrew Rogerson of the Norfolk Archaeological 
Unit kindly showed us the coin and supplied the 
photographs for publication. The exact find-spot is 
recorded on the Norfolk Sites and Monuments 
Register. 

We are unable to make sense of the inscription, 
which may be blundered to some degree, and we have 
failed to find any direct parallel for this combination 
of types. A diademed head not interrupting the 
legend is found at a number of mints in various 
regions, the most prolific being Bannasac (Lozere) in 
the 630s and 640s (cf. Prou 2056ff; MEC 1:624—5), 
with others from, for example, Palaiseau (Essonne; 
Prou 924, specimen in Crondall hoard) and Beaufay 
(Sarthe; Prou 438). The reverse design is probably 
derived from coins of Chalon-sur-Saone of the second 
quarter of the seventh century (e.g. Prou 186), but the 
form in which it occurs on this coin is rare (cf. Prou 
564 (Melun, Seine-et-Marne); Prou 850-56 (Lieu- 
saint, Seine-et-Mame)). Our impression is that the 
coin probably comes from the Paris region, and based 
on the designs and the colour of the metal we would 
date it to the mid seventh century. 

M.A.S.B. and M.J.B. 

34. Merovingian or Anglo-Saxon?, contemporary 
plated forgery of a tremissis? Origin uncertain, 
seventh century? 

Obv. cross on base, the limbs decorated with a trident 
to the right, a triangle to the left, and at the top a 
circle covered by a curved line having a pellet at one 
end and a fork with pellets at the other; two Ls and 
two crescents in lower field; plain circle as outer 
border. 

Rev. cross filling inner circle with a stroke in each 
quarter; irregular groups of pellets in the band 
between the inner and outer plain circles. 

Gold plated on lead. Weight: 1.16g (17.9gr.). 

Near Louth, Lines, 13 March at ‘Site C (see ‘Single 
finds - 2’, p. 66). Find-spot recorded confidentially. 

No direct parallels for this piece have been found. 
The significance of the obverse design is uncertain; it 
is not even clear which way up it should be viewed. 
The style and fabric suggest that it is early medieval, 
and if so probably Merovingian or influenced by 
Merovingian work. The flan is somewhat larger than 
the dies and larger than most Merovingian and Anglo- 
Saxon tremi.sses, but the weight would be consistent 
with its being a tremissis. A few Merovingian coins 
were struck on spread flans, and one such piece (MEC 
1:533) has certain features similar to ones on this 
piece - the curved and forked line (diadem?) over the 
crude bust and the cross and four pellets filling the 


small inner circle - though in other respects it is very 
different. Alternatively, the coin could be of Anglo- 
Saxon origin - cross designs, including some trident 
and forked terminals, are present on coins from the 
Crondall hoard. Gold plated copies of the Merov- 
ingian period are well known, for example, from 
Rhineland graves, although their cores are normally 
of copper or a copper alloy. If this piece is of the 
seventh century, then given its northerly find-spot, 
large module, and composition it may have been 
intended for use as an ornament or as a funerary 
deposit. 

M.A.S.B. and M.J.B. 

35. Pale gold tremissis from the region of Metz, 
moneyer Audoaldus, unrecorded in Prou or Belfort, 
but similar to other coins with ‘Mallo’ inscription, c. 
630-40. 

Obv. MALt.o COMAOVI (As unbarred). 

Rev. -I-AVDOALDVS MONE (As chevron-barred). 
Weight: I.15g (17.7gr.) (holed, edge broken off 
above perforation). Die axis: 90“. 

Farnborough, Kent, autumn 1987. Found by Dr E. 
Salgado, shown British Museum, 16 November 1987. 

M.M.A. 

36. Core (bronze?) of a plated forgery of a Merov- 
ingian tremissis, mint and moneyer uncertain but 
possibly devolved from Poitiers, moneyer loannis 
(Prou 2369). early seventh century. 

Obv. legend illegible, diademed head to right. 

Rev. -fiOVNS (retrograde, O square) cross patt^e on 
steps. 

Weight: 0.76g (11.7gr.). Die axis: c. 315° (as illus- 
trated). 

Hanford, Dorset, (exact find-spot recorded in British 
Museum), 1986. Metal detector find by Mr Kenneth 
Farnham. 

M.M.A. 

Sceattas 

37. Sceat, Series A, A3, BMC tvpe 2a (North 40), 
Kent. c. 685-700. 

Weight: 1.06g (16.3gr.) (holed). Die axis; 90°. 
Brafield-on-the-Green, Northants., SP 819579 on the 
Bedford Road. Shown British Museum, 1981. Listed, 
but not illustrated, in Rigold and Metcalf, 1984, p. 


38. Sceat. Series A, A3, BMC type 2a. Kentish, c. 
680-700. 

Obv. right facing, radiate bust, with pendant pearls to 
back of the crown. Behind, a letter a and two 
annulets. The design is struck off-centre and the usual 
legend in front (Tic) is not visible. 

Rev. ‘standard’ with tto ii (the Is inclined). Above, a 
fantail, at the upper corner a T, to the side v. 
Weight: 1.22g (18.8gr.). Die axis; 90°. 

Chcstlield, near Whitslable, Kent. The coin was 
found in March 1987, by Mr G. Marsh, on a building 
site just south of the A299 and west of Chcstficld 
station. An archaeological rescue dig on the site has 
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apparently uncovered evidence of a building of 
Ancient British type, and Mr Marsh has found other 
coins, including Ancient British, Roman, and later 
medieval. 

Although of perfectly regular style, the coin is 
unusual in having a T at the top corner of the 
‘standard’ rather than the usual down-turned curve 
(the rod which supports the standard?). This may be a 
simple error, for a similar T is normally placed at the 
bottom corners which on this specimen are off the 
flan. On both surfaces the coin has a somewhat golden 
patina in parts, a feature that has been commented on 
before in relation to Primary sceattas.' 

M.A.S.B, and M.J.B. 


‘ D. M, Metcalf, J, M. Merrick, and 1,, K. Hamblin, 
Siiidles ill the Camposihan of Early Medieval Coins (New- 
castle, i%S). p. 19. See also Single finds - 3', no, 125, 


39. Sceat, Series A, BMC type 2a, contemporary 
forgery. Origin uncertain, c. 690-710? 

Obv. a bust right, [t]ic in front. 

Rev. a standard with rr ti (the Is inclined), with a 
fan-tail above. 

Weight: T06g (16,4gr,), corroded. Die axis: ISO”. 
The metal seems to be very base, but it is not possible 
to say whether the coin has been silver-plated as it is 
too corroded. 

Near Farningham, Kent, 26 October 1986. Find-spot 
recorded confidentially. 

M.A.S.B, and M.J.B. 

40. Sceat, ‘Tic’, Series A, BMC type 2 (North 40-1), 
Kent, c. 685-700. 

Weight: 0.66g (10.2gr.). Die axis: 180“. 

A site in the Gipping Valley, N. W. of Ipswich, 1987, 
(The exact find-spot is recorded in the Suffolk 
Archaeological Unit, but is witheld until investiga- 
tions have been completed.) 

The coin is very heavily worn. Coins of Series A are 
rare in East Anglia, and it is possible that this coin 
arrived there, not in the Primary period, but as a stray 
survivor in the Secondary phase. Although the 
appearance of the coin is reminiscent of those which 
have been water-worn, there is no evidence of this on 
any of the other coins from the site. 

M.M.A. and J.N. 

41. Sceat, Series B, B I, BMC type 27b (North 126), 
Kent, c. 685-700. 

Weight: l.l6g (17.9gr.). Die axis: c. 135“. 

Said to have been found in Norfolk. Shown British 
Museum, 3 March 1986. 

M.M.A. 

42. Sceat, Series B, B I, BMC type 27b (North 126), 
Kent, c. 685-700, 

Weight: l,04g (16,lgr,), Die axis; 90“. 

A site in the Gipping Valley, N. W. of Ipswich, 1987, 
Metal detector find. (Exact find-spot recorded in 


Suffolk Archaeological unit, but withheld until 
investigations have been completed.) 

The following coins in the Coin Register were also 
found on the same site: nos 40, 51, 86 and 205. 

Many of the recent early sceatta finds from around 
Ipswich have come from the Gipping Valley, rein- 
forcing a view put forward by Dr S. E. West that this 
formed an important communication corridor across 
Suffolk. A survey of the coin-finds from this site, and 
the others in south Suffolk is being prepared by the 
writers. 

M.M.A. and J.N. 

43. Sceat, Series B, B I, BMC type 27b (North 126), 
Kent, c. 685-700. 

Weight: 1.23g (lO.Ogr.), Die axis: 270”. 

Ware, Herts. Shown British Museum 21 October 
198J. Noted, but not illustrated in Rigold and Met- 
calf. 1984, p, 265, 

M.M.A. 

44. Sceat, Series B, B I, BMC type 27b (North 126), 
Kent, c. 685-700. 

Weight: l,20g (18.5gr.), Die axis: 90“. 

Found ‘in the London area’. Shown at the British 
Museum, April 1987 by Mr G. Bell who had pur- 
chased the coin in trade. He kindly made enquiries 
about the find spot and gave permission for the coin to 
be published here. Note the five small pellets above 
the annulet at the right of the reverse cross, 

M.M.A, 

45. Sceat, Series B, B I, BMC type 27b (North 126), 
Kent, c. 685-700. 

Weight: 0.98g (15.1gr.). Die axis: c. 225“ (as illus- 
trated). 

Edwardstone, Suffolk, 1985. Metal detector find 
(exact find-spot recorded in Suffolk Archaeological 
Unit), 

The reverse appears to have a pellet in the place of 
an annulet to the left of the cross, although it is 
possible that the centre of the annulet had broken off 
in the die, with this effect. 

M.M.A. and J.P. 

46. Sceat. Series B, B II, BMC type 27b. London?, c. 
700-10. 

Obv. diademed head right, in serpent border. 

Rev. bird on cross, with an annulet on each side and a 
small cross in front, in serpent border. 

Weight: 1.15g (i7.7gr,). Die-axis: 0“. 

Near Dartford, Kent, 12 December 1986. Find-spot 
recorded confidentially. 

M.A.S.B. and M.J.B. 

47. Sceat, Series C, Rla, BMC type 2 ‘runic’. Ken- 
tish, moneyer /Epa, c. 695-700. 

Obv. a radiate bust right with [ ]pa in runic letters in 
front. 

Rev. a standard with tto n (the Is inclined); in border 
a fantail above, a cross below, and As to right and left. 
Weight: l.lSg (18.2gr.) corroded. Die-axis: 90°. 

Near Cavendish, Suffolk, 31 January 1987. Find-spot 
recorded confidentially. 
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Struck from the same dies as a coin in the Southend 
hoard.' This new specimen appears to be somewhat 
base, which is surprising in view of the fact that the 
Southend coin has been analysed as having 97 per 
cent silver and I per cent eold.^ 

M.A.S.B. and M.J.B. 


' S, E. Rigold, ‘ The (wo primary scries of sceattas'. BNJ 
M (1960), 6-.lt, pi. 2. Hd. VI. 5. 

- Metcalf, Merrick, and Hamblin, p. 19. 


48. Sceat, Series C, Rib, BMC type 2 ‘runic’. Ken- 
tish, moneyer /Cpa, c. 700-710. 

Obv. fT aejpa (runic), right facing bust with annulet 
below chin, A behind bust. 

Rev. a standard with tt ii (the Is inclined), crosses on 
each side and at each corner. 

Weight: reported as l.lg (17.0gr.). Die-axis: not 
recorded. 

Cf. coin in Southend hoard {BNJ 30 (1960), pi. II, 
Hd. Vl,7.) 

Near Norwich, Norfolk, 7 .Ian. 1987. Find-spot 
recorded confidentially. 

M.A.S.B. and M.J.B. 

49. Sceat, Series D, BMC type 2a. Continental. 

Ohv. weakly struck. The p.seudo-runes in front of the 
face appear to consist merely of three bold seriffed or 
pelleted strokes, i.e. III. 

Rev. +/VV/\o.AVA around cross and pellets. 

Weight: 1.16g (17.9gr.). Ashmolean Museum. 
Norwich area, 1987 or earlier. 

D.M.M. 

50. Sceat, Series D, BMC type 2a. Continental. 

Obv. distinctive style associated with light-weight 
issue of this type, cf. various Aston Rowant speci- 
mens. Pseudo-runes consist of three pelleted strokes 
joined by lightly-engraved lines thus: Itf 

Rev. + (AVN| oNV [A] 

Weight: 0.88g (13.6gr.). Ashmolean Museum. 
Thetford, 1986 or earlier. 

D.M.M, 

51. .Sceat, Series D, BMC type 8 (North 50). Lower 
Rhineland?, c. 700-10. 

Obv. pseudo legend -t-H | | Cross with pellets inaccu- 
rately placed in angles. 

Rev. devolved standard. 

Weight: 1.2.3g 09.0gr.). Die axis: 0“. 

A site in the Gipping Valley. N. W. of Ipswich. 1987. 
Metal detector find. (Exact find-spot is recorded in 
the Suffolk Archaeological Unit, but is withheld until 
investigations have been completed.) 

M.M.A. and J.N. 

52. Sceat, Series D, BMC type 8. Lower Rhineland, 
c. 700-10. 

Obv. pseudo-inscription |nvav| (the A chevroned 
and inverted), cross and 4 pellets. 

Rev. ‘standard’ decorated with pelleted annulets. 3 
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Vs, a pellet, and a bar; in outer border a pellet in 
centre of one side. 

Weight: 1 .lOg (i6.9gr.). 

Near Kettlestone, Norfolk, 1987, east of Fakenham 
(site recorded on the Norfolk Sites and Monuments 
Register), and shown to us through the good offices of 
Andrew Rogerson of the Norfolk Archaeological 
Unit. 

The type was well represented in the Aston Rowant 
hoard deposited c. 71(1. 

M.A.S.B. and M.J.B. 

53. Sceat, ‘porcupine’, Series E, Metcalf A and B 
(var.), prototype: Frisia, possibly a contemporary 
imitation, c. 710-30. 

Obv. ‘porcupine’ with annulet below. 

Rev. devolved standard. 

Weight: 0.66g (10. Igr.). Die axis: 270° (as illus- 
trated). 

Edwardstone, Suffolk, 1985. Metal detector find 
(exact find-spot recorded in Suffolk Archaeological 
Unit). 

This coin is small and light-weight, even allowing 
for condition. Its types incorporate features of both 
Metcalf classes A and B, and also some non-standard 
motifs such as the obverse annulet, which suggest that 
it is possibly a contemporary imitation. 

M.M.A. and J.P. 

54. Sceat, ‘porcupine’. Series E. Metcalf B, Frisia, c. 
710-30. 

Weight: 0.86g (13.2gr.). Die axis: c. 0° (as illus- 
trated). 

Cliffe, near Gravesend, Kent. Shown British 
Museum, August 1984. 

M.M.A. 

55. Sceat, ‘porcupine’. Series E, Metcalf B (var.), 
Frisia, c. 710-30. 

Weight: 1.04g (16. Igr.). Die axis: c. 45°. 
Wetheringsett-cum-Brockford, Suffolk, 1987. Metal 
detector find (exact find-spot recorded in Suffolk 
Archaeological Unit). Not illustrated, 

M..M.A. and J.N. 

56. Sceat, ‘porcupine’. Series E, Metcalf F. Con- 
tinental. 

Weight: 0.88g(13.6gr.). 

Bidford-on-Avon, Warwicks.. 1987 less than 100m 
from no. 62, but on the west side of the lane. 

It is most unusual to find the large-flan (and late?) 
variety F (which is well-known from the Franeker 
hoard) in England, Moreover, the exact style of the 
Mariciiffe (Bidford) coin is not matched among the 
range of the Franeker coins: the small crosses are not 
prominently pommee, and the central annulet is 
empty, a detail normally restricted to coins with three 
crosses and one L. An extremely similar coin is 
illustrated for comparison (Ashmolean Museum. 
().98g) (56A) and it will be seen that the outer border 
of the reverse consists of rows of 5 dots rather than 
the distinctive J—design uniformly found on variety F 
in Franeker. This 5-doi border belongs to Variety B. 
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The ‘quills’ are almost off the flan on both the Bidford 
coin and its pair, but they seem to be standing up, 
rather than laid back as on the Franeker coins. The 
lower weights suggest that they might be later, but 
their exact status in relation to Franeker will remain 
uncertain. For another similar coin, with an especially 
deep crescent and a 5-dot border, see Lockett 219b. 

D.M.M. 

57. Sceat, ‘porcupine’, Series E. Metcalf G, Lower 
Rhineland or Frisia, c. 710-30. 

Weight; 0.97g (t4.9gr.), Die axis: 0® (as illustrated). 
Wetheringsett-cum-Brockford, Suffolk. 1986. Metal 
detector find (exact find-spot rcorded in Suffolk 
Archaeological Unit). 

M.M.A. and J.N. 

58. Sceat, ‘porcupine’. Series E, Metcalf G. Lower 
Rhineland or Frisia, c. 710-30. 

Weight: L06g (16.3gr.). Die axis: 0° (as illustrated). 
Cobham, Kent. Shown British Museum, November 
1982. Noted, but not illustrated in Rigold and Met- 
calf. 1984, p. 250. 

M.M.A. 

,59. Sceat. ‘porcupine’. Series E. Metcalf G4, Frisia. 
c. 710-15. 

Obv. variant, having a triangular ‘face’ containing two 
pellets and a pseudo-inscription (?) which takes the 
approximate form h-mzg. 

Rev. a ‘standard' with a pelleted annulet and four 
bars; in the outer border a v and pellets. 

Weight: 0.965g (14.8gr.). Die axis: 340°. 
Hampton-in-Arden. Warwicks, 1987. On farmland by 
a metal-detector enthusiast, in whose possession it 
remains. (See above, p. 101). 

D.S. 

60. Sceat, ‘porcupine’, Series E, Metcalf G4, Lower 
Rhineland or Frisia?, c. 710-15. 

Obv. ‘porcupine’ with triangular ‘face’ containing two 
pellets, in front a pseudo-inscription(?) taking the 
approximate form +azo (with a bar below the a). 
Rev. ‘standard’ decorated with a pelleted annulet and 
four bars; in the outer border a bar, a v, and a cross. 
Weight: 1.05g (16.2gr.). Die axis; 0° (as illustrated). 
This variety of ‘porcupine’ sceat is discussed above, 
pp. 99-103. This specimen, being struck off-centre, 
shows how much larger the dies can be than the flans. 
Near Oxborough, Norfolk. 

This coin and a St Edmund Memorial halfpenny 
(no. 1 19) found near Oxborough (site recorded on the 
Norfolk Sites and Monuments Register) were 
reported in September 1987 by the finder to Andrew 
Rogerson of the Norfolk Archaeological Unit, who 
kindly showed them to us and invited us to publish 
them here. This sceat has since been acquired by the 
Ashmolean Museum. 

The same site has previously yielded two frag- 
mentary dirhems and a coin of Eadred to be published 
by Miss M. M. Archibald. We have also learnt that 
the fragmentary coin of Eadwald of East Anglia (c. 
796-800), moneyer Wo(del)?, published in ‘Single- 


finds- 2', no. 66 as from Thetford/King’s Lynn region 
was in fact found in an adjoining field to these, 
together with the fragmentary coin of /Ethelstan of 
East Anglia (c. 825-45), moneyer Ea(dgar), that was 
published by J. Sadler in the Ipswich Numismalic 
Society’ Nole.s 6 (1985-87). 33-34. 

M.A.S.B. and M.J.B. 


61- Sceat, ‘porcupine’, .Series E, Metcalf G. Con- 
tinental. 

Weight; 1 . 18g (18.2gr.). Ashmolean Museum. 
Norwich area, 1987 or earlier. 

D.M.M. 

62. Sceat, ‘porcupine’. Scries E, Metcalf G. Con- 
tinental. 

Weight; 0.72g (II. Igr.) (very worn). 
Bidford-on-Avon, Warwicks., 1986 from a Saxon site 
immediately south-west of a productive Romano- 
British settlement site at Marlcliffe (upper field 
south). Inf. by courtesy of Mr W, A. Seaby. See also 
no. 56. 

D. M.M. 

63. Sceat, ‘porcupine’, Series E, Metcalf variety G3. 
Frisia or Lower Rhineland?, c. 705-10. 

Obv. ‘porcupine’ with triangular ‘face’ containing two 
pellets, two bars in field right. 

Rev. a standard with an annulet and pellet in the 
centre and two pellet-ended bars on either side; outer 
border off flan. 

Weight: 1.17g (IS.lgr.). 

Near Pulborough, West Sussex, April 1987. Find-spot 
recorded confidentially. 

This variety of porcupine sceat is discussed above, 
pp. 99-103. 

M.A.S.B. and M.J.B. 

64. Sceat, ‘porcupine’. Series E, early eighth century. 
Obv. porcupine. 

Rev. standard. 

Weight; l.21g (18.6gr.). Die-axis: indeterminate. 
Wroot, South Humberside. 

The coin, together with the Celtic forgery (no. 31) 
from the same location, is a metal-detector find 
recovered in 1987 and drawn to my attention by 
colleagues at Doncaster Museum and .Art Gallery. 
The specimen is still m private possession. 

E. J.E.P. 

65. Sceat, ‘porcupine’, Series E, Secondary variety. 
Frisia, c. 715-30. 

Obv. under the curve are, a cross, a v, pellets, and 
three vertical bars joined by a horizontal bar. 

Rev. a standard with tt o it, the i inclined and the Ts 
at various angles, with groups of three pellets between 
each of the letters; six pellets in outer border on one 
side. 

Weight: 0.82g (12.7gr.). 

Near South Heighten, Lewes, Sussex, in the 1980s. 
Find-spot recorded confidentially. 

No direct parallels for this coin have been found. 
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The obverse shows influence from variety B and ihe 
reverse from varitey A. 

M.A.S.B. and M.J.B. 

66. Sceat, ‘porcupine’. Series E, Secondary variety, 
influenced by Metcalf C. Frisia, c. 715-30. 

Obv. three vertical bars under the curve. 

Rev. a standard with ‘commas’ in opposing corners, 
pellets in three corners, a cross in the fourth, and an 
annulet in the centre. 

Weight: 0.93g (14.4gr.). 

Hambicdon, Hants. 1985. Find-spot recorded confi- 
dentially. 

For the reverse compare a coin in the Ashmolean 
Museum (0.113) and its die-duplicate in the Barthe 
hoard,* which have an obverse influenced by class F. 

M.A.S.B. and M.J.B. 


' D. M. Metcalf and L. K. Hamblin, ‘The composition of 
.some Frisian .scealtas’, JMP 55 (1968), 28-45, pi. 1, no. 
0.133; the Barthe hoard is unpublished and was consulted 
from photographs made available by Dr David Hill. 


67. Sceat, ‘porcupine’. Series E, BMC type 53. Con- 
tinental? 

Obv. ‘porcupine’ design. 

Rev. stepped cross, with 3 groups of pellets in each 
quarter. Off-centre, showing outer border of pellets. 
Weight: 1.17g (18.8gr.). Ashmolean Museum. 
Thetford area, 1987 or earlier. 

D.M.M. 

68. Sceat. ‘ver’ group. Continental? 

Obv. head right with ‘porcupine’-tvpe hair. In front 
-l-NI. . .|. 

Rev. standard with [ ]/o//\ , cross below, A to left. 
Weight: 1.08g (16.6gr). Ashmolean Museum. 

East Suffolk, 1985 or earlier. 

See M. Blackburn and M. Bonser, ‘A derivative of 
the Ver group of intermediate sceattas found at 
Springfield, Essex’, in Sceattax in England and on the 
Continent, edited by D. Hill and D. M. Metcalf 
(Oxford, 1984), pp. 229-31, plate 14.4. 

D.M.M, 

69. Sceat, Continental Cross and Annulets type. 
.Series F. BMC type 24a (North 61), Francia', c. 
710-20. 

Weight: 1.13g (17.4gr.). Die axis: 90°. 

Great Ryburgh. Norfolk. Metal detector find by Mr J. 
Savory, shown at British Museum 30 September 1987 
by courtesy of Miss Barbara Green and Dr Sue 
Margeson, Norwich Museum. 

This coin is a little smaller and lighter than the coins 
of the same type in the Aston Rowant hoard, and so is 
probably just later. 

M.M.A. 

70. Sceat, Series F, BMC type 24b. English, region 
uncertain, c. 700-10? 

Obv. -Ej ) GLT. helmeted bust right. 
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Rev. pseudo-inscription (illegible), cross-on-steps 
with TT/ll and four annulets in field. 

Weight not recorded. Die axis: 180°. 

Near Southill, Beds., 8 Nov. 1987. Find-spot recorded 
confidentially. From the same find-spot as the penny 
of /Ethelred 11, no. 143 below. 

From same obverse die as SCBI Glasgow 58. On 
the attribution see comments on the specimen from 
near Royston (‘Single finds - 3’, no. 13). 

M A.S.B. and M.J.B 

71. Sceat. Series H, BMC type 48. Origin uncertain, 
c. 720-40. 

Obv. a Celtic cross formed by four circles of pellets, 
with a large pellet between each circle, and a rosette 
of pellets in the centre. 

Rev. a whorl of three wolves’ heads. 

Weight not recorded. 

Roxton, Beds., 5 August 1987. Find-spot recorded 
confidentially. This coin is from a different find-spot 
to that recorded under ‘Roxton. Beds.’ in ‘Single finds 
-2'. no. 54. It is however, from the same lind-spot as 
the type 47, no. 93 below. 

Type 48 was previously thought to have originated 
at Hamwic (Southampton), but recent single coin 
finds would seem to cast doubt on this (see article by 
Metcalf in the forthcoming Proc. of Tenth Interna- 
tiona! Ntimi.xinatic Congress). 

M.A.S.B. and M.J.B. 

72. Sceat. Series H, BMC type 49 (North 103), 
‘Hamwih’ (Southampton), c. 720-35. 

Weight: 0.79g (12.2gr.). Die axis: 180°. 

Bere Regis, Dorset, (exact find-spot recorded in 
British Museum), 1985. Metal detector find by Mr 
Kenneth Farnham. 

M.M.A. 

73. Sceat, Series J, BIHa, BMC type 27a. Origin 
uncertain, c. 705-20. 

Obv. [ )uw[ ], head right with double pearled diadem; 
serpent with head as inner circle. 

Rev. [ ]VAV,\f ] bird right, on cross with two annulets in 
upper quarters and two pellets in lower quarters; 
inner circle as on obverse. 

Weight and die axis; not recorded. 

Cranham, near Upminster, Essex, 1987. From same 
site as the Odomo iremissis (no. 32 above). 

M.A.S.B. and M.J.B. 

74. Sceat, Series K, BMC tvpe 32a. Kent or Thames 
Valley, c. 720-30. 

Obv. right facing bust w'ith diadem ties in a loose 
knot, holding a cross in front. 

Rev. wolf-headed serpent. 

Weight: 1.03g ( 15. 9gr.) after cleaning, Die axis: 180°. 
Near Margate, Kent, May 1986. in the garden of a 
house on a new development, built on former 
farmland near Palm Bay, between Margate and 
Kingsgate. 

A die-duplicate of Grantley 699 (illus. BNJ 36 
(1967), pi. 7, no. 1). This coin is of Metcalf and 



Walker's style CD, which has been tentatively 
assigned to southern Mercia (Abingdon?).' 

M.A.S.B. and M J.B. 


' D. M, Metcalf and D. R. Walker, ‘The "wolf .sceatlas'. 
BNJ 36 (1967), 11-28; for latest attribution sec D. M, 
Metcalf. "Monetary circulation in southern England in the 
lirsi half of the eighth century", in Sceattas i/i Eiif-land and on 
the Continent, edited by D. Hill and D. M. Metcalf (BAR 
British scries 128. 1984). 27-69, at 38. 

75. Sceat, Series K. BMC type 32a (North 89), Kent 
or Thames valley, c. 720-30. 

Weight: l-09g (16.8gr.). Die axis not recorded. 

St Albans, Herts. Show'n British Mu.seum, April 1971. 
Noted, but not illustrated in Rigold and Metcalf. 
1984, p. 261. 

M.M.A. 

76. Sceat. Series K, BMC type 33. South-eastern. 
Obv. bust right with cross before, and hand raised 
with thumb and index and middle fingers extended, 
but the other two fingers folded over. i.e. a trinitarian 
benediction in the manner of the Western churches. 
This unique feature will raise the question whether 
type 33 could be an archicpiscopal issue. 

Rev. wolf-head with gaping jaws and long, curled 
tongue, all laterally reversed. 

Weight: 1 . 14g (17.6gr). Ashmolean Museum. 

Thames spoil (but probably not Billingsgate: perhaps 
Thames Barrier?), 1987 or earlier. 

D.M.M. 

77. Sceat, Series K. BMC type 33 (North 93), Kent or 
Thames valley, c. 720-30. 

Obv. diademed bust with cross in front. 

Rev. wolf’s head. 

W'eight not recorded. Die axis: 0°. 

Stevenage, Herts. Shown British Museum, 1987. 
Found by Mr D. Stuckey at site of Roaring Meg 
Sewage Works during re-development as a retail 
warehouse. 

M.M.A. 

78. Sceat, Scries K. BMC type 42 (North 100). Kent 
or Thames valley, c. 720-,30. 

Obv. diademed bust to right, bird in front. 

Rev. animal to left, head turned back; behind, 
branch. 

Weight; 1.09g (I6.8gr.). Die axis: 270®. 

Old Alfriston, Sussex. Shown British Museum, 26 
March 1987, by the finder, Mr D. H. J. Cook, who 
had had the coin ‘for a number of years’. Possibly 
same dies as coin formerly in the F. Baldwin col- 
lection. 

M.M.A. 

79. Sceat, Series L, BMC type 15a. 'Hwiccian’ style. 
Thames Valley?, c. 7.30-50. 

Obv. bust right, with circular pelleted drapery, traces 
of cross (possibly with a square base) before face. 
Rev. figure wearing cross-hatched tunic, with head 


turned right, holding two long crosses (traces only of 
that on right), with straight line cutting ankles. 
Weight: 0.72g (II. Igr.), oval flan of very base metal, 
corroded. Die axis; 270°. 

Near Cambridge. This sceat, said to have been found 
by the Mil motorway near Cambridge, was bought 
from the Granta Coin and Stamp Shop in Cambridge 
on 13 ,lune 1987 by David Sorenson, to whom we are 
grateful for inviting us to publish it here. 

The obverse is similar to BMC 95 (with cross on 
base) and the Shakenoak find, and the reverse is close 
to these and coins of type 12 with a blundered obverse 
inscription; BMC 91 and finds from Badsey, near 
Cambridge, and near Royston.' These all belong to 
the so-called "Hwiccitm’ style, though this now 
thought to have come from a source in the Thames 
Valley - perhaps London itself - rather than western 
Mercia." 

M.A.S.B. and M.J.B. 


' For illustrations of BMC 91, the Badsey find, BMC 95, 
and the Shakenoak find see pi. 12, nos. 9-12 respectively to 
D. M. Metcalf, '.Sceattas from the territory of the Hwicce", 
NC 1976, 64-74. The near Cambridge coin ts illustrated in 
M. Blackburn and D. Sorenson, "Sceattas from an uni- 
dentified site near Cambridge", in Sceattas in England and on 
the Continent, edited by D. Hill and D. M. Metcalf (B.AR 
British ser. 128; Oxford, 1984), 22.3-6. pi. 13. no. 3. The 
Royston find is publi.shed in "Single finds - 3", no. 28. 

- Sec discussion under "Single finds - 3", no. 29. 


80. Sceat, Series M, BMC type 45 (North 142), 
Thames valley, r. 710-30. 

Weight: l.lOg (16.9gr.). Die axis: 180® (as illus- 
trated). 

Found ‘in the vicinity of Swindon’, Wilts. Shown at 
the British Museum April 1987 by Mr G. Bell who 
had purchased it in trade. He kindly made enquiries 
about the find spot and gave permission for it to be 
published here. 

M.M.A. 

81. Sceat, Series N, type 41b (imitative), Southern 
English. 

Obv. two stitnding facing figures with prominent eyes 
(as on the prototype), long crosses, arms extended to 
touch the ba.sc-line centrally. 

Rev. monster left looking right. Short curled tail. 
Infilling with dots, within dotted border. 

Weight: {).87g (]3.4gr.). Ashmolean Mu.seum. 
Barton, Cambs, 1987 or earlier. 

D.M.M. 

82. Sceat, Series O, BMC type 40 (North 1130), 
uncertain location, c. 710-30. 

Weight: 0.77g (11.9gr.). Die axis; c. 45°. 

Chcriton, Hants. Shown British Museum 5 February 
1987. Found in the same general area as a hoard of 
Ancient British coins. 

Hair is stylised into an interlace pattern. 

M.M.A. 
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83. Sceat. Series J/Q, BMC type 37/44 (North 141 
var.). East Anglia, c. 72.3-40. 

No weight or die axis recorded. 

Lakenheath, Suffolk. Shown British Museum August 
1978. Noted, but not illustrated, in Rigold and Met- 
calf, 1984. p. 254. 

M.M.A. 

84. Sceat. Series O. BMC type 44 (North 136, %'ar.). 
East or Middle Anglia, c. 725-40. 

Ohv. Quadruped to left, head turned back; a conti- 
nuous line joining tail and lower jaw forming a 
triquetra over back. 

Rev. Bird to right, triquetra above. 

Weight; 1.02g (I5.7gr.). Die axis; c. 135° (as illus- 
trated). 

Bere Regis, Dorset, (exact find-spot recorded in 
British Museum), 1986. Metal detector find by Mr 
Kenneth Farnham. 

This coin is in exceptionally fine style for the type, 
which is thought to be East or Middle Anglian. Later 
East Anglian coins have also been found in Dorset. 

M.M.A. 

85. Sceat. Beast/Bird, Series Q (fine style), BMC 
type 44 (North 136, var.). East or Middle Anglian, c. 
725-35. 

Obv. beast to left, pellets in field. 

Rev. bird to right, triquetra above, many pellets in 
field. 

Weight; 0.82g (12.6gr.). Die axis not recorded. 
Found 'near St Albans’, Herts., before c. 1980. On 
record in British Museum by courtesy of the Veru- 
lamium Museum. 

M.M.A. 

86. Sceat. Beast/Standard. Series Q.'R, BMC type 
45/2 (North 142/157 etc.). East Anglia, c. 7.3(K50! 
Weight; 0.73g (]1.2gr.). Die axis: 0° (as illustrated). 
A site in the Gipping Valley, N. W. of Ipswich, 1987. 
(The exact lind-spot is recorded in the Suffolk 
.Archaeological Unit, but withheld until investigations 
have been completed.) 

The obverse, with beast to right, is of the angular 
style of series O attributed to Middle or East Anglia; 
the reverse is a devolved form of the standard found 
on the reverses of late coins of the East Anglian 
Secondary Runic scries. 

M.M.A. and J.N. 

87. Sceat, Series R2. East Anglia. 

Obv. runes before face, apparently pe. Behind head, 
AAo in place of oAo. 

Rev. standard design. 

Weight; ().7()g (l().8gr.). Ashmolean Museum. 
Norwich area, 1987 or earlier. 

D.M.M. 

88. .Sceat, Series R2. East Anglia. 

Obv. laterally reversed. Blundered runes are appar- 
ently retrograde. 

Rev. standard design. 


Weight; 0.7()g (10.8gr.). Ashmolean Museum. 
Norwich area, 1987 or earlier. 

D.M.M. 

89. Sceat, Series R2(?), BMC type 2 (North 157 
etc.). East Anglia, c. 7.30-,50. 

Weight: 0.76g (11.7gr.) (heavily corroded). Die axis 
uncertain. 

Ileveningham, Norfolk (TG 19802245). Shown 
British Museum 1982 by Norwich Museum. Noted, 
but not illustrated, in Rigold anti Metcalf, 1984, p. 
252. 

M.M.A. 

90. Sceat, Series R?, BMC type 51. Southern 
England 

Obv. two standing figures holding staffs and central 
cross, cf. BMC type 41a. Figure on left is facing, with 
pelleted bar beneath nose (= exaggerated mous- 
taches?). Figure on right has feet pointing right but 
head turned left. 

Rev. standard design with X made up of numerous 
pellets. 

Weight; 1.07g (16.5gr.). Ashmolean Museum. 
Thetford area, 1987 or earlier. A near-duplicate 
example was reported from Alford. Lines in c. 1985. 

D.M.M. 

91. Sceat, Series R (late var.), ?East Anglia, c. 
730-50. 

Weight: 0.80g (12..3gr.). Die axis: 0° (as illustrated). 
Near St .Albans, Herts. Shown British Musuem, 5 
December 1985 by courtesy of the Verulamium 
Museum. 

M.M.A. 

92. Sceat. Series R (late derived var.), ?East Anglia, 
c. 731K50. 

Obv. devolved standard, annulet in centre, within 
double circle, four annulets in outer one. 

Rev. devolved standard. X in centre, i at either side, 
‘tufa’ above and three pellets below. 

Weight: ().90g (13.9gr.). Die axis; 0° (as illustrated). 
East Dean. Sussex. Shown British Museum 14 
November 1984 by Capt. B. E. Forrest. 

M.M.A. 

93. Sceat, Series S, BMC type 47, contemporary 
imitation? Essex or Middle Anglia?, c. 730-740? 

Obv. a winged female centaur right, with head look- 
ing backwards. 

Rev. a whorl of four wolves heads, anticlockwise. 
Fragment, about half the coin (broken, not cut). 
Weight not recorded. 

Roxton, Beds., 5 August 1987. Find-spot recorded 
confidentially. From the same find-spot as the type 48. 
no. 71 above. 

Both the obverse and reverse are retrograde, i.e. 
mirror images of the usual designs. The style of the 
obverse is also unusual in that the wing that is visible 
lacks feathers, the head (facing left) appears to have 
no nose and the head-gear extends over the front of 
the face. The tail is unfortunately on the portion that 
is broken away, hut it seems to end in a large pellet 
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which is unusual. This coin may, therefore, be a 
contemporary imitation. 

M.A.S.B. and M.J.B. 

94. Sceat, Series X, BMC type 31. Denmark? 

Ohv. normal style, with moustaches simplified to two 
Vs. 

Rev. variety with pellet beneath monster's head, one 
pellet at end of crest. 

Weight: 1.03g {15.9gr.). Ashmolean Museum. 
Thetford area, 1987 or earlier, 

D.M.M. 

95. Sceat, Woden/Monster, Series X, BMC type 31 
(North 117), Frisia, c. 710-35. 

Weight: I.14g (17.6gr.). Die axis: 270°, 

Osbournby, Lines., in the late 1970s, Noted, but not 
illustrated, in Rigold and Metcalf, 1984, p. 257. 

M.M.A, 

96. Sceat, Series X, c. 710 onwards, 

Obv. bearded head facing. 

Rev. beast motif. 

Weight: l,04g (Ib.fgr.). Die axis: 0°. 

Thames foreshore, Rotherhithe, London, reported 
September 1987, metal detector find, A Series S sceat 
was discovered during the early 1980s at the same 
find-spot. 

P.E.F.S. 

97. Eadberht of Northumbria, sceat, series Y, Booth 
A - (North 177). 

Obv. -EASiiERhTVr around cross, no inner circle. 
Rev. animal to right, no additional motifs in field. 
Weight; 0.36g (5.5gr.) (worn). Die axis: 45°. 

Holy Island (Lindisfarne), Northumberland, 1977. 
Found in excavations. 

The obvei'se die is not represented in the Booth 
corpus, but the coin is too worn for the reverse die to 
be identified. This is the only coin of any of the 
Northumbrian animal types so far published to have 
been found north of the Tyne. It was not possible to 
illustrate the coin in the original publication, M. M. 
Archibald, in D. M. O’Sullivan, ‘An excavation in 
Holy Island Village’, 1917’, A rchaeologia Aeliana , 5th 
ser. Xllt (1985), 112, so it is reproduced here with the 
kind permission of Miss O’Sullivan and of the Lindis- 
farne Museum where it now is, 

M.M.A. 

98. Cuthred of Kent, Tribrach, BLS Group 1, type A 
iii, Cd 5 (North 208/2). Canterbury, moneyer Sig- 
eberht, c. 800-c. 805, 

Obv. -t-eVDRED REX 
Rev. SIG/EBEtRHT 

Weight; 0.73g (lL2gr.) (chipped). Die axis: c, 125° 
(as illustrated). 

Find-spot not reported, but ‘lacey’ corrosion is 
reminiscent of some finds from the Billingsgate, 
London, soil dumps in Essex. Shown British 
Museum, September 1986. 

This coin is from the same dies as BLS Cd 5 (Blunt 
collection). 

M.M.A, 


Later Anglo-Saxon coins 

99. Offa and Archbishop vEthelheard, First Issue, 
Blunt 133 (North 226), c. 793. 

Obv. +OFFA REX M [ERJ C Star of six rays. 

Rev. [AEDtLHARD PONT) Only a few fragments of 
letters visible. Star of six rays. 

Weight: 0.84g (i2.9gr,) (chipped and corroded). Die 
axis: c, 90°. 

Rochester, Kent. Found unstratified in a medieval 
rubbish pit on 27 July 1980, during excavations. It is 
with the kind permission of the director, Mr A. C, 
Harrison, and with the help of Mr M. 1. Moad of 
Rochester Museum, that it is listed here in advance of 
the excavation report in Archaeologia Canliana 
(forthcoming). 

The obverse die does not appear to match any of 
those already published, but the condition of the coin 
makes accurate die-comparison impossible. 

M.M.A. 

100. Wulfred, archbishop of Canterbury, Transi- 
tional Monogram type (BLS group IL Wu 3 (moneyer 
Saeberht only); North 240). ■ Canterbury, moneyer 
Swefheard, c. 810. 

Obv. -t-vvLFREDi ARCH1EP1SCOP1 (commencing 12 
o’clock), facing tonsured bust within inner circle, no 
pellets by head. 

Rev. -I-SVVEFHERD MONETA (rounded M), monogram 
of Dorovernia, the O to the left of round form. 
Weight: L25g (19.3gr.), Die axis: 0°. 

Near Louth, Lines., January 1987, at a new site 
near Louth (Site F). 

The moneyer Swefheard was previously unre- 
corded for this type and was thought to have 
commenced operation during the main Monogram 
type (BLS group III). As Mr D. Chick has pointed 
out to us, this coin appears to belong late in the 
Transitional Monogram type. The bust is larger than 
that on other specimens, the drapery is simpler, the 
hair extends down to the eyebrows, and the usual 
pellets either side of the head are absent. The bust is 
in fact closer in style to an early coin of group III, also 
of Swefheard {MEC 1:1153). This suggests that the 
so-called Transitional Monogram type was of longer 
duration than has hitherto been supposed, and that 
Swefheard started his career towards the end of it. 

M.A.S.B. and M.J.B. 

101. Archbishop Wulfred, Facing Bust/Monogram, 
BLS Group III W 4A (North 240/1). Moneyer Sea- 
berht, before 823. 

Obv. +WLFREO A/RCHIEPi 

Rev. -FSAEBERHTMONETA, a pellet to right and left of 

monogram. 

Weight: L34g (20,7gr,). Die axis: 0°. 

Said to have been found on the White Horse of 
Westbury, Wilts. Shown British Musuem, 21 August 
1974, by a resident of Trowbridge. 

This coin is from different dies from the other 
recorded coin of the moneyer in the type, BMA 199. 

M.M.A. 
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102. Archbishop Wulfred, Facing Bust/Monogram. 
BLS Group III W 7A, (North 240/1). Moneyer 
Swefireard, before 823. 

Ohv. +VVLFRED A/RC ItlEPI 

Rev. +SVVEFIIEARD MONETA 

Weight: l.47g (22.7gr.). Die axis: 270°. 

Near Maidstone, Kent. Shown British Museum, 16 
January 1986, by Mr M. E. Grist. 

This coin is from different dies from the other 
recorded coin by this moneyer in the type, SCBl 
Cambridge 440. 

M.M.A. 

103. Wulfred, archbishop of Canterbury, Group VII. 
Moneyer Swefheard? c. 825-32. 

Obv. [. . .]VLFRED tonsured bust. 

Rev. +svath[. . .Jn monogram of DOROBC, with pell- 
ets above and below to right. 

Large fragment. 

North Essex. (See also 127, 133, 146, 154, 172, 183 
and 187.) 

Only one specimen has hitherto been recorded of 
Wulfred's Second Monogram (Ecgbeorht) type (BLS 
no. 19). The reverse reading is very puzzling, but 
should perhaps be seen as -Fsvaeffi . .; although it 
must be said that the T seems clear enough. No other 
moneyer than Swefheard is known, and one would 
have to postulate the very brief activity, late in 
Wulfred's pontificate, of a moneyer with an otherwise 
unrecorded name. For pellets added to the mono- 
gram, cf. a coin of Ecgbeorht of the same reverse 
type, BMA 374. 

D.M.M. 

104. Ceolnoth, archbishop of Canterbury, Lunette 
type (North 249). Canterbury, moneyer Hebeca, c. 
866-70. 

Obv. +CEOLNOD/ARCtiiFP , diademed bust right. 

Rev. MON/HEBECA/ETA in and between closed lunettes. 
Weight: 1.07g (16.5gr.). Die axis: 270°. 

Kirminglon, South Humberside (North Lines.). 
Found recently in a garden at Main Street, Kirming- 
lon, and shown to Mr K. Leahy of the Scunthorpe 
Borough Museum and Art Gallery in May 1987. Mr 
Leahy has kindly invited us to publish the coin and 
supplied photographic negatives. 

M.A.S.B. and M.J.B, 

105. Anonymous Archiepiscopal Issue, Facing Bust/ 
Dorobernia Civitas, BLS Group IV ii. No 14 (North 
238). Canterbury, moneyer Wilnod (Wilnoth). 

Obv. -FVILNO-.DMONET A 

Rev. • + -/DORO/BERNIAyCIVirA; S’ 

Weight: 1.31g (20.2gr.). Die axis: 180°. 

Dartford, Kent. Shown British Museum, 18 June 
1979. 

Same obverse die as BMA 212. BLS dated this 
series c. 823. but Professor Nicholas Brooks [The 
Early Hixtory of the Church of Canterbury , 1984, p. 
135) preferred c. 818-22, during the sede vacante 
period when Archbishop Wulfred was deprived of his 
office. 

M.M.A. 


106. Offa. king of Mercia, light issue (Blunt group 1; 
obv. as Blunt 15, rev. as Blunt 16). Canterbury, 
moneyer Eoba, c. 770-92. 

Obv. OF/FA on a beaded standard, with a long Latin 
cross in front and Rx(ligaturcd)/M in field below. 

Rev. E'O/B/A in the angles of a cross fleury, at the 
centre a circle containing a small pelleted cross with 
two pellets by the end of each arm. 

Weight: L22g (18.8gr.). Die axis: 180°. 

Near Canterbury, Kent, April 1987. Find-spot 
recorded confidentially. 

The coin is a previously unrecorded combination of 
known obverse and reverse types. 

M.A.S.B. and M.J.B. 

107. Offa, king of Mercia, fragment of penny, Blunt 
group 11. Mint?, moneyer Ealhmund, c. 787-c. 792. 
Obv. Blunt 38-39 offa 

Rev. as Blunt 43 E-'Ab-'D 
Weight and die axis unrecorded. 

Southminster, Essex, 1987. 

J.B. 

108. Offa. Group III, Blunt -. London, Moneyer 
Diola, c. 792-6. 

Obv. :M:/+:0F.FA ; REX 

Rev. -F/DI.'O/LA For positions of pellets around cross 
and letters, see plate. 

Weight; L17g (18.lgr.) (chipped). Die axis; 270°. 
Dorking, Surrey. Shown British Museum, 13 April 
1987 by Mr R. Barns. 

Diola was not known hitherto for Offa, but was 
recorded in the group of early moneyers working at 
London for Coenwulf. With Diola’s appearance for 
Offa, all the early London moneyers of Coenwulf are 
now known to have worked for Offa also. The reverse 
type is of an unpublished design. 

M.M.A. 

109. Coenwulf, East Anglian issue, later group, BLS 
Cn 113 (var.) (North 370). Moneyer Wodel. 

Obv. +C0ENV1VLF|:R£X M 

Rev. PO.'lDl-'E/L Cross crosslet with lozenge centre, 
containing - instead of the usual five pellets - a pellet 
in annulet with a pellet in each angle. 

Weight: Lllg (17.1gr.) (chipped). Die axis: 90°. 
Whitechurch. Dorset, (exact find-spot on record in 
British Museum), 1986. Metal detector find hy Mr 
Kenneth Farnham. 

This coin is from different dies from the other 
recorded specimens; the reverse type is a ‘new’ 
variant. 

M.M.A. 

110. Coenwulf. Tribrach. BLS Group I B, Cn 7 
(North 342). Canterbury, moneyer Duda, c. 798-805. 
OItv. -FCOF.NVVI.F R EX Initial cross below central M 
Rev. DV'D'A A pellet in the angle of tribrach below 
DV and A, a pellet inside second D. 

Weight: L38g (2L.3gr.). Die axis; 0° (as illustrated). 
Bcre Regis, Dorset (exact lind-spot on record in 
British Museum). 1986. Detector find by Mr 1. Darke. 
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Different dies from SCBl Cambridge 397 and SCBl 
Oxford 15. The surprisingly large number of early 
Mercian coins with provenances in western Wessex 
suggests that there was an overland trade route trorn 
south-west Mercia via south coast markets and ports 
to northern France, in addition to the eastwards 
traffic down the Thames via London and the south- 
east ports to Frisia, 

M.M.A. 

111. Coenwulf, Tribrach, BLS Group t B Cn - 
(North 342). Canterbury, moneyer Winoth (Wil- 
noth), c. 798-805. 

Obv. -t-coE NV VLF R initial cross below central M. 
Rev. vv/iN/ oa a pellet in each angle of tribrach under 
each pair of letters. 

Weight: 0,97g (14,9gr.). Die axis: 180° (as illus- 
trated), 

St Mary’s Street, Southampton. Shown British 
Museum, 30 June 1983, by Mr N. Mills. 

This moneyer was not recorded hitherto for Coen- 
wulf, He is known for Offa in Groups II {BMC 29) 
and III (BMC 56-8), in the anonymous archiepiscopal 
series (BMA 212 and no. 106 above), and for Arch- 
bishop Wulfred (BMA 204-6). He is not recorded for 
any of the contemporary kings of Kent or Wessex, 

M.M.A. 

112. Coenwulf, Pincer Cross, BLS Croup IV A, Cn 
44 (North 347). Canterbury, moneyer Diormod, c, 
815-21. 

Obv. -FCOENVVLF/REX M 

Rev. -FDtORMOD MONETA 

Weight: 1.39g (21.4gr.). Die axis: 180°, 

Loudwater, Bucks. Shown British Museum, 21 Feb. 
1980, by Mr P, Westbrook. 

Neither die has been traced. 

M.M.A. 

113, Coenwulf, Cross Moline, BLS Group IV G, Cn 
65 (North 352), Canterbury, rnoneyerOba, c. 815-21. 
Obv. -FCOENVVLF/REX M 

Rev. + OBA -t MON + ETA 

Weight: l,39g (21,4gr,), Die axis: 180° (as illus- 
trated). 

Near Eastbourne, Sussex (exact find-spot on record in 
British Museum). Found on 26 August 1987 by Capt, 
B. E. Forrest. 

This coin is from the same obverse die as SCBl 
Cambridge 399 and Lockett 2653, but the three 
reverses are different. A penny of Edward the Elder 
and two sceaitas were also found in the same area; it 
was probably an Anglo-Saxon market site, located, 
like several others such as Hod Hill, in the environs of 
an Iron Age hillfort. 

M.M.A, 

114, Beornwulf, BLS Type 1, Be 1 (North 394), East 
Anglian mint, moneyer Werbald, 823-5 bent double. 
Wetheringsett-cum-Brockford, Suffolk, 1987. Metal 
detector find (exact find-spot recorded in the Suffolk 
Archaeological Unit), 


Illustration and full details of the coin after flatten- 
ing to be included in CR 1988. 

M.M.A. and J.N. 

115. Berhtwulf, Group I, Portrait (bust A)/Cross 
Crosslet (North 406). Canterbury, moneyer Oswuif, 
c. 843-8. 

Obv. jBER)HTVLF REX 
Rev. -F[SVVL]F MONETA 

Weight: 0.69g (10.6gr.) (chipped). Die axis; 0°. 

Middle Harling, Norfolk, Metal detector find by Mr 
Tony Frost, shown British Museum 31 July 1987 by 
courtesy of Mr Andrew Rogerson, Norfolk Archaeo- 
logical Unit. 

Neither die has been traced elsewhere. Both dies, 
especially the reverse, have smaller and neater letters 
than other published coins of this moneyer. 

M.M.A. 

116. Eadwald of East Anglia, BLS type II (North 
433). Moneyer Wihtred, c. 796-8. 

Obv. rex/-i-eadva//.d[ ] 

Rev, [ ] t/HT/REM (h is double-barred, as a runic li). 
Weight: 1.09g (16.8gr.) (chipped). Die axis: 180°. 
Wetheringsett-cum-Brockford, Suffolk, 1987, Metal 
detector find (exact find-spot recorded in Suffolk 
Archaeological Unit). 

This coin is from different dies from the only other 
coin of the type and moneyer, BLS 3 {SCBl Glasgow, 
414); the reverse cross varies in detail. The obverse 
die is also 'new', and as the five pellets preceding the 
D on the lower line of the obverse are clear, the king’s 
name was probably mis-ciit EADVadl. 

M.M.A. and J.N, 

117. /Ethelstan I of East Anglia, c. 827-c, 840 or 
later. Cross and Wedges (North 445), Moneyer Ethil- 
helm (jEthelhelm), 

Obv. AEGIrSTAN REX 

Rev. EOiLHEL .M MON trefoil of wedges after L, 

No weight recorded. Die axis: 0° (as illustrated). 
Hockwold, Norfolk, 1981. Found by Mr T. Adams; 
casts sent to British Museum by Norwich Museum. 

The dies are different from SCBl Oxford 59 which 
has the same reverse reading. The unprecedented 
spelling of the first syllable of the king’s name repre- 
sents the sound-change /Ethel>iEgel, This sound- 
change is widely demonstrable on the coinage from 
Cnut onwards, and there are a few earlier examples, 
but it is important to have an undoubted instance of it 
in England in the second quarter of the ninth century. 

M.M.A. 

118. St Edmund Memorial coinage, post-Cuerdaie 
type (North 483), East Anglia or east Midlands, 
moneyer uncertain, c. 905-915. 

Obv. -FsCFAiitYi- (s on its face), central A with chevron 
bar. 

Rev. -FtOiALVEi, cross. 

Weight: not recorded, fractured. Die axis: 180°. 
Wymeswold, Leics,, Sept. 1986. Find-spot recorded 
confidentially. This coin is not from the same find- 
spot as the Series G sceat recorded under ‘Wymes- 
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wold' in 'Single finds - 2’. no 74, but is from a field 
only about one and a half miles distant, which has also 
produced several Roman coins. 

M.A.S.B. and .Vl.J.B. 

119. St Edmund Memorial coinage, round halfpenny 
(North 485). East Anglia or east Midlands, moneyer 
uncertain (rn . . .), c. 895-915. 

Obv. [ jCMV'l ], central A with a bar over the top but 
none across the centre. 

Rev. +rn[ ] (n retrograde), cross. 

Fragment, corroded and broken. Weight; 0.21g 
(3.2gr.). Die a.xis: c. 50°. 

Near Oxborough, Norfolk, before September 1987. 
From the same site as the 'porcupine’ sceat (no. 6(1 
above). 

Round halfpennies of this coinage are scarce; 
besides the 17 in the Cuerdale hoard only live others 
are known (see discussion of Royston find, ‘Single 
finds - 3', no. 60). The legends on this specimen are 
evidently blundered, but this does not necessarily 
imply a post-Cuerdale dating. There was no compa- 
rable halfpenny present in the hoard, but there were a 
number of blundered pennies with similar simple As 
on the obverse. 

The silver had become mineralized in the ground 
making the coin white inside and extremely fragile. 
Unfortunately, after the photograph reproduced here 
had been taken the coin was badly broken up while in 
the post. It has since been conserved and presented to 
the Fitzwilliam Museum. 

M.A.S.B and M.J.B. 

120. St Edmund Memorial. post-Cuerdale group, c. 
905-10. 

Obv. -ftoCEA DIVI 

Rev. -ERODD Z ll (second D is retrograde) 

Weight: 1 .37g (21. Igr.). Die axis: 270° 

Playford. Suffolk, 1987. Metal detector find (exact 
find-spot recorded in Suffolk Archaeological Unit). 

A coin with the same reverse reading, but without 
the pellets, is SCBI Copenhagen 1. 168. The moneyer 
is perhaps related to that of a coin in the British 
Museum reading RODVL (1931-4-7-5). and both are 
possibly essaying Rodulfus (Radulfus), another Ger- 
manic name among many others in the St Edmund 
Memorial series. 

Not illustrated; a slide in the British Museum. 

M.M.A. and .I.N. 

121. /Clhelberht of Wessex, penny, BMC type I. 
Moneyer /Ethelhere. 

No further details. 

Fordington. Dorchester, Dorset. Description to BM 
18 June 1982. 

M.M.A- 

122. Alfred. Lunette d (North 628). Canterbury'.’, 
moneyer Biarnred. 

Obv. AELUKED/RCX 

Rev. D M().'BIarn re'EI a 

No weight as coin not examined. 

Torkscy. Lines. Metal detector find on the hanks of 


the River Trent by Mr G. Bates in 1984, reported to 
the British Museum by courtesy of the Newark 
Museum. No illustration, enlarged photograph on 
record in British Museum. 

M.M.A. 

123. Alfred, ‘London monogram' type. 

Tintagel Castle. Cornwall. 1934 (doubtful). 

This coin was reported by C. A. Ralegh Radford in 
Dark- Age Britain, Studies presented to E. T. Leeds. 
edited by D. B. Harden (1956), p. 60, and mentioned 
again by him in The Quest for Arthur’s Britain, edited 
by G. Ashe (1968), p. 88 ('may represent no more 
than the loss by a pilgrim to a deserted oratory which 
was no longer the centre of a living community'). 
There is an illustration in Tintagel Enshrines the Ideals 
of King Arthur. Tintagel, 32nd edn, 1978 (orig. pub. 
1932) pub. R. Youlton, p. 18. with the caption. 'This 
coin is almost identical to the one found at Tintagel 
Castle in 1934’. The coin was also referred to by Dr 
Charles Thomas in The Early Church in Western 
Britain and Ireland: Studies presented to C. A. Ralegh 
Radford, edited by S. M. Pearce (B.AR British Series, 
102, 1982), p. 19; he saw it as a possible link between 
the second pase of occupation at Tintagel, c. 450-650, 
and the third, post-Conquest, phase. Mr G. Dunning 
mentioned the find (which he had not seen) in c. 1946 
to Dr C. A. Ralegh Radford, who made enquiries 
without success, although a clergyman friend told him 
that he had seen a 'silver penny’ said to have been 
found on the headland. In the mid-fifties, further 
enquiries ‘brought the suggestion from a local resi- 
dent that the coin was genuine - he had seen it - but 
that the find spot was fictitious given in the hope of 
enhancing its value. 1 believe that this may be the 
anssver . . .' (C.A.R.R. pers. comm, to Dr J. R. 
-Maddicott. 14 Dec 1987). At this distance in time 
there seems, unfortunately, to be no way of repudiat- 
ing the scepticism, except to say that in 1934 not much 
regard was paid by collectors to the provenances of 
Anglo-Saxon pennies, and that a London monogram 
coin was always a desirable collector's item. 

D.M.M. and J.R.M. 

124. Alfred, halfpenny, London Monogram (North 
645), 886 or earlier. 

Obv. ELF'RED. large group of pellets over head. 

Rev. Monogram of Lundonia, -f above; motifs below 
and at sides, if any, illegible. 

Weight: 0.27g (4. Igr.). Die axis: 180°. 

Bedford, 1986. Found in excavations on the northern 
Anglo-Saxon defences, noted here in advance of the 
excavation report, where the significance of the find- 
spot and deposition date will be discussed, by kind 
permission of the director, Mrs Evelyn Baker. 

The style of the coin is good, and it appears to be an 
official issue of Alfred rather than a Viking copy. Its 
dies have not been matched elsewhere. 

.M.M.A. 

125. Edward the Elder. Two Line. HPI (North 649). 
Moneyer Ricgcnulf. middle period of reign. 

Obv. -EEAltWEARt) REX 
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Rev. ./R/EGEN/+ + +/VLFMO/. 

Weight: 1.53g (23.6gr.). Die axis: 180°. 

Hangleton, Sussex. Metal detector find by Mr M. L. 
Stevens, shown British Museum, 11 December 1987, 
Same obverse die (in later state) as SCBI Mack 749 
(same type by same moneyer), and same reverse die 
as SCB! Glasgow 600. 

M.M.A. 

126. Edgar, Early Portrait (BMC type v). (?) 
Bedford, moneyer Baldwin, and Reform type (BMC 
type vi), Winchester, moneyer jElfsige (two coins), c. 
960-70 and c, 973-5, 

Rev. BALDWIN MON ETA (Ruding, pi. 28,1 = this 
coin); /ELFStGEMOPINTONl. 

St Austell, Cornwall, Rashleigh sale, Sotheby, 21 
June 1909, lot 276. (But see MEC 1, p. 623.) 

D.M.M. 

127. Edgar, Early Portrait (BMC type v). Uncertain 
(south-east midlands) mint, moneyer Brother, c. 
960-70. 

Rev. +BRODERMONE E around small cross with 
small cross and 3 pellets at compass points. 

North Essex. (See also 105, 133, 146, 154, 172, 184, 
and 187.) 

D.M.M. 

128. Fragment of a lOth century cut-halfpenny, poss- 
ibly Edgar. 

Obv. EA [ 1 

Rev. [ iNT (?) [ 1 

Weight: 0.28g (4,3gr.) (broken). Die axis uncertain, 
Martlesham, Suffolk, 1987. Metal detector find (exact 
find-spot recorded in Suffolk Archaeological Unit), 

M.M.A. aridJ.N. 

129. jEihelred 11, First Hand type, London, moneyer 
Osulf, c. 979-85, 

Obv. +41DELR4£D REX ANGLOX 

Rev. +OSVL F M' O LVNDO 

Weight: l,35g (20.8gr,). Die axis: 180'. 

Sevenoaks, Kent, 10 October 1987. 

J.B, 

130. /Ethelred II, First Hand type. Winchester, 
moneyer Ingalric, c. 979-85. 

Rev. +1NGLR!M' OPIN [ . j 
Broken and corroded. 

Crewkerne, Somerset, 1963 or earlier. Found in Barn 
Street, while laying pipes. Submitted for identification 
by Mr R. Coleman-Smith of Chard. What is probably 
the same coin reappeared as NCirc 90 (1982), 93, no. 
2848. 

D.M.M, 

131. yEthelred 11, Second Hand type. Norwich, 
moneyer Branting, c. 985-91, 

Rev. -I-BRANTINC MO NORDPl 
Lakenheath, Suffolk, SCMB 1983, 18, E8, 

D.M.M. 

132. /Ethelred II, Crux type, Colchester, moneyer 
Eadsige, c. 991-7. 

Rev. EDSIGE M O COL 


Colchester, Essex (fd. ‘in C.’). P. G. Laver colln. See 
BNJ14 (1941-4), 9 (ilius). 

D.M.M. 

133. .^Ethelred II, Small Crux type, London, moneyer 
possibly Eadsige, c. 997. 

Rev. +[. , .] GEM'OLVND 

North Essex. (See also 103, 127, 146, 154, 172, 184, 
and 187.) 

The spacing of the letters suggests EDStOE as a 
possible reading. 

D.M.M. 

134. iCthelred II, Transitional Crux type. Oxford, 
moneyer yElfwine, c, 997. 

Obv. Note the style of the drapery. 

Rev. /ELFPtNE m'o oxmaf (the N blundered or 
recut?). 

Weight: 1.605g (24.8gr.). 

Wheatley, Oxon, 1964. Found near Mulberry Court, 
Wheatley, and in 1964 the property of Mrs Quater- 
maine. Coin in unusually hue condition. 

D.M.M. 

135. /Ethelred II, Crux type. York, moneyer 
Authulfr, c. 991-7. 

Rev. -PODVLF MO EOFR 

Bury, found in St Leonard’s church. Ex Evans coiln, 
NCirc 25 (1917), 91, no. 48591. 

The indexes of Frances Arnold-Foster’s Church 
Dedications (1899) throw no light on the question of 
which of the various places called Bury this might be, 
and until the uncertainty is resolved, some doubt must 
attach to the provenance. The writer would be 
pleased to hear from anyone with local knowledge of 
a St Leonard’s church in a place called Bury. 

D.M.M, 

136. Ethelred II, Crux type (Hild. C; North 770). 
Thetford, moneyer Leofwine, c. 991-7. 

Obv. -|-[ joELR/ED REX ANGLOX 
Rev. -I-ELOFPINE MO de[ ) 

Weight: 1.52g (23,5gr.), fragment missing. Die axis: 
0 °. 

Roydon, near Diss, Norfolk. 

Found c. 1980 by Mrs E. Bloom, while digging her 
garden at ‘Sundown’, Hall Lane, Roydon. It was 
identified, photographed, and weighed by Mr B. R. 
Osborne, who at that time lived in the same village. 
We are grateful to Mr Osborne for inviting us lo 
publish the coin here. 

M.A.S.B. and M.J.B. 

137. /Ethelred II, Crux type (Hild. C; North 770). 
York, moneyer Ulfcetel, c. 991-97. 

Obv. -FEDERED REX ANGLO (ng ligatured). 

Rev. + VLFCETEL M O EO 

Weight: E2ig (18.6gr,). Die axis: 270°, 

Unprovenanced, 

This coin was shown to us by Peter Mitchell of A. H. 
Baldwin and Sons Ltd in November 1987. Its prove- 
nance is unknown. 

This moneyer was previously recorded only for 
Long Cross and succeeding issues. The dies of this 
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new coin were cut at the York die-cutting centre, 
which only operated during the latter part of the 
issue.' It would thus appear that Ulfcetel commenced 
work as a moneyer towards the end of the Crux 
period. 

M.A.S.B. and M.J.B. 


' M. Blackburn, "A York dic-cutting centre in the Crux 
issue of /Ethelrxd IT, NCirc 1982, ,^36-8. 


138. /Ethelred II, Long Cross (North 774). London, 
moneyer Leofric, c. 997-1003. 

Obv. -k/EDbLK/tu KHX A NG (ng ligatured). 

Rev. +LEO/FRIC/MOL/LVND 
Weight: L38g (2L3gr.). Die axis: 0°. 

Hangleton, Sussex. Metal detector find by Mr M. L. 
Stevens, shown British Museum, 11 December 1987. 

A late coin of the type but not of the subsidiary 
Long Cross issue. 

M.M.A. 

139. /Ethclred 11, Long Cross (North 774). London, 
moneyer Swetinc, c. 997-1003. 

Obv. -I-/EDELR/ED REX ANCL- 

Rev. -l-SP/ETIN/C:M f)/LVNO 

Weight: L35g (20.9gr.). Die axis: 180°. 

Hangleton. Sussex. Metal detector find by Mr M, L. 
Stevens, shown British Museum, 11 December 1987, 

M.M.A. 

140. /Cthelred 11, Long Cross type. Oxford, moneyer 
Wulfwine, c. 997-1003. 

Obv. From same die as SCBI Ashm. .‘>71-2. 

Rev. PV1.FPINE M O ON OXN 
Weight: 1 .43g (22. Igr ). 

Church Hanboroueh. Oxon. c. 1983. 

D.M.M. 

141. /Ethclred 11. Long Cross type, York, moneyer 
Lcofstan, c. 997-1003. 

Rev. LEOFSTAN M O EORF 

Charlbury. Oxon. (believed to have been found near 
C. in about 198.3: submitted for identification together 
with eight Roman coins, various, by Mr A. E. Bissell 
of Charlbury). 

D.M.M. 

142. /Ethclred 11. Long Cross type (Hild. D; North 
774). Norwich, moneyer /Elfric, c. 997-1003. 

Obv. +/EBELR /ED REX ANGL (NG ligatured). 

Rev. + /EWFRIC/M'0 N.'ORD 

Weight: L.37g (21.lgr.). Die axis: 180°, 

Near Seaford. East Sussex, 21 February 1987. Find- 
spot recorded confidentially. 

Same obverse die as SCBI Copenhagen ii 1002 and 
SCBI East Anglia 1 185. 

M.A.S.B, and M.J.B. 

143. /Ethclred 11, Long Cross type (Hild. D; North 
774). Stamford, moneyer Swertgar. c. 997-l(K)3. 
Obv. -F/EDELR/ED REX .ANGL (NG ligatured). 


Rev. +SP.'ERG/R MO/STA 

Weight: not recorded. Die axis; 270°. 

Near Southill, Beds., 11 October 1987. Find-spot 
recorded confidentially. Another coin from the same 
find-spot is the .sceat type 24b, no. 70 above. 
Die-duplicate of SCBI Copenhagen ii, 1143. 

M.A.S.B, and M.J.B. 

144. Cnut, Pointed Helmet type (Hild. G; North 
787). Norwich, moneyer W'ateman, c. 1024-1030. 
Obv. -FCNV.T R ECX A 

Rev. +HPATAMAN ON NOR 
Weight and die axis not recorded. 

Near Norwich, Norfolk. The coin is said to have been 
found with a metal detector ‘near Norwich' in 1985. 
Die-duplicate of SCBI Copenhagen iii, 3171-2. 

M.A.S.B. and M.J.B. 

145. Cnut, Short Cross type. Hastings, monever 
Brid, c. 1030-5. 

Weight; 0.80g (12.3gr.). 

St Nicholas at Wade, Kent (Isle of Thanct). 1986. Inf. 
Mr G, Marsh. 

D.M.M. 

146. Cnut, Short Cross type. London, moneyer 
Godman, c. 1030-5. 

Rev. -FGODMAN ON LVND 

North Essex. (See also 103, 127, 133, 154, 172. 184, 
and 187.) 

D.M.M. 

147. Cnut, Short Cross type (Hild. H; North 790). 
York?, monever uncertain, c. 1030-1035/6. 

Obv.\ Irf'l 
Rev. [ ] ONEOl 1 ] 

Fragment. Weight not recorded, 

Takeley, near Stansted, E.ssex, October 1986, during 
the extensive earth-moving operations for the exten- 
sion of Stansted Airport. Find-spot recorded confi- 
dentially. Other coins shown to us from the same 
find-spot include: 

a. An Ancient British gold stater of Whaddon 
Chase type. 

b. Two .Ancient British Potin coins. 

c. A Continental sterling of Robert of Bethunc. 
Alost mint. 

M.A.S.B. and M.J.B. 

148. Cnut, cut-halfpenny. Short Cross. BMC type 
XVI (North 790). London, monever not identified, c. 
1030-5. 

Obv. 4- [ ]/T REX Lis-headed sceptre. 

Rev. \ I VND DE-. 

Weight: 0.41g (6,2gr.) (broken). Die axis: 180°. 
Bromeswell. Suffolk, 1987, Metal detector find (exact 
find-spot recorded in Suffolk Archaeologieal Unit). 

M.M.A, and J.N. 

149. Harold I, Fleur de Lis, BMC type V (North 
803). Wallingford, moneyer Wulfwine. 1038-40. 

Obv. -FIIARO, I.D CE + 

Rev. -H’V-LI*II/NE O.'I’ELt 

Weight: 0.8.3g ( 12. 8gr.). Die axis: 180°. 
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Near Oxford, ('about half a mile west of the city’). 
Metal detector find by Mr A, Hennell, shown British 
Museum, 4 January 198S. 

Probably the same reverse die as Hild, 984, 

M.M.A. 

150. Harold I, Fleur-de-lis type, York, moneyer 
Svart, c. 1038-40. 

Rev. SP: ART: ON EOFE 

Titchmarsfi, Northaiits, 1979. Soiheby 6 December 
1983, lot lOOA. (Probably stray from hoard.) 

D.M.M. 

151. Harthacniit, Arm and Sceptre type. Ilchester, 
moneyer Godric, 1042-2. 

Rev. -I-GODRIC CNN GtFELL 

Axbridge, Somerset H. W, Thorburn sale, Sotheby 27 
November 1918, lot 87. 

D.M.M. 

152. Edward the Confessor, PACX type, BMC type 
iv. Lincoln, moneyer Godric, c. 1042^4. 

Obv. -FEDPA REC+, three pellets on shoulder and cross 
behind neck. 

Rev. -FGODRiic ON LINC (the second N and c liga- 
tured). 

Weight: l,08g (16.7gr,), Die axis: 180°, 

Near Melton Mowbray, Leics,, August 1986. Find- 
spot recorded confidentially. From a different site 
from the ‘porcupine’ sceat recorded in 'Single finds - 
r. no, 20. 

Same reverse die as Hild. 435 (= Mossop, pi. 66, no. 

11 ), 

M.A.S.B. and M.J.B. 

153. Edward the Confessor, Small Flan type. 

Chester, moneyer Leofwme, c, 1048-50. 

Rev. +LEOFPINE ON LG1 

Boxgrove, Sussex. SCMB 1949, 242, no. 7152, ex R, 
Carlyon-Britton. 

D.M.M. 

154. Edward the Confessor, Small Flan type. 

London, (?) moneyer Goldsige, c. 1048-50. 

Rev. (?) +GOLTSIE . . . 

North Essex, (See also 103, 127, 133, 146, 172, 184, 
and 187.) 

D.M.M. 

155. Edward the Confessor, Expanding Cross, BMC 
type V (North 820 or 823), Canterbury, moneyer 
Leofstan, c. 1050-3. 

No further details. 

Halnaker, north of Chichester, Sussex. Metal 
detector find by Mr A. Hennell reported, but not 
shown, to British Museum, 4 January 1988. 

No illustration. 

M.M.A. 

156. Edward the Confessor, Expanding Cross type 
(heavy issue), (Hild, E; North 823, bust d). Lincoln, 
moneyer Godric, c. 1052-3. 

Obv. -FEDP/RD R.EX, large pellet to right of sceptre 
Rev. +GODR1C ON LINCO: 

Weight: L45g (22.3gr.). Die axis: 0°, 


This coin, and no, 158, were found on excavations 
directed by Mr Brian Ayers at Magdelen Street, 
Norwich in April 1987. They are noted here in 
advance of the excavation publication, by kind per- 
mission of the director and Mrs Val Williams who is 
preparing the small-finds report. 

From the same dies as BMC 702, although neither 
die is represented in Mossop. The pellet on the 
obverse is present on SMC702, but is not noted in the 
BMC. 

Reference: H R Mossop, The Lincoln Mini c. 
890-1279 (1970). 

M.M.A. 

157. Edward the Confessor, Expanding Cross type 
(heavy issue), (Hild, E; North 823, bust d), London, 
moneyer Bricsige, c. 1051-3. 

Obv. +EDPERy D REEX: 

Rev. -FBRICSIGE ON LVND: 

Weight: L59g (24.5gr.). Die axis: 90°. 

For find-spot see no. 157. 

From the same dies as a coin in the British Museum 
1946-10-4-211, 

Bricsige (Beorhtsige) is one of a group of London 
moneyers who appear to have worked for Edward the 
Confessor in only one type. (This is discussed by 
Anthony Freeman, The Moneyer itnd (he Mint in the 
reign of Edward the Confe.isor. BAR British Series 
145(i) 1985, 143-82.) 

M.M.A. 

158. Edward the Confessor, cut-farthing. Expanding 
Cross (heavy issue), BMC type V, (North 823). 
Thetford, moneyer not identified, c. 1051-3. 

Obv. [ ]/ rd[ ] 

Rev. [ ]n DEOj ] 

Weight: 0.38g (5.8gr,), 

Wetheringsett-cum-Brockford, Suffolk, 1987. Metal 
detector find (exact find-spot on record in Suffolk 
Archaeological Unit). 

M.M.A. and J.N. 

159, Edward the Confessor, Expanding Cross type 
(light issue), c. 1050-51 (Hild. E; North 820). Mint 
and moneyer uncertain. 

Obv. [ )/*Rd[ ] 

Rev. [ ]c OON[ I 

Weight: 0,29g (4.4gr,), fragment. 

Near Lincoln, reported to have been found ‘near 
Lincoln’ in 1986, together with a Norwegian coin of 
Olaf Kyrre (no. 168). We are grateful to Mr Chris 
Marshall and to Mr Tony Page of the Lincoln City and 
County Museum for arranging for these coins to be 
sent to us for study. 

M.A.S.B. and M.J.B. 

160, Edward the Confessor. Sovereign type [BMC 
type ix). Chichester, c. 1056-9, 

Lewes, Sussex, fd. in the neighbourhood of. Edward 
Wrighton sale, Sotheby, 30 November 1874, lot 54, 
Cf. coin of Harold 11 with same provenance, no. 166, 
assoc? 


D.M.M. 
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161. Edward the Confessor, cut-farthing, Hammer 
Cross type (llild. G; North 828). Bury St Edmunds, 
moneyer Morcere, c. 1059-62. 

Obv. |+eadp|ard/|rd re 1 1, bust right, but only front ol 
drapery visible. 

Rev. +MORICREON EADMVN|, ‘hammer’ cross. 

Weight: 0,22g (3.4gr.). Die axis: 180°. 

Marham, Norfolk, 1987, some eight miles west of 
Swaffliam (site recorded on the Norfolk Sites and 
Monuments Register). Shown to us through the good 
offices of Andrew Rogerson of the Norfolk Archaeo- 
logical Unit. 

Die-duplicate of SCSI Oxford 938 and Elmore 
Jones sale, lot 126. 

M.A.S.B. and M.J.B. 

162. Edward the Confessor, Hammer Cross type. 
York, moneyer Authbjorn, c. 1059-62. 

Rev. -EODRRO.N ON EOFER [for OOBRON?] 

Rye, Sussex. NCirc 12 (1904), 7970, no. 9498. 

D.M.M. 

163. Edward the Confessor, cut-farthing. Facing/ 
Small Cross, B.MC type XIII (North 830). London, 
moneyer not identified, c. 1062-5. 

Obv. I ]d rex[ ] 

Rev. [ ]vnde[?] 

Weight: 0.24g (3.7gr.) (worn). 

Bromeswell, Suffolk, 1987. Metal detector find (exact 
find-spot on record in Suffolk Archaeological Unit). 

M.M.A. and J.N. 

164. Edward the Confessor, Pyramids type. Chi- 
chester, moneyer /Elfwine, c. 1065-6. 

Rev. /ELFPtNE ON C'ICEST 

Boxgrove, Sussex (‘apparently fd. at B.'). Sothebv, 26 
Mav 1983, lot 58. 

D.M.M. 

165. Edward the Confessor, cut-halfpenny. BMC 
type XV, (North 831). Hereford, moncver Earnwi, c. 
1065-66. 

Rev RNDI ON II 

Weight: 0.22g (3.4gr.). Die axis: 0°. 

Monklon up Wimborne. Dorset, 1986. field find, by 
metal detector. 

P.E.F.S. 

166. Harold 11, Pax type. Lewes. 1066. 

Lewes, Sussex, fd. in the neighbourhood of. Edward 
Wrighton sale. Sotheby. 30 November 1874. lot 54. 
Cf. coin of Edward the Confessor with same prove- 
nance. no. 160, assoc"? 

D.M.M. 

167. Harold II. Pax type. Wallingford, moneyer 
Brandr, 1066. 

Rev. BRAND ON PAI.I.NGEF 

Sudbury, Suffolk, near, (‘dug up about a mile from 
Sudbury on the Essex side of the Stour. 1914.') NCirc. 
1914, item 20758, and ibid 79 (1971). 25. item 423. 

D.M.M. 

168. Norwegian penny, temp. Olaf Kyrrc (1067-93). 
Phase 11. c. 1070-8(1 (Maimer' secondary 3; Stener- 
sen- class V). 


Obv. bust right, inlluenced by contemporary animal 
designs, drapery in two arcs, sceptre in front, no 
inscription. 

Rev. •f- : oi'T»vRrsHA» voided cross with annulet in 2nd 
and 3rd heraldic quarters. 

Weight: 0.71g (10.9gr.). Silvery surface to field, poss- 
ibly silver washed. Die axis: 0°. 

Near Lincoln, 1986. Found with the Edward the 
Confessor Expanding Cross fragment (no. 160 
above). 

This com belongs to a class of Norwegian coinage 
best known from the great Gresli hoard (dep. after c. 
1080) which contained some 2,200 Norwegian coins of 
this period. The design is similar to Stenersen pi. VI, 
nos. 194-6 (class V). However, the presence of an 
annulet in two quarters is unusual; that in the third 
quarter, although only faintly visible on the coin 
because of the low relief in that area, shows up clearly 
under a binocular microscope. There were no coins 
with annulets in the Gresli hoard. Maimer noted two 
specimens with a single annulet among the Lapp 
offering finds’ - Rautasjaure 215 (secondary 2, class 
U) and Gratrask 56 (secondary or independent, class 
C) - and one is illustrated by Schivc'* (pi. Ill, no. 23; 
secondary 2. class U). The ‘secondary 3’ design of this 
new coin was used in Phase IIc (which Maimer dates 
c. 1070-80)’ and in Phases IVc and V (late eleventh- 
early twelfth century), but in the latter phases the 
coins were struck to weight standards of c. 0.45g and 
lighter so that the Lincoln coin would appear to 
belong to phase IIc. 

A very similar coin, though without any annulets on 
the reverse, was discovered in 1977 as a stray find in 
the gardens of the Usher Gallery in Lincoln.'’ Two 
further finds - one from excavations at Thetford in 
1964,’ and another from spoil from; the London 
Billingsgate site in 1984-5* - brings the number of 
recorded coins of Olaf Kyrre from England to four. 

M.A.S.B. and M.J.B. 


' B. Maimer. ‘A contribution to the numismatic history of 
Norway during the eleventh century’, Commemutiones tie 
nuinniis sticciilorum IX-XI in .siiecin repents I (Stockholm, 
1961). 223-376. 

- L. B. Stenersen, Mvntfundel fru Grtieslid i Thytlaten 
(Oslo. 1881). 

' Maimer, p. 305. 

‘ C. J. Schivc. Norges Mynier i Middetatderen (Oslo, 
1865). 

•' Maimer, pp. .t6n-63, 

'■ SCB! Lincolnshire Collections 1937; M. Blackburn. C. 
Colyer and M. Dollcy, Early Medieval Coins from Lincoln 
and its Shire e. 77(1^1101) (Archacolouy of Lincoln Vl-I; 
Lincoln. 1983). 32 and 36. 

’ K. Skaarc, ‘Coins and coinage m Viking Age 
Trondheim'. Viking-Age Coinage in the Northern Lands. 
edited by M. A. S. Blackburn and D, M. Metcalf (BAR Int, 
Scr. 122; Oxford. 1981). II. 47<J-86. at 4«l 
“ P. Stolt. ‘ The coins’, in Aspects of Saxon and Norman 
London: Finds and Environmental Studies, edited by A. 
Vince (London and Middlesex Archaeological Society. 
Special Paper, forlhcoming). 
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169. William I, Profile-Cross Fleury type {BMC type 
i). Wallingford, moneyer Beorhtmaer, c. 1066-8. 

Rev. BRIHTNAK ON PAL 

Near Reading. L, A. Lawrence sale, Sotheby, 24 
February 1903. lot 30. 

D.M.M. 

170. William I, Bonnet type (BMC type ii). 
Wallingford, moneyer Svartlingr, and Brandr (2 
coins), c. 1068-70. 

Rep. SPEARTLtNC ON PA : BRAND ON FALLING 
Wallingford, Berks, (now Oxon.), before 1894. Both 
found ‘in that town’. Possibly found together? - But it 
is quite likely that they had passed through the hands 
of W. Rusher Davies, whose interest in local finds was 
well known, and they might therefore, after all, be 
separate finds. See BNJ 50 (1980), 48. Lord Grantley 
sale, Sotheby, 31 July 1894, lots 48-9. 

D.M.M. 

171. William I, Two Sceptres type {BMC type iv). 
Northampton, moneyer Srewine, c. 1072-4. 

Rev. SEPl ON HAMTVNE 

Hammersmith, in the River Thames, SCMB 1980, p. 
287, E 435. 

D.M.M. 

172. William I, Profile/Cross and Trefoils type {BMC 
type vii). Mint and moneyer uncertain, c. 108(T3. 
Broken fragment, about 60 per cent. 

North Essex. (See also 103, 127, 133, 146, 154, 184 
and 187.) 

D.M.M. 

173. William 1, Profile/Cross and Trefoils type (BMC 
type vii; North 847). Lincoln, moneyer Thurstan, c, 
1080-83. 

Obv. FPiLLELM REX 

Rev. +D1tRSi[N ON LlNCl 

Weight: not recorded. Die axis: 90°. 

Near Keelby, north Lines,, 16 February 1987. Find- 
spot recorded confidentially. This coin is from the 
same find-spot as the cut-halfpenny of Henry of 
Northumberland no. 199 below. 

Thurstan is not recorded in Mossop's corpus of 
Lincoln moneyers for type vii, though he is for types 
iv and V of William I and types i-iii of William 11. 
Indeed, only one other coin of type vii of Lincoln is 
known. 

M.A.S.B. and M.J.B. 

174. William 1, Profile/Cross and Trefoils, BMC type 
vii (North 847). London, moneyer Aelfwine, c. 
lOSO-3, 

Obv. -f|PI|LLELM RE 

Rev. -HELFPINE ON (LjN 

Weight; not recorded. Die axis: 90°. 

Methwold Hithe, Norfolk. Metal detector find by Mr 
W. McCoy: photograph only sent to British Museum 


4 February 1985 by courtesy of the Thetford and 
Norwich Museums. 

This coin is a die-duplicate of SCSI Stockholm 47, 

M.M.A, 

175. William II, Cross Voided, BMC type III (North 
853), Thetford, moneyer Burchart, c. 1092-5, 

Obv. -HPILLELM REX 
Rev. FBVRHRD ON DTFR 
No weight or die axis recorded. 

Tibenham, Norfolk. Metal detector find by Mr J. 
Savory, Photograph only sent to British Museum 31 
Jul. 1987 by courtesy of Miss Barbara Green and Dr 
Sue Margeson of the Norwich Museum. 

This moneyer was not listed in this type of G. C. 
Brooke, British Museum Catalogue, Norman Kings 
(1916), but an example from the same obverse die as 
the present coin, but a different reverse die was 
acquired by the British Museum in the W. A, Brooke 
Bequest (1944-4-1-277). 

M.M.A, 

176. William II, cut-halfpenny. Cross Voided type 
{BMC type iii), Northampton?, moneyer Sswine?, c. 
1092-95. 

Obv. [ ]illel[ ] 

Rev. FSEPlj )AMT 

Weight: 0.57g (8.8gr.), Die axis: 0°. 

Near Doncaster, South Yorks, c. 1985, Find-spot 
recorded confidentially. 

Ssewine was previously unrecorded for this type at 
Northampton, but he is known there for several types 
of William I and for types i and v of William II. 

M.A.S.B. and M.J.B. 

177. William II, fragment, BMC type IV, (North 
855), 1095-98? 

Gussage St Michael, Dorset, 1986. Field find, by 
metal detector. 

P.E.F.S. 

178. William II, Cross Fleury and Piles, BMC type V, 
(North 856). Winchester, moneyer Wimund, c. 1098- 
1100 . 

Obv. +P1LLELM RE 

Rev. -FPIMVND ON P1NL 

Weight: L35g (20.8gr,). Die axis: 180°. 

Greywell Moor, Hants., about three miles on the 
Winchester side of Basingstoke. Metal detector find 
shown British Museum 3 July 1987. Wimund was not 
previously recorded in type V, although he is known 
in both earlier and later types. 

M.M.A. 

179. Henry 1, Annulets, BMC type I, (North 857), 
Winchester, moneyer Snirwold, llOO-c.1102. 

Obv. -FHN[RI)RIE+N 

Rev. -Fsi-urpOldon pn (another letter, or part-letter, 
might follow the pn in the illegible area). 

Weight: 1.35g (20,8gr.), Die axis: 0°. 

Palmer, near Brighton, Sussex, Metal detector find by 
Mr J. Masters, 1985, shown British Museum by Mr D. 
R, Rudling, February 1986 and subsequently acquired 
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for the Lewes Museum. (See D. R. Rudling in .Sussex 
Archaeological Collectiom 124 (1986) pp. 257-8). 

This coin adds a ‘new’ name to the roll of Winches- 
ter moneyers. It shares an obverse die with a coin in 
the Drabble sale, Glendining 4.vi.l939, lot 637, which 
was read SNIRPOD on (I’JINC and attributed to Win- 
chester. On that basis, a moneyer ‘Snirwood’ was 
listed at the mint by North. The same coin was 
however included in II. R. Mossop, The Lincoln Mint 
(1970), pi. LXXXV, 10, but footnoted as ‘possibly not 
a Lincoln coin’. Accepting that the mint ‘could 
equally well be Lincoln’, Snirwood was deleted from 
the Winchester moneyers in Martin Biddle et al, 
Winchester Studies I (1976), p. 410, notes3 and 4. The 
end of the moneyer’s name is not certain on the 
Drabble coin, but even if its form is different, both 
coins must be bv the same monever, Snirwold. 

M.M.A. 

180. Henry 1, Profile/C’ross Fleury, BMC type II 
(North 858). Oxford, moneyer /Egelric, c. 1102-4. 
Obv. -t-HENRI REI 

Rev. +IEGLRICONO+ 

Weight; 0.30g (4.6gr.). 

Aylesbury, Bucks. Found in excavations at Walton 
Street in 1973 (SP 82251319). Now in the 
Buckinghamshire County Museum, with whose kind 
permission is listed here. (Published in Records of 
Bucks XX, pp. 240-1.) 

This is the first recorded coin of this moneyer at the 
mint. (Included in North’s second edition on the basis 
of this coin.) 

M.M.A. 

181. Henry I, Pax, BMC type III (North 859). Win- 
chester, moneyer Godwine. c. 1 104-6. 

Obv. -HlENRl RE+ I 

Rev. -t-GOI>PINE ON PIN 

Weight: 1.32g (20.2gr.). Die axis: 270°. 

Merrow, Guildford, Surrey. Metal detector find by 
Mr P. C. Lott, shown British Museum, 8 May 1985. 

Godwine was not previously recorded in type 111. 
although he is known in earlier and later types. This is 
the first coin of the Pax type which can certainly be 
attributed to Winchester. 

M.M.A. 

182. Henry I, Annulets and Piles type (BMC type iv; 
North 860). London, moneyer /Elfwine, c. 1107-08. 
Obv. hENRiC REX (N and R ligatured). 

Rev. -I-.ALI-PINE : ON LVN (ns reversed, n and H, and N 
and L ligatured). 

Weight: 1.15g (17.7gr.). Die axis: 50°. 

Near Bcre Regis, Dorset, 7 April 1987. Find-spot 
recorded confidentially. The coin, which was kindly 
lent us for study by the finder Mr D. Cobb, is from an 
adjacent field to the one in which Mr Cobb previously 
found, a coin of Edward the Martyr (‘Single finds - 3’, 
no. 80). 

Cf. SCBl Copenhagen iv 1.384, different dies. 

M.A.S.B. and M.J.B. 

183. Henry 1. QuadriUiieral <in Cross Fleury type 


(BMC type xv). London, moneyer uncertain, 11,34- 
1135‘.’ 

Weight; 1.26g (19.5gr.). Die axis: unrecorded. 
Lincolnshire, 1987. 

.I.B. 

184. Henry I, Annulets and Piles type (BMC type iv). 
Mint and moneyer uncertain, c. 1107-8 (1 105-7?) 
North Essex. (See also 103, 127, 133, 146, 154, 172 
and 187.) 

D.M.M. 

185. Henry I, cut-farthing. Annulets and Piles, BMC 
type IV (North 860). London, moneyer not identified, 
c. 1 106-8. 

Obv. [-l-]hENRl[ ] 

Rev. -I- 1 Jden 

Weight; 0.3-5g (5.4gr.). Die axis; 90°. 

Bromeswcll, Suffolk. Metal detector find shown 
British Museum 24 November 1986 by Suffolk 
Archaeological Unit. 

M.M.A. and J.N. 

186. Henry I, Pointing Bust and Stars, BMC type VI 
(North 862). Winchester, moneyer Godwine, c. 
1110-2. 

Obv. l-rHENRlIC REX 
Rev. |+GODPIN|E ON |PINCE| 

Weight: 0.84g (12.9gr.) (large fragment only). Die 
axis: 90°. 

Unknown find-spot. Shown British Museum 28 Feb- 
ruary 1986 by Mr. .A. Dawson. Southport. 

This coin is a die-duplicate of Lockett 3901 . 

M.M.A. 

187. Henry 1, Full Face/Cross Fleury type BMC type 
X. Mint and moneyer uncertain, c. 1124-5 (111.5-177). 
Rev. LAH :+ lA [ . . . ] 

North Essex. (See also 103. 127, 1.33. 145, 1.54, 172 
and 184). 

D.M.M. 

188. Henry I, Full Face/Cross Fleury, BMC type X 
(North 866). London, moneyer Wulfward, c. li20-2. 
Obv. +hENRilcv|s E-^ an(r omittcd, or possibly 
squeezed in by engraving). 

Rev. 1 + 1’|VI-HARD ON|LV|N 

Weight: 1.16g (I7.9gr.) (chipped) edge snicked. Die 
axis: 270°. 

Found on the Dunstable Downs. Beds., ‘close to the 
old .\5\ 

M.M.A. 

189. Henrv I, cut-farthing, BMC type XI (North 
867). London?, 1 122-24? 

Obv. iiE 

Rev VN 

Weight: 0.27g (4.lgr,). 

Spoil removed from Billingsgate Lorry Park, London. 
Reported September 1987, mctal-dctector find. 

P.F.I -S. 

190. I lenry 1. Profile, '’Cross and Annulets. BMC type 
Xll (North 868). Shrewsbitrv. moneyer Alfric. c. 
1122-4. 
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Obv. +hENRICVS R 
Rev. ALFRIC : 0|Nj: SCO. 

Weight: l,24g{I9,Igr,) (broken). Die axis: ISO®. 
Bristol, Somerset (Avon), Found in the fabric of a 
wall at Tower Lane in 1982. 

This is the first coin of the type known for the mint, 

M.M.A, 

191. Henry I, BMC type XV (North 871). London, 
moneyer Dereman, 1134-35? 

Obv. hENRlCVS , , , , 

Rev EREM . , N , , , 

Weight: 1.29g (19,9gr,). Die axis: 90®. 

Gussage St Michael, Dorset, 1986. Field find, by 
metal detector. 

P.E.F.S. 

192. Henry I, BMC type XV (North 871). London, 
moneyer Rogier, 1134-5? 


Obv NRICVS 

Rev OG . . ON LV . . . . 


Weight: l.Olg (15,6gr.). Die axis: 0®. 

Gussage St Michael, Dorset, 1986. Field find, by 
metal detector. 

P.E.F.S. 

193. Stephen, BMC type I. Uncertain mint and 
moneyer, 

Obv. +ST1EFNE[RE) 

Rev. [+ ,][lma(, . .] 

Weight: 1,1 Ig (17.1gr.) (after cleaning). Die axis: 
270®. 

Carew Castle, Dyfed (Pembrokeshire), Wales. 
During archaeological excavations, 1987. 

The moneyer’s name probably begins with D or P 
(W) and ends with R or N and appears to be 
unparalleled. 

E,M,B./M.M.A. 

194. Stephen, Watford, BMC type 1, (North 873). 
Norwich, moneyer Sihtric, c. 1135^1. 

Obv. TSTIEFNE: R 

Rev. +S[HTRIC: ON: NOR 

Weight: 1.07g (16.5gr.). Die axis: 230®. 

Sevenoaks, Kent (same site as no. 197). 

J.B. 

195. Stephen, Watford, BMC type I (North 873). 
Norwich, moneyer Alfward, c, 1135-41, 

Obv. -l-[STj(EFNE:R 
Rev. +ALFFA[R)D:ON:NO[R] 

Weight: 1.35g (20,8gr,). Die axis: c, 225®, 

Thetford, Norfolk (TL 87968334). Metal detector find 
by Mr K Hall on the east side of the town, just beyond 
the built-up area, shown British Museum 13 July 1987 
by courtesy of Miss Barbara Green and Dr Sue 
Margeson, Norwich Museum, 

This coin is from different dies from the coin of the 
same mint and moneyer in the British Museum ex 
South Kynie hoard. 

M.M.A. 

196. Stephen, cut-halfpenny, Watford, BMC type I 
(var.). Mack J. ‘ANT’ (Southampton), moneyer 
Sansun. 


Obv. +S[T[EFNE RE] 

[ + SANSVN 0|N A |NT) 

Weight not known as photograph only examined. Die 
axis: 270®. 

Pitt, Hants, (exact find-spot recorded). Metal 
detector find by Mr H. J. Dubber, enlarged photo- 
graph shown British Museum, 12 May 1987. 

This coin is a die-duplicate of SCBI Mack 1626. The 
Hampshire find-spot is further evidence that the mint 
is likely to have been Southampton rather than 
Canterbury, Not illustrated. 

M.M.A. 

197. Stephen, Watford, BMC type i, Canterbury, 
moneyer Sawine c, llSS-c. 1141. 

Obv. -FSTiEFNE R crowned bust right, large hand 
holding a crozier. 

Rev. SAWINE: ON: CAN (S On Sidc) 

Weight: 1.30g (20.1gr,). Die axis: 180°. 

Sevenoaks, Kent, 1987. Site recorded confidentially. 

This coin provides a new moneyer for the mint of 
Canterbury and, more importantly, the obverse die 
was defaced in a way that is previously unrecorded. 

Sawine was a well documented moneyer striking 
the first type of Stephen at Hastings. There is also one 
specimen from the Nottingham Hoard of 1880. 
Sawine struck from regular dies but with the obverse 
defaced by cutting to form an arc of a circle through 
the king’s chin, and with vertical lines downwards. 
The present coin was presumably struck by the same 
moneyer whilst operating for a time at Canterbury. 

The reverse is from a regular die. The obverse, with 
a large head and pronounced chin, while not of the 
most common type, belongs to a group represented 
by Mack 22e (London moneyer, Alisander) and 
examples from Southwark. The unique feature of this 
coin is that a crozier has been added to the die. The 
die has been re-engraved around the bottom of the 
king’s face, exaggerating the chin. Pitting is evident, 
the result of die surface rust. This rust was removed in 
the areas which were re-engraved, leaving a smooth 
finish. 

The main areas altered are the hand and top of 
sceptre. The hand has been poorly engraved, giving 
the impression of a gloved hand. The lis has been 
removed from the top of the sceptre, thus forming a 
crozier which cuts through the inner circle. Traces of 
the lis are evident near the king’s face. The form of 
the obverse legend marks the coin as a late type 1, 

Two other coins bearing a crozier are known, BMC 
272 and Mack 229b. ‘The croziers of both were part of 
the original design, struck for Henry of Blois, bishop 
of Winchester. 

From 1148 Stephen was in open conflict with Arch- 
bishop Theobald. This leads me to suggest that 
Sawine may have been an archiepiscopal moneyer 
and that the defacement of the obverse die is a 
reflection of the conflict. If so, it is notable that 
Theobald refrained from erasing the king’s name as 
was done elsewhere on dies which are perhaps to be 
associated with the Interdict of 1148. 

J.B. 
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* R. P. Mack, Stephen and the Anarchv 1 135-1154’, BNJ 
35 (196(1), 38-112. 


198. Stephen, Profile/Cross and Piles, BMC type VI 
(North 879). Bury St Edmunds, moneyer Acel, c. 
1150-3. 

Ohv. +ST1EFN RE: (R in RE of defective form). 

Rev. +Aq |0.N:.S:EDMV|ND| 

Weight: 1.36g (21.0gr.). Die axis: 270”. 

Bognor Regis, Sussex. Shown British Museum, 
August 1986. 

This is the first coin of BMC type VI recorded for 
the mint. The moneyer is also known in types I and 
VII, another instance of continuity of moneyers 
throughout the reign. 

M.M.A. 

199. Henry of Northumberland (1136-52), cut- 
halfpenny, Stewart type i (similar to Watford type, 
but cruder style). Corbridge. moneyer Ercbald. c. 
1140. 

Obv. I levs, no inner circle. 

Rev. [ |oN corebI ] 

Weight: 0.63g (9.7gr.). Die axis: C. 300”. 

Near Keelby, north Lines., 17 February 1987. Find- 
spot recorded confidentially. This coin is from the 
same find-spot as the penny of William 1, no. 173 
above. 

The obverse is struck from the same die as Mack 
283. 

M.A.S.B. and M.J.B. 

200. Henry II. Tealby type, bust uncertain (North 
952-61). London, moneyer ciodefrei. 1158-80. 

Ohv. -(■hENRl[ 1 

Rev. [ |efrei:0| I 

Weight: I .()6g (16.3gr.). Die axis not recorded. 

Near Burgess Hill, West Sussex, c. 1980-87, Find- 
spot recorded confidentially. 

M.A.S.B. and M.J.B. 

201. Henry II, cut-halfpenny (broken), Tealby type, 
(North 952-61). 1158-80. 

Weight: 0.45g (6.9gr.). 

Spital Square. London. 1985, during the course of 
excavations by the North London LInit of the Depart- 
ment of Greater London Archaeology at the site of 
the New Hospital of St Mary without Bishopsgate. 
Not illustrated. 

P.E.F.S. 

202. Henry 11, Cross-and-crosslels (Tealby) issues, 
cut-halfpenny (worn). Class, moneyer and mint 
uncertain. 1158-80. 

Obv. hENR( I 
Rev. Illegible. 

Weight: 0.45g (6.9gr.). Die axis: uncertain. 

South Elmsall, West Yorkshire. 


The coin, a metal-detector find in 1987, was drawn 
to my attention by the West Yorkshire Archaeologi- 
cal Service, together with other specimens from the 
same location: six Roman issues of the years AD 
268-402 and a Long Cross cut-halfpenny (? Class III, 
c. 1248-50) by Ion of Gloucester. The specimens arc 
still in private possession. 

E.J.E.P. 

203. French feudal denier, Anjou. Count Fulk IV or 
V (1060-1109, 1 109-29) or later immobilization (Poey 
d’Avant 1492ff.). 

Ohv. -FF’VjLCO CO|MES (commencing 3 o’clock), cross 
with A and w in lower quarters. 

Rev. +v|RBS A)NDEGA[vis| (commencing 6 o'clock), 
monogram of fvlco. 

Billon. Weight: 0.57g (8.8gr.), worn and corroded. 
Die axis: 180”. 

Near Northampton, 20 September 1987. Find-spot 
recorded confidentially. 

M.A.S.B. and M.J.B. 

204. Charles d'.AIengon, archbishop of Lyons, blanc 
(Poey d’Avani 5065). 1365-75. 

Weight: L56g (24.igr.). Die axis: 80”. 

A site in the Gipping Valley. N. W. of Ipswich, 1987, 
by metal detector. (Exact find-spot is recorded in the 
Suffolk Archaeological Unit, but is withheld until 
investigations have been completed.) 

B.J.C. and .I N. 

205. Edward IV, groat. Irish coinage (mule). Water- 
ford. 1473-78? 

Ohv. Second ‘Crown’ coinage. (Seaby II 6283 but i.m. 
star). 

Rev. Light ’Cross and Pellets’ coinage, i.m. crowned 
leopard’s head (Seaby, II 6.347). 

Weight: 2.44g (37.6gr.). Die axis: 45°. 

Suargate. Romney Marsh, Kent. Found by Mr J. D. 
Perrot. 

B.J.C. 

206. Charles I, half-crown, uncertain mint related to 
the W.^'SA series, c. 1645. 

Ohv. Allen’s die I (BNJ 23, 97 ff.). 

Rev. CHRISTO etc., punctuated by lleur-de-lys. 
Reverse die not recorded by Allen and apparently 
unpublished. 

Weight: 14.29g (220. 5gr.). Die axis: 45°. 

Cornist. Clwyd, Wales. May 1986, on the line of an 
old track at SJ 2.305 7218. 

E.M.B. 

207. Spain, Philip IV, 2-escudos, Cuenca or Santa Fe 
de Bogota, assayer E. 1632-3. 

Ohv., Rev. : see illustration. 

Weight; 5-74g (88.6gr.) (clipped). Die axis: 120”. 

St Mary Hill, Pencoed, Mid Gfiimorgan. Wales, 
February 1987. on the site of a former fiiir, SS 963 
790. 


F..M.B 
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REVIEWS 


Coinage in the Celtic World. By D. Nash. London, 
Seaby, 1987. 153 pp, 7 figs, 24 plates. Cased £12.50. 

Our leading expert on Iron Age coinage. Dr Daphne 
Nash recently left the numismatic field to pursue a 
career in psychotherapy, very much our loss and that 
profession’s gain. Fortunately, the publishers, to 
whom we must be grateful, persuaded Dr Nash to 
share her unrivalled knowledge of Iron Age coinage 
and society throughout Europe by writing a much 
needed review in their new series of introductory 
texts. Her Coinage in the Celtic World is quite simply 
the best introduction available, particularly to the use 
of Iron Age coinage and to the societies that 
employed it, and in this respect supersedes Derek 
Allen’s more comprehensive The Coins of the Ancient 
Celts. But her book is also far more than that. A 
masterpiece of compression, it is filled with interest- 
ing new ideas, and insights, while providing an 
excellent summary of the important theories that first 
brought Dr Nash to prominence in Iron Age studies. 

The book explores the Mediterranean background 
to Iron Age coinage, following the historical process 
to its logical conclusion, the expansion of the Roman 
Empire over most of western Europe. Iron Age 
societies differed greatly from our own, and, as Nash 
shows, the adoption of coinage was to have profound 
consequences for their traditional warrior way of life. 
Three principal phases of coin use can be recognised, 
each corresponding to a particular stage of social 
development. The first phase coinages, starting in the 
later third century BC, were in precious metal, struck 
by competing chiefdoms perhaps acknowledging 
common ethnic or cultural identities, but lacking 
centralised military leadership. In the second phase, 
the coinages were still of high value only, but more 
organised with tighter distributions, representing, 
Nash suggests, a deepening of the elite hierarchy and 
increasing territorial cohesion. The third phase, from 
the later second century BC, saw the introduction of 
low value fractional coinages, sometimes in bronze, to 
serve the needs of the increasingly urbanised state 
societies which were now emerging, though for some 
archaeologists, her views exaggerate the political and 
economic development achieved by late Iron Age 
societies. 

The coinages of each of the different regions are 
examined in detail, including central Gaul, the focus 
of Nash’s original research, and nearer home, Armo- 
rica and Belgic Gaul. The last chapter is devoted to 
Britain, where the coinage lasted for a full century 
after Caesar’s invasion of Gaul. Inevitably, there will 
be disagreement over material Nash has chosen to 
omit, or with her position on certain controversial 
issues. Nash is an exponent of the so-called ‘long 
chronology’, dating the earliest Iron Age eoins shortly 


after their fourth-third century BC Greek prototypes, 
as opposed to the ‘short chronology’ (which 
compresses the same developments into a mere 
seventy years.) The archaeological evidence favours 
the former, but the exponents of a late dating are still 
fighting a vigorous rearguard action. However, it is 
difficult to agree with Nash’s post-Conquest dating of 
the latest Kentish cast bronze coinages from their 
occurrence in settlement deposits of the period. These 
same layers contain numerous inscribed coins, which 
we can confidently date prior to AD 43. Why are the 
cast bronze coins not residual, or losses from conti- 
nuing post-Conquest use, like the rest undoubtedly 
are? Whether the authors of all the coinages we call 
Celtic were actually Celts may be doubted, and it is an 
interesting question why extensive coinages were 
struek in Gaul to finance armed resistanee to the 
Roman invasion, but not in Britain. Nor does Nash 
enquire why coinage apparently ceased to be struck in 
Southern Germany two generations before the 
Roman conquest, possibly because under her model 
of episodic minting this does not pose a particular 
problem. 

This book is attractively produced, with few mis- 
prints, and both author and publisher are to be 
congratulated. It was a false economy, however, not 
to have numbered or included a list of the otherwise 
excellent maps. Some readers would undoubtedly 
have found standard concordances for all the coins 
illustrated a useful addition to the plate references. I 
also wonder if mentioning fewer coin types per page 
at some points would have helped the narrative. But 
Iron Age coinage has been unjustly neglected and this 
excellent book will do much to restore it to its proper 
place in numismatic studies. 

COLIN HASELGROVE 


Coinage in Roman Britain. By Richard Reece. 
B.A. Seaby Ltd., 1987. 144pp, with 8 plates. £12.50. 

Any work by Richard Reece, it has been said, can 
always be guaranteed to contain one thing, diagrams, 
and I am glad to report that his public will not be 
disappointed by the present book. Equally char- 
acteristically, Reece approaches the subject from the 
point of view of the ‘man in the Roman slum’. In the 
first chapter he shows how little contact this man 
would have had with coins for the first two hundred 
years or so of Roman rule, and also how great the 
contrast is between urban and rural patterns of coin 
usage. This latter point is in fact one of the underlying 
themes of the whole book, as Reece shows how 
town-dwellers seem to have made greater use of coins 
in the third century than they did in the country. 
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where coin use only really took off in the following 
century. Reece then looks at the problems of the use 
of coin evidence for the dating of archaeological sites 
(a subject on which he is rightly very cautious), before 
discussing the mechanics of coin circulation in Roman 
Britain and the phenomenon of forgery. Here he 
stresses the chronic lack of small change that obtained 
in Britain down to about AD 270. In chapter 3 there is 
a valuable, although sometimes slightly repetitive, 
discussion of the references to the use of coinage in 
the Roman world in literary sources, concentrating on 
two very different works, Petronius’s Satyricon and 
the synoptic gospels. 

There then follows the core of the book in which 
Reece examines first hoards and then site-finds in 
order to see what they tell us about the ways in which 
coins were used in Roman Britain. The chapter on 
hoards takes the much discussed Falkirk find as an 
example of how difficult it can be to give a date of 
burial to a particular hoard: Reece seems to make 
rather heavy weather of this. On p. 62 he seems to 
assume that no-one has ever tried to examine the 
‘stratification’ within a particular deposit in order to 
see if the hoard was put into its container on a single 
occasion, or if it was added to a little at a time over 
the years. This has in fact been done more than once 
(a good example is Besly’s report on the Aldbourne 
hoard in Coin Hoards from Roman Britain IV) but it 
does not usually reveal any definite pattern. Reece, 
who is very good at explaining on paper what most 
students of Roman coins do intuitively, can also 
sometimes be rather unrealistic, as where he is conti- 
nually urging the need of more die-studies. Without 
doubt it is extremely useful to have a few sample die- 
studies, but the law of diminishing returns applies to 
this activity. In particular, it is probably not feasible 
to undertake such a study of Carausius’s coinage (p. 
118), so numerous are his coins and so frequently are 
new ones being found, and, even if such a Herculean 
task were ever carried out, experience suggests that it 
certainly would not provide a return commensurate 
with the effort involved. 

Reece then launches into the subject that he has 
made very much his own, the study of site-finds, both 
in Britain and abroad, and in particular the comparison 
between the two areas. He stresses the predictability of 
British site-finds and elaborates on the contrast 
between the urban and the rural patterns of coin loss. It 
is here that the diagrams really begin in earnest, as 
Reece finds ever more sophisticated ways of expressing 
patterns of coin loss from Roman sites, setting other 
British sites against the background of the 56,000 coins 
from Richborough until, in the end, he lost this reader 
at least. He then develops this theme by comparing 
British sites with continental ones, again making 
copious use of diagrams. Reece concludes with a 
chapter on the mechanisms of how the coinage circu- 
lated, especially in the fourth century AD, and stresses 
how at all times the Roman government issued coinage 
solely for its own convenience and profit, without a 
thought for the public good. 


If there are criticisms to be made, they are chiefly of 
the actual production and design of the book, which is 
often sloppy, rather than of its' content. The plates 
seem to be an afterthought - I did not notice any 
references to them in the text - and the coin hoard 
illustrated on pi. 1 remains frustratingly unidentified, 
while on pi. 8 one of the photographs actually seems 
to have slipped off before the plate was made! Also 
frustrating is the very brief list of further reading: in 
the text, Reece frequently draws on the work of other 
researchers in the field but the reader will search in 
vain among the seven items listed here for references 
to their work. But it would be carping to be too 
critical of a book as reasonably priced as this. 

To conclude. For the general reader this book 
offers a useful guide to Roman Britain, from the point 
of view of its coinage; for the excavator it will provide 
an invaluable guide to the interpretation of the coin- 
list from his site, while for the student of numismatics 
it will serve as a convenient distillation of Reece’s 
pioneering work in this field over the last twenty 
years. 

ROGER BLAND 


Sylloge of Coins of the British Isles 36. State Museum 
Berlin Coin Cabinet. Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-Norman, 
and Hiberno-Norse coins. By Bernd Kluge. 
London, published for the British Academy and the 
State Museum Berlin by the Oxford University Press 
and Spink & Son Ltd. 1987. 4to. vi (2) -I- 182 -I- 
(2)pp, incl 41 photo plates. Publisher’s cloth. £45.00. 

This thirty-sixth volume in the SCBl series publishes 
the 1132 Anglo-Saxon, Norman, Hiberno-Norse and 
related coins in the collection of the State Museum, 
Berlin. The origins of the Berlin collection as a whole 
go back at least as far as the seventeenth century, but 
its Anglo-Saxon element was chiefly acquired in the 
century between 1815 and 1914 and will be almost 
wholly unfamiliar to British readers. 

Much of the material comes directly from Viking- 
age coin hoards found at sites once all in German 
territory but of which a good proportion are now in 
Poland (Dr Kluge gives both the German names of 
the sites and their modern Polish names). The earliest 
of these hoards is a shadowy one from Pomerania 
perhaps dating from the 930s, but the vast majority 
belong in the date bracket c.995-c.ll00 and thus 
provide substantial runs of coins of j^thelred II, Cnut 
and their immediate successors, as well as Hiberno- 
Norse, Scandinavian and ‘West Slav’ imitative pieces. 

Other Anglo-Saxon coins in the Berlin collection 
have chiefly reached it as minor component parts of 
larger accumulations. Thus, a collection of 28,000 
coins formed by the Berlin merchant P. P. Adler 
(d.l814) contained fifty-one coins listed here, ranging 
from a ninth-century coin of Edmund of East Anglia 
to a coin of the Two Sceptres type of William 1. 
Similarly, a collection of 6028 coins purchased from 
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Lieut-Gen. August Ruehle von Liiienstern in 1842 
included 192 Anglo-Saxon coins; a collection of about 
5800 coins purchased from the widow of Lieut-Gen. 
Hermann von Gansauge in 1873 included seventy-two 
Anglo-Saxon coins; and two collections, totalling 
some 8000 coins, purchased from Hermann Dannen- 
berg respectively in 1870 and 1892, contained eighty 
Anglo-Saxon coins between them. Many of the coins 
in these collections no doubt came from Viking-age 
coin hoards of the character already mentioned, but 
the coins acquired by the two generals include ninth- 
and tenth-century coins which more probably derive 
somehow from the English coin trade of their day. It 
may be noted here that since the Ruehle von Liiien- 
stern collection was already on deposit in the Berlin 
coin cabinet in 1837 (see p. 7), SCBl Berlin 158, a 
good specimen of a coin of Alfred’s Two Line type by 
the Canterbury moneyer Tirwald, cannot come from 
the Cuerdale hoard of 1840. 

Acquisitions of this nature made it largely unneces- 
sary for those administering the collection to make 
individual purchases of Anglo-Saxon coins, but this 
volume shows that a few obvious gaps were filled from 
the trays of the London dealer William Webster in 
1872; two coins of Offa and one of the very rare 
eighth-century coins of Ecgberht of Kent came from 
the Munich dealer Hirsch in the 1870s; and a group of 
the best Anglo-Saxon coins from J. G. Murdoch’s 
collection was purchased from Messrs Spink in 1905. 

Dr Kluge and the editors of the SCBI series deserve 
warm congratulations on the way that the material has 
been published, for the volume is one of the most 
satisfactory in the SCBI series so far. To take its 
component elements in order. Dr Kluge’s introduc- 
tory chapters describing the history of the collection 
and the hoards from which the coins come are clear 
and informative; the plates, being from casts, are 
consistently legible (not always the case where SCBI 
volumes are concerned!); the standard of cataloguing 
is good; and an editorial decision to print the obverse 
legends of the coins and the mint signature element of 
the reverse legend in an instantly legible bold type is 
most welcome. 

As a research tool the volume is going to be most 
useful for those working on eleventh-century Anglo- 
Saxon coins and their imitations, especially the ‘West 
Slav’ ones which will be least familiar to the 
Blackburns and Chowns of this world. For specialists 
in eighth-tenth century Anglo-Saxon coins there is 
however a not insignificant range of new material, and 
here this reviewer should perhaps record in passing 
that coin 48 is an admittedly rare coin of .,€thelred II 
of Northumbria’s second reign, not a coin of his first 
reign as Dr Kluge supposes; that the full provenance 
of coin 71 is ex Murdoch 22 ex Boyne 1118 ex Sir 
Henry Ellis sale, 1869, lot 20, and ‘found in 
Northamptonshire in 1849’ (see British Museum, 
Department of Coins and Medals, Scrap Book I, 
f.20); and that coin 150 is doubtless ex Murdoch 60 ex 
Montagu sale, 1897, lot 5 ex Montagu sale, 1895, lot 
456, ex Wylie sale, 1882, lot 105, ex Murchison sale. 


1866, lot 141, and deriving ultimately from the ‘Suf- 
folk’ hoard via the Rich, Durrant and Martin collec- 
tions (the present reviewer established this 
provenance in its main outlines in BNJ 47 (1977), 
129-30, but it had not then occurred to him that the 
group of Anglo-Saxon coins which formed the first 
few lots of the Montagu sale of 1897 were in fact 
unsold coins from the 1895 sale, and thus that Mon- 
tagu (1897) 5 = Montagu (1895) 456). 

H. E. PAGAN 


The Bristol Mint. By L. V. Grinsell. City of Bristol 
Museum and Art Gallery, 1986. 60 pp. 

This well-produced booklet is an updated and revised 
version of earlier pamphlets by the same author. 
Much of the content was also incorporated into the 
introduction of SCBI 19 which covered the collections 
of the Bristol and Gloucester Museums. The rewor- 
king of material in this way needs no apology. The 
new edition is published by the Bristol Museum itself, 
of which the author was for many years curator of 
Archaeology and History, and it represents a 
praiseworthy policy of keeping available in an accessi- 
ble form material informative to interested visitors 
and useful to local historians. 

As well as the historical outline of the Bristol mint 
presented in the earlier versions, a number of extra 
items are included, mostly to make numismatic mat- 
ters clearer to the non-specialist: a glossary; a table of 
the Bristol moneyers; a section on the types of late 
Saxon and Norman coins; a discussion of denomi- 
nations and values; and a list, mostly illustrated, of 
the types of coinage issued at Bristol. It also contains 
an interesting survey of the sites of the various Bristol 
mints based largely on the author’s own research, and 
a concordance between the sylloge numbers of coins 
in the Bristol collection and the museum’s own regis- 
tration references. Four new Anglo-Saxon and 
Norman acquisitions are also listed. 

It is not surprising that in a work intended for a 
general audience there are statements which, perhaps 
just through a desire for brevity, may give a mislead- 
ing impression, such as the suggestion that changes in 
type of late Anglo-Saxon and Norman coins were 
always accompanied by wholesale recoinage. Occa- 
sionally, the descriptions of coin types and classes also 
mislead through being over succinct, for instance the 
pothook N on sterling pennies of class 9 is commonly 
but not necessarily a characteristic of the class. Some 
periods of minting at Bristol might well have been 
considered in greater detail: the activities of Shar- 
ington and Chamberlain in the 1540s surely merit 
considerable attention in their local context, though 
anyone might balk at attempting a clear but simple 
exposition of the debasement policies of the Tudors. 

One criticism which might be made of the book as a 
work designed to enlighten the general reader is that 
there is little attempt to consider the contribution of 
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Bristol issues to the national currency at particular 
times. Output figures are given where known, but 
these mean little without a standard of comparison. 
Nevertheless, the book can certainly be welcomed 
and its author and the Bristol Museum congratulated. 
It provides a useful checklist of Bristol issues for 
numismatists and is in many ways a model for what 
museums can do to make their numismatic collections 
accessible to a non-specialist audience and to encou- 
rage awareness of local monetary history. 

B. J. COOK 


Pre-Victorian silver school medals awarded to girls in 
Great Britain. By M. E. Grimshaw. Cambridge, 
1985. 42pp. 

This little book is more substantial than its page 
length would suggest. In it Miss Grimshaw has 
recorded and in many cases illustrated 125 priz^ 
medals awarded to girls in English and Scottish 
private and charitable schools in the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. All are hand engraved 
pieces of great rarity, hardly to be found even in the 
largest public collections, and this work is a tribute to 
the author’s persistence as a collector as well as to her 
scholarly contribution to the study of a neglected 
field. 

The medals included come from over ninety 
different schools, and although Miss Grimshaw 


modestly plays down their importance as a source of 
evidence about the curricula of the girls schools of the 
period, they provide, when illuminated by her fasci- 
nating commentary, very considerable new insights 
into the beliefs about education of those who commis- 
sioned and awarded them. The very prevalence of the 
habit of awarding medals even in the tiniest of schools 
is significant, as is its gradual disappearance in the 
twentieth century. The reiterated idea that merit 
deserved a reward, that pupils would be thus encou- 
raged to persevere in their studies and that others 
would be encouraged by the constant sight of their 
medal-wearing contemporaries to emulate them (all 
the medals illustrated were evidently made to be 
worn) gives valuable insight into the pattern of beliefs 
about childhood motivation that underlay education 
of the period. 

The pieces themselves can hardly fail to arouse the 
reader’s historical imagination, charged as they are 
with the hopes and fears of generations of long-dead 
children. Largely ignored and forgotten until rescued 
by Miss Grimshaw, they must have had great symbo- 
lic significance both to the girls who received them 
and to their parents and teachers, occupying a central 
place in assessments of worth and prospects. Indeed, 
the worth of this book is not only that it presents the 
reader with a considerable body of valuable material 
evidence about, but also that it provides an imagina- 
tive link with, the realities of girls’ education two 
centuries ago. 


MARK JONES 
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C. E. BLUNT 1904-1987 


Christopher Evelyn Blunt, who died on 20 November, 1987, had for more than forty 
years been the leading figure in British numismatics, and in our Society in particular. None 
of its members can ever have been held in such universal affection and respect. He was 
President of the Society from 1946 to 1950, and of the Royal Numismatic Society from 1957 
to 1961, and he received the medals of the two Societies in 1951 and 1969 respectively. He 
was the first person to become in turn President of both Societies, thus finally healing the 
rift which had led to the foundation of a separate society for the study of British 
numismatics in 1903, For almost half his life, from 1935 to 1971 . he was the principal editor 
of our Journal and he was also the prime founder of the Sylloge of Coins of the British Isles, 
of which some forty volumes had been produced under his guidance since 1958. Among the 
many honours which he received were election to the British Academy (1965) and the 
medal of the American Numismatic Society (1974), the first and only time it has been 
awarded for achievement in English numismatics. 

A long and perceptive appreciation of Christopher Blunt’s career to 1974 was written by 
Derek Allen for vol. 42 of this Journal published in honour of his seventieth birthday, 
accompanied by a bibliography of his works compiled by R. H. Thompson which was 
updated ten years later (BNJ 1983). Mr Thompson has appended a third instalment to this 
notice. 1 shall not therefore repeat what has already been written about Christopher Blunt, 
but rather attempt to make an assessment of his numismatic career in retrospect and to say 
something of the personality and character which enabled him to achieve so much. 

Blunt began to take a serious interest in coins as a schoolboy at Marlborough with the 
encouragement of John Shirley Fox, whose wonderful collection of later mediaeval English 
coins he was to inherit in 1939. The Fox brothers published their classic account of the 
Edwardian sterling coinage in lUe Journal in 1910-13, and it was in part Shirley Fox’s idea 
that Blunt should choose the related but distinct issues of the Berwick mint for his first 
significant numismatic undertaking, on which he read a paper to the Royal Numismatic 
Society in 1929. The first half of this century saw great activity in relation to English 
coinage from the thirteenth to the fifteenth centuries, by scholars and collectors such as 
Ci. C. Brooke, L. A. Lawrence, F. A. Walters, the Foxes and Raymond Carlyon-Brilton. 
After Berwick, Blunt turned his attention to the very rare issues of Henry IV and Edward 
V, and then to the longer and relatively neglected reign of Edward IV. Having bought 
Shirley Fox’s coins of Edward IV. he built this up into a very comprehensive student's 
series of the reign as the basis of his joint work with C. A. Whitton which, after being held 
up by the war, eventually appeared in vol. 25 of the Journal (1946-8). Although he 
returned to later mediaeval subjects from time to time, his active work on this period was 
now largely complete. 

The Grantley sale of 1943-5 released onto the market a considerable number of 
Anglo-Saxon coins and Blunt from this lime increasingly directed his attention to collcciing 
and working on English coinage during the two centuries from Offa to Edgar. His earliest 
publication on Anglo-Saxon coins was a brief item in the Numismatic Chronicle for 1943, 
followed by a trickle of notes in the following years before his first major paper appeared in 
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1953, a report on the 1950 Chester hoard of the tenth century written jointly with R, H, M, 
Dolley, who was to play an important part in the revival of interest in the Anglo-Saxon 
coinage in the fifties and sixties. For the next ten years Blunt concentrated mainly on the 
coinages of the late eighth and ninth centuries, with fundamental papers on Ecgberht 
(1957), Alfred (1959 and 1960 with Dolley), Offa (1960) and the Mercian, Kentish and 
West Saxon kings from 796 to 840 (1963 with Lyon and Stewart). 

While Dolley’s interests became increasingly concentrated on the coinages of Ethelred 
and Cnut, Blunt was turning towards the complex and difficult issues of the tenth century 
before Edgar’s reform. For the most part unlovely to look at, with little variety of type and 
few mint names, the English coinage of this period had been generally neglected by both 
students and collectors. Blunt had been gradually compiling a card index of specimens 
since shortly after the war, and work on the Chester hoard, together with the new material 
available from the Tetney (1945) and Iona (1950) hoards, had convinced him that the 
whole series was in need of systematic attention. As soon as the 796-840 paper was 
completed he decided that the reign of Atheistan, the only one before the reform on which 
mint names generally occur, and conveniently positioned mid-way between Alfred and 
Edgar, should be his next priority. His monograph on Athelstan's coinage, one of the great 
landmarks in Anglo-Saxon numismatics, was eventually published in 1974. Already he was 
working on other areas of tenth-century coinage, with publications on the Viking St 
Edmund series (1969), the moneyers of Edgar (1971, with von Feilitzen), the origins of 
various individual mints such as Northampton, Hertford and Stafford (1971-3), and 
several relevant hoards. He had also written on the crowned bust coins of Edmund (1971) 
and after ‘Atheistan’ was completed he planned to deal with the main types of the 
subsequent kings. This quickly developed into a project to cover the whole of the 
remaining coinage between the death of Alfred in 899 and the reform of the coinage in the 
early 970s, late in the reign of Edgar, Fortunately and advisedly, the British Museum chose 
to make its collection from Atheistan to Edgar the subject of its first Sylloge volume 
devoted to the English coinage, and this splendid book, in which Blunt collaborated with 
Miss Archibald, was published in 1986. The main work, written jointly with Mr Lyon and 
myself, is in the press, the corrected proofs having been handed to me by its principal 
author less than two weeks before he died. 

Blunt had a much wider knowledge of coinage outside his particular areas of speciali- 
sation than most students today. During the 1930s and 1940s, especially after the Grantley 
sales, he put together a substantial collection of European mediaeval coins, and although 
he wrote very little directly about continental coinage his familiarity with it informed his 
work. He was also interested in some of the general aspects of numismatics, writing on 
forgery (1955), early collecting (1947), manuscript evidence (1958, 1976), the historical 
dimension of Anglo-Saxon coinage (1969) and ecclesiastical coinage (1960-1). His 
Presidential addresses to the Royal Numismatic Society on Anglo-Saxon numismatics 
(1958-9) were a most valuable survey of the state of the subject in the early years of 
revived interest, while his later contributions to the periodic surveys published by the 
International Numismatic Congress are models of their kind (1972, 1978). 

Blunt was one of the first to recognise the importance of a thorough reappraisal of hoard 
evidence, particularly for the Anglo-Saxon period, and he encouraged J. D. A. Thompson 
to produce his Inventory of British Coin Hoards (1955) which gave the whole subject a new 
impetus. He himself wrote extensively about the contents of Anglo-Saxon and other 
hoards, so many of the most important of which were found long ago and dispersed 
without proper record: most notably Hougham (1979), Sevington (1972), Dorking (1972), 
Trewhiddle (1955, 1961), Alfred hoards (1959), Cuerdale (1983), Bangor (1954), Bossall 
(1983), St Peter hoards (1979), Bath and Kintbury (1975), Smarmore (1953), Douglas 
(1966), Oakham (1979), Shillington (1977), and various finds of the Stephen period 
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(1968-9). The run of early sale catalogues in his library gave him a unique opportunity to 
investigate the activities of collectors during the Antiquarian period of English numisma- 
tics, and his card index of coins from Offa to Edgar incorporates an enormous fund of 
information which he carefully assembled over the years, and drew on in his writing. With 
typical generosity, such information was made fully available to other students, and by this 
means Blunt’s own research contributed materially to almost everything of consequence 
that has been written on the early English penny coinage during the last thirty years and 
more. He was always ready to give time and thought to enquiries from those who 
approached him for comments or advice. Mueh of this was a natural extension of his work 
as editor of the Journal and as principal editor of the Sylloge. His thoroughness and 
attention to detail, coupled with the practical efficiency of a merchant banker accustomed 
to getting company prospectuses agreed and printed, equipped him ideally for these 
editorial tasks. When he took over the Journal in 1935 its publication was in arrears and its 
standards of scholarship shaky. Its revival as a .serious academic periodical and the high 
quality of the post-war Sylloge series are in large part due to Blunt’s own foresight and 
determination, and they represent one of his most important achievements. 

Blunt was one of relatively few' personalities in English numismatics who had been active 
in the twenties and thirties and whose career extended well into the post-war period. His 
reminiscences of some of the key figures of the first half of the century. Shirley Fox, 
Walters, Law'rence, Brooke, Lockett, Grantley and others, published in vol. 46 of the 
Journal, make fascinating reading; and they are supplemented by his obituaries of several 
w'ho are know'n to our generation only as names. It was Blunt above all who provided a 
strand of continuity between their world and ours, and who, as Editor. Director, President 
and Vice-President, guided the affairs of our Society out of the doldrums of the thirties into 
a new era of vigorous advance. He has fairly been described as the second founder of the 
British Numismatic Society. None of this would have been possible without his particular 
personal qualities. He was far-sighted in his plans and persistent in putting them into 
practice. In his dealings with others he was invariably tactful, courteous and diplomatic. 
Not the least of the reasons for our debt to him is the patience and stoicism with which he 
managed for so long to harness the energies of his creative but erratic colleague Michael 
Dolley, until that sadly became impossible even for him. 

As a scholar, Blunt ranks with the foremost exponents of our subject. Only perhaps 
Lawrence. Brooke and Allen in this century can be compared with him for both range and 
quality. His work is characterised by the most careful attention to detail; by the 
thoroughness with which he assembled the available material; and by the control and 
balance with which he presented it and assessed it. His modesty sometimes led him to give 
greater weight to the views of others than they deserved and this reinforced his natural 
cautiousness of approach. He was not himself, and did not pretend to be, a great innovator 
of ideas, but he had the important and far from universal virtue of allowing the story to 
emerge from intensive study of the material rather than looking for evidence to sustain a 
theory. It was exactly the method that was needed to bring order out of the confused state 
that applied to the arrangement of the earlier Anglo-Saxon coinage when he began to 
disentangle it, and it was greatly strengthened by the way in which he opened up the 
subject by drawing on the resources of archaeologists, historians and philologists (and 
incidentally offering them much in return). How he managed to undertake so much 
editorial work in addition to his own research in the years before his own retirement from 
the City in 1964 is a mystery to me. 1 can only a.ssume that it was a combination of immense 
application and a high degree of organisation. After his retirement his published and 
editorial output was even greater. Towards the end of his life these things became still 
more important to him, sustaining him in 1979 through the terrible shock of revelations 
about the activities of his younger brother Anthony, of whom he had been so proud, and 
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the death of his wife Elisabeth only a few months afterwards. He had always been happy in 
his home life and his family, and many numismatists, young and old, scholars and 
collectors, from home and abroad, can testify to the hospitality which Christopher and 
Elisabeth, and latterly Christopher alone, delighted to offer his guests at Ramsbury. By 
that means, as well as the great body of his own writing, the inspiration and encouragement 
that he extended to so many others will long endure. 

IAN STEWART 


PUBLICATIONS AND PAPERS OF 
CHRISTOPHER EVELYN BLUNT 
SUPPLEMENT 

compiled by 

R. H. THOMPSON 


This supplements the bibliographies in BNJ A2 (1974), 11-33, and (covering 1972-83) BNJ 53 (1983), 191-3. 


A. PUBLISHED BOOKS AND PAPERS 

1983 

(e) ‘The composition of the Cnerdale hoard’, BNJ 
53 (1983) [published 1985], 1-6. 

(f) ‘A numismatic debate: on a coin of Edgar by the 
moneyer Oswald’, [by] C. E. Blunt and A. J. P. 
Campbell, NCirc9\ no. 4 (May 1983), 114-15. 

1985 

(o) 'Northumbrian coins in the name of Alwaldus’, 
BNJ 55 (1985) [published 1987], 192-4. 

(b-c) ‘Was there an Anglo-Saxon mint at Nea- 
tishead in Norfolk?’, NCirc 93 no. 7 (Sep 1985), 
223; correction, 93 no. 8 (Oct 1985), 260. 

1986 

(a) SCBJ 34: British Museum: Anglo-Saxon coins, 
V: Athelstan to the Reform of Edgar, 924-C.973, 
by Marion M. Archibald and C. E. Blunt. 
London, 1986. xliii, 151 pp.: Ivi pis. 

(b) ‘Anglo-Saxon coins found in Italy’, in Anglo- 
Saxon monetary history: essays in memory of 
Michael Dolley, edited by M, A. S. Blackburn, 
Leicester, 1986, pp. 159-69. 

(c) ‘The Carolingian coin die from Melle’, in The 
archaeology of York, Vol. 18: The coins, Ease. I: 
Post-Rontan coins from York excavations 
1971-81 . by E. J. E, Pirie with . . . [others], 
London, 1986, pp. 44-5, 80, pi. x. 


{d) ‘Coins of the Anglo-Saxon period from Repton, 
Derbyshire, II; Two more late Saxon pence 
from Repton', BNJ 56 (1986) [published 1988], 
23-4, 34: plate. 

1987 

(fl) ‘Two curious coins of Alfred’, in Coinage in 
ninth-century Northumbria: [proceedings ofj (he 
tenth Oxford symposium on coinage and mone- 
tary history, edited by D, M, Metcalf, Oxford, 
1987, pp. 355-9: pi. 23. 

Forthcoming 

(a) Coinage in tenth-century England from Edward 
the Eider to Edgar's Reform, by C. E, Blunt, 

B. H. L H. Stewart and C. S. S. Lyon. 

{b) ‘Coins from the Winchester excavations of 
1961-71', by C. E. Blunt and Michael Dolley, in 
The Winchester mint and other numismatic stu- 
dies, by Yvonne Harvey et al. (Winchester 
studies, 8). 

(c) ‘The Cuerdalc coins’, by Marion M, Archibald 
and C. E. Blunt, in The Cuerdale hoard and 
related Viking-Age silver from Britain and 
Ireland in the British Museum, by James 
Graham-Campbell. 

(d) *A ‘purse’ of six coins from the Thames, lost 

C. 910’. [Completed?] 

(e) ‘Some notes on the mints of Wilton and Salis- 
bury’, by C. E. Blunt and C. S. S. Lyon, 
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Numismaliska Meddetande?!, 35: Studies in 
Anglo-Saxon coinage: essays in memory of Bror 
Emil Hildebrand. 

(J) SCDI Manx Museum, Douglas: Anglo-Saxon 
and Hiberno-Norse coins, by Michael Dolley. 
Mark Blackburn and Christopher Blunt. 

(g) ‘Two counterfeit/irrcgular pennies of William I 
found in Wiltshire’, Wiltshire Archaeological 
and Natural History Magazine. [Completed?) 


B. CONCEALED, SECONDARY AND MINOR 
PUBLICATIONS 

1932 

{a) ‘Reviews: The coinage of England, by Charles 
Oman'. Antiquaries Journal, 12(2), April 1932, 
187-8. 


{b) ‘Reviews; English coins bv George C. 

Brooke’, ibid., 12(3). July 1932. .320-1. Both are 
signed ‘C.E.B.’. 

1983 

(g) ‘Obituary: A. J. H. Gunstone’, BNJ 53 (1983) 
[published 1985), 194-5. 

1985 

(f/) ‘Preface’, in British numismatic auction catalo- 
gues 1710-1984, by Harrington E. Manville 
[and) Terence J. Robertson, jLondon). 1986, 
vii. Preface dated November 1985. 

1986 

(e) ‘Reviews: Hikuin II: [essays in honour of Brita 
Maimer], edited by J.S. Jensen’, NC 146 (1986) 
[published 1987), 274-5. 


R. N. P. HAWKINS 

Roy Neville Playfair Hawkins died peacefully at Rottingdean on Friday, 6 March 1987, in 
his seventieth year. After a heart attack in May 1986 he made a spectacular recovery to 
c. 1980 form and his sudden death was a sad shock for his family and friends. 

The notice of his death in The Times for 10 March described him as a numismatist rather 
than as a retired civil servant. It is as a numismatist that he will be particularly 
remembered, as he contributed so much to that discipline and its devotees. In Dennis 
Vorley’s appreciation in Spink’s Numismatic Circular (September 1987, p.222) we get a 
feel for the breadth of Roy's knowledge, his thirst for research, his erudition and his 
willingness to help the serious student. 

Roy, who was born in Northampton (14 June 1917), first took an interest in coins as a 
schoolboy, and successive awards to him by Northampton (Town and County) .School were 
Bramah’s Guide to English Regal Copper Coins, Kent's Valuation of British Coins and 
Tokens, and Skelton's 1862 Manual of Gold and Silver Coins of all Civilized Nations 
(Faulkner Prize, 1935). His first collection was donated to Northampton Museum. 
Unusually, at school he learned Dutch, and subsequently his linguistic skills helped many 
contributions in his particular fields. A translation by him on minting at Gorinchcm, 
1584-91, is in the British Mu.seum, as is another from the Spanish of Fontecha y Sanchez 
(1968) on seventeenth-century Spanish countermarkcd copper. His interests covered 
French tokens and minor German coinages and he was happy to accept challenges from 
fellow numismatists such as reading a .seventeenth-century Russian seal or a nineteenth- 
century Greek medallion! Other early influences were the issue (c. 1914-31) of a 
cardboard advertising token by his maternal grandfather, George Henry Eldridge, a 
Ramsgate grocer, and a copper check (by Sale of Birmingham) for the family firm 
(probably 1920s) of bool and shoe manufacturers and leather merchants. [Waukerz, brand 
name owned by G. T. Hawkins Ltd] 

While it is as a numismatist that we shall remember Roy, his working life in the civil 
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service (1936-'77) will have been a factor in moulding his thorough and detailed approach 
to his subject. Initially in the War Office, he was later concerned with such matters as the 
sale of airport land. During the Second World War he was in the Intelligence Corps at 
Bletchley Park, being a colleague of the late Stuart Rigold, with whom he went on 
‘coin-hunting’ expeditions. He worked for several years in the same building as A. H. 
Baldwin, but only met him three or four times. Latterly he was at St George’s House, 
Waterloo Road. 

A sensitive man, easily hurt, and not one to push himself forward, he was slow to join 
other than his local numismatic societies. In 1947 he helped to found the London 
Numismatic Club, to whose proceedings he actively contributed for a quarter of a century. 
He terminated his membership in 1975 following a disagreement over the suitability for a 
mixed audience of Dionysiac scenes on Greek coins and vases. He was a member from the 
beginning of the Surrey Numismatic Society (1961), subsequently becoming President. 
Although he had exhibited at a meeting of this society in 1957, when Dr Kent read a paper 
on ‘Medley Halfpence’, and contributed to the 1960 British Numismatic Journal, he did not 
apply for membership until 1965. He served as a member of the Council from 1973 to 1976, 
and 1980 to 1983. Similarly, although he published his first major paper in the 1959 
Numismatic Chronicle, it was not until 1983 that he became a Fellow of the Royal 
Numismatic Society. At the end of 1986 he joined the Crystal Palace Foundation, highly 
appropriate for one so knowledgeable about the numismatic by-products of the 1851 and 
1862 exhibitions. 

His Catholic faith was important to him. He kept in regular contact with his local 
historically-minded curate and assembled a group of Catholic medals associated with 
schools he knew or with which he had some connection. 

As with his work, his faith may have contributed to the complexity of his character. It 
ought to be mentioned, in case it led to omissions in what he published, that, after the 
murder of Lord Mountbatten, he felt compelled to sever relations with all Irish people. 

He could take strong views - he was worried about Puritans and refused to acquire a 
medal because the restaurant depicted catered for freemasons; fulsome in his encou- 
ragement of the publication of research if matching his own high standards even if, 
necessarily, it was incomplete, he was scathing of superficiality, or lack of acknowl- 
edgement of, or knowledge of, existing studies. 

Roy lived in South Croydon until 1982, when he moved to Rottingdean. To those who 
could not visit him he was readily accessible by pen or telephone. To visitors, telephone 
callers and correspondents, his intimate knowledge of his sources and remarkable student’s 
library were impressive. His books, notes, and, more important, the relevant material to 
the specific query were always immediately to hand. 

Roy probably pioneered for numismatics the disciplined exploitation of local directories, 
use of registered designs and other nineteenth-century sources. Hence the immense labour 
and detail of his works such as ‘To Hanover’ medalets (1959), ‘Minor products of British 
nineteenth-century diesinking’ {I960), ‘Advertisement imitations of “Spade” guineas’ 
(1963 et seq), ‘Four Studies of British metallic tickets’ (1975) and ‘Birmingham public 
houses which issued checks’ (1978). His meticulous and major investigation of nineteenth- 
century makers (1960 et seq) is, happily, to be published in one accessible volume. 

His contributions are much greater than his principal articles and books, as will be seen 
from the bibliography below. Those who acknowledged the assistance of Roy Hawkins 
range from Fred Pridmore on British Commonwealth Coinage, George Fuld and Russell 
Rulau on United States tokens, Robert Bell on Unofficial Farthings, Granvyl Hulse on 
Lebanese and Ethiopian coinage, and even Christopher Blunt on Cuerdale. 

Less tangible but no less valuable are the files of correspondence and notes of telephone 
conversations held by his many friends and fellow numismatists, not to mention the 
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unrecorded conversations in the pub after British Numismatic Society meetings. So many 
found him an obvious source for such a wide span of information, ranging from minor 
European coinages to French mining tickets, railway history, Latin American tokens and 
latterly, the paranumismatica of Brighton. His correspondence was immense, and disci- 
plined - his normal practice was to reply by return. Closer examination of this correspond- 
ence, full of footnotes and postscripts, packed with information and impossible to hie other 
than by author, shows his love of languages and of words. The latter he indulged daily in 
The Times crossword and, more generally one remembers his concern at the mis-spelling 
or mis-use of words, even in The Times'. Coupled with his whimsical humour, this led to 
gems such as the free translation of a well-known American dealer’s name as a 'well-heeled 
Dook’ (Rich Hartzog). He could not resist challenges such as nineteenth-century discs 
bearing initials - telephone calls were often of a ‘Eureka’ nature, proudly proclaiming a 
solution, seeking views on a solution, or posing further problems. 

Fortunately, Roy’s research notes and correspondence arc destined for Birmingham 
City Museum, so this wealth of material will be available to a wider audience. 

At our March 1987 meeting, our president Hugh Pagan said that Roy Flawkins would be 
missed as a friend and as a scholar. Long after his friends have passed on, his work will 
guide generations of numi.smatists to come. His masterpiece now in preparation for 
publication will be a most fitting memorial; it is tragic that he did not live to see it on the 
bookshelves. 

J. G. SCOTT 
R. H. THOMPSON 


PUBLICATIONS OF R. N. P. HAWKINS 


It is hoped that the main publications have been 
found; but there might have been more, for example, 
than the one letter in Coins and Medals. They are 
divided into A, Primary publications; B, Exhibitions, 
letters, notes and queries, identified contributions to 
the work of others; and C, Reviews. The following 
additional abbreviations are employed: 

LNCNL News Letter - London Numismatic Club 
PCSGB Bulletin of the Pub Check Study Group 
TAMSJ Journal of the Tokan and Medal Society 
TCSB Bulletin - Token Corresponding Society 


A. PRIMARY PUBLICATIONS 

‘Ferdinand de Bourbon [king of the Two Sicilies 
1 7.59-1 82.-))'. Li\CNL 1(9), June 1950, 87-9. 

‘Coinage of the French West Indies’, LNCNL 1(14), 
Sept. 1951. 169-71. 

‘Liards’. LNCNL 2(2), Nov. 1953, 20-1. 

'Coins of the Dutch overseas territories', LNCNL 
2(9), Sept. 19,55, I2f>-9. 

'Frozen dates, etc.', LNCNL 2(9), Sept. 1955, 1.34-5. 

‘This and that; [broad rimmed copper, and groups of 
long reigns)', LNCNL 2(13), Sept. 1956, 188-90. 

■"To Hanover" 1837 and similar card counters’, 
LNCNI. 2(17), Sept, 1957, 2.57-60. [See also NC 
1959]. 


‘The heavy copper series of Portugal and colonies, 
and how to identify which territory’, LNCNL 3(1), 
Sept. 19.58, 1-13. 

‘Minor products of British 19th-centurv dicsinking’, 
LNCNL 3(4). June 1959, 6,3-9. [See also BNJ 
I960). 

•English calendar medals’. LNCNL 3(5), Sept. 1959, 
88 . 

‘"To Hanover" counters'. NCT 19 (1959). 203-30, pi. 
xix. 

‘Another bird countermark’, NCirc 68 (1960), 238. 
‘Minor products of British nineteenth-centurv' dic- 
sinking’, BNJ ,30(1) (1960), 174-87. 

[Dictionary of makers of British nineteenth-century 
metallic tickets and checks. Part I; Birmingham 
makers], ‘Dictionary of Birmingham makers of 
metallic tickets, checks and counters during the 
middle and latter parts of the 19th centurv’. SCMB 
(1960), 93-7, 140-3, 180-3 , 228-,33. 310- 14, 
406-10. [Layout of Batty’s work (vols. i and ii), 

408- 9; Notes on the manufacturing trades involved 
and the streets where the makers congregated, 

409- 10.] 

— Some corrections, SCMB (1965), .3.34-5. 

- - Supplement I, .SCMB (1970), ,39-47, 12.3-9. 
--Supplement II. SCMB (W7l), 138-9. 288-9, 362. 

404-5, 448-51. 

--Supplement III. SCMB (1976). .3.50-4. ,381-90. 
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- ‘Part II: Makers other than at Birmingham or 
London', SCMB (1966), 194-8, 292-1; (1967), 9, 
145-7, 

- - Supplement I, SCMB (1973), 250-3, 286-91, 

- ‘Part III: Makers in the London area’, SCMB 
(1968), 56-9, 91-5, 129-30, 169-72, 208-10, 
247-51, 386, [Dating of makers by deduction of one 
year from titular dates of directories introduced, 
56.) 

- Supplement 1, SCMB (1974), 2-6, 41-4, 77-82, 

- Index, rCSB 2(8), July 1975, 146-53, 

[Coins struck at exhibitions[, LNCNL 3(13), Sept. 
1961, 187-8. 

'A box of counters’, SCMB (1963), 3-4, 

‘Catalogue of the advertisement imitations of "spade" 
guineas and their halves’, BNJ 32 (1963), 174-219, 
pi. xii. 

- Supplement I, BNJ 34 (1965). 149-61. 

-Supplement II, BNJ 31 (1968), 146-57. 

-Supplement III, BNJ 53 (1983), 160-75. 

[The Spanish couniermarked copper coinage], 
LNCNL 4(4&5 i.e. 5&6), Dec. 1964, 64-71. 
[Chronology of minted copper to 1700; 
countermarking 1602-64. j 

[An apparently unpublished ticket of H.A. & Co., 
Nether Hall Furnace], LNCNL 4(15), March 1967, 
145-8, [Attributed to Henry Aglionby of Nunnery, 
Cumberland,] 

‘The Wanstead House passes’, by R.N.P. Hawkins 
and D.G. Punshon, NCirc 75 (1967), 166. 

‘‘‘Venice at Olympia’’ checks’; ‘Price’s Patent Candle 
Co, Ltd. ticket and check', LNCNL 4(20)/5(l&2), 
June/Dec, 1968, 209-10. 

‘British nineteenth-century trade checks’, LNCNL 
5(5), Sept, 1969, 46-52. 

‘Hairdressers’ checks’, TCSB 1(2), Dec, 1971, 22-7, 

- Supplement, TCSB 1(8), Dec, 1972/Jan, 1973, 
181-2. ]See also Four Studies, 1975.] 

‘School tokens for quantities of merit marks’, TCSB 
1(3), March 1972, 51-61. 

- Supplement, TCSB 1(8), Dec. 1972/Jan. 1973, 
183-4. ]See also Four Studies, 1975,] 

‘Ticket of a London shipbuilding yard’, TCSB 1(8), 
Dec. 1972/Jan. 1973, 171-3. 

- Correction and addition, TCSB 1(10), May/June 
1973, 216. [See also Four Studies, 1975.] 

‘Some London trade tickets of the lS20s-lS50s', 
LNCNL 5(20), autumn 1973, 307-10. ]Dr Eady; 
I.E. Sparrow; T. Pryce; J, Hayward; J. Green; East 
India Company; Lewis; Lloyd & Co,; P, Madure; 
silk mercers; Ford; Thornton & Killick; L. Silber- 
berg; Romanis; J. Smith.] 

‘Two colliery tickets of Ayrshire’, NCirc 81 (1973), 
380-2, [H. B., arms of Boyd or Kilmarnock; 
Corshouse ship ticket. See also NCirc (1974) (Sec- 
tion B).] 

‘The tickets of Middlebrook’s Museum, London’, 
TCSB 2(2), Jan. /Feb. 1974, 26-8. 

‘Trade tickets of silk mercers in St Paul’s Churchyard, 
London’, TCSB 2(3), March/April 1974, 42-5. 

Four studies of British metallic tickets and commercial 


checks of the J9th-20th centuries, Doris Stock well 
memorial papers, 2 (London', 1975). [3], 62pp. 
[School counters for marks of merit; Tickets of a 
shipbuilding firm at London Docks; Birmingham- 
made bagatelle tables depicted on checks of public 
houses; Accounting checks used in barbers’ 
saloons.] 

— Amendment list no. 1, TCSB 2(12), Dec. 1976, 
229-32. 

Guide list of public houses aitd beer shops and their 
proprietors featured on uietallic checks issued u'ilhiit 
IS30-1910 in Birmingham and Smethwick (Bir- 
mingham, 1978 i.e, 1979). 129pp. JCover title 
‘Public house checks of Birmingham and 
Smethwick’,] 

‘District names on Birmingham checks'. TCSB 3(2), 
Dec. 1978. 27-8. 

'Concurrent forgeries, 1720-1850, of British coinage': 
[reported] by David Fish, Caesaromagus (Essex 
Numismatic Society), B.A.N.S, Congress edition, 
1979, 15-20. 

‘An unpublished token of Matacong Island, Sierra 
Leone’, NCirc 90 (1982), 6; 91 (1983), 301, 

‘A hoard of uncirculated forged George III shillings’, 
SCMB (1985), 237-8, 

— Correction, SCMB (1985) 277. 

‘Catalogue of Leicestershire tickets, checks and 
passes ]i,e, Leicestershire Museums, Cara/ogue of 

the collection of tickets, checks and passes by 

Antony Gunstone]: attributions and corrections', 
compiled from collectors' advice, PCSGB no. 9, 
June 1986, 29-31. 

‘Further comments on the Leicester catalogue', 
PCSGB no. 10, Sept. 1986, 18-19. 

‘Tiger Tunnel (1916)’, SCMB (1986), 95-7. 

'A mould for counterfeit George III shillings', SCMB 
(1986), 171. 

‘Dates of English calendar medals bearing makers' 
signatures’. SCMB (1986), 172-3. 

‘The guinea ticket of a Crown & Anchor tavern', 
SCMB (1986). 292-3. 

‘Signed English calendar medals’, SCMB (1987), 7-8. 


B. EXHIBITIONS, LETTERS, NOTES AND 
QUERIES, IDENTIFIED CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
THE WORK OF OTHERS 

‘A good Eur[o]pean’, LNCNL 1(3), Nov. 1948, 24-5, 
]On post-mediaeval European copper coins.] 
‘Colonial fractions of dollar’, SCMB (1949), 14. 

‘A box thaler’, LNCNL 1(11), Dec, 1950, 121, 
‘Marks on cupro-nickel coins’, SCMB (1951), 195, 
‘Czechoslovakian coins’, SCMB (1953), 455. 

[‘Portus et ara tuis’ medal by Halliday unidentified], 
NCirc 63 (1955), col. 476. 

‘"Portus et ara tuis’’ Jmedal to commemorate Ply- 
mouth Dock being renamed Devonport, 1824]’, 
NCirc 64 (1956), col. 12. 

[Public-house checks of the Phoenix, Smith Street. 
Chelsea], LNCNL 3(17), Sept, 1962, 250, 
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— Errata, LNCNL 3(18), Dec. l%2, 272. 

'The coinage of the Bonaparte family', SCMB (1962), 
428. 

[Royal Ordnance Factory check, O.F.C.F.4. . . .], 
NCirc 71 (1963), 6. 

[Earls Court Great Wheel medals), NCirc 71 (1963), 
6 . 

[Earls Court Great Wheel medal bv Grueber], NCirc 
71 (1963). 25. 

[Tinian island], NCirc 7\ (1963), 100. 

[Stone & Ball countcrstamp], TAMSJ 3(3), June/ 
Aug. 1963, 89. 

[Australia], NCirc 72 (1964), 23. 

'Manchester Museum; [continental coins; a corrcc- 
tion]'. Coins and Medals, 3(7), July 1966, 443. 
'Tokens of Uganda', NCirc 74 (1966). 68. 

‘Barbers' checks’, SCMB (1968), 176-7. 

'An Irish coin weight dated 1670"; 'A sketch of a 
17th-century token in the collection of Major Prid- 
more . . . [naming] S' James Collett . . . 1700', BW 
37 (1968), 212-13. 

[Tokens, mainly plastic, from South America], 
LNCNL 5(5), Sept. 1969, 45. 

■Hyam Hyams', SCMB (1969), 282-3. 

[Mozambique onga 1843, countermarked 1851], 
NCirc 78 (1970), 146. 

[Grayficid Colliery], TCSB 1(1), [Oct. 1971], 16. 
(N&O 4) 

‘Meadow Hall [ironworks]’; [The three W'olf Lauf- 
fers]; [St Helena Pleasure Gardens]; [Newington 
Parochial .Schools), TCSB 1(2), Dec. 1971, .3'^9. 
(N&Q 5. 7. 9. 10) 

[Little Blighter]; 'Advertisement medaletsof W.D. & 
H.O. Wills Ltd.’, TCSB 1(2), Dec. 1971, 41-2. 
(N&O 21, 23) 

[Latin American plastic tokens], TCSB 1(3). March 

1972. 62-3. (N&Q 28) 

[Paris. Pont Neuf jetton]; [Aluminium rings]; [Peace 
Penny); [Aesop jettons by Loos]; [Royal family 
mini-medals]; [‘Drink with joy', Cologne 1730], 
TCSB 1(6), Aug. 1972. 1.32-5. '(N&O 38, 48. 51b. 
51c, 5-3-4. 55) 

'Bean's Grand Promenade, Albemarle Street'; 
‘lledlev. Swan & Co.', TCSB 1(8), Dec. 1972/Jan. 

1973, 187-8. (N&O 72. 73) 

[T. Johnson, 1. Perrins. ‘Bella, horrida bella']; 
[Arthur Fenwick]; [Monkeyv’elephant]; [Jennison's 
Zoological Gardens); ['Admit' 1817); [Cabbage 
Society]; [I’rofessor Andre's Alpine Choir]; ‘Wind- 
mill Hill'. TCSB 1(10), May/June 1973. 2.3(K3. 
(N&O 64, 67, 75. 77, 79. 81. 84b, 84i) 

■Polhemus countermark', TCSB 1( 1 1), July 1973. 256. 
(N&O 82) 

‘“Drink with jov", [Cologne I73()[‘, TCSB 1(12), 
Aug./Sept. 1973. 279-80^ (N&O 55) 

[Corshouse ship ticket], NCirc 82 (1974). 12. 

[G. May, Greys Farm]; [Colliers Rents Children's 
Dinner]; [Waterloo Ilouse], TCSB 2(3). March/ 
April 1974. 50-5. (N&O 90b. 94. 1 13) 


'City of London Brewery', TCSB 2(4), May./Iulv 
1974, 76-7. (N&O 101) 

‘Ally Slopcr', TCSB 2(5/6), Nov./Dec. 1974, 108. 
(N&O 125) 

[Contributions], in Unofficial farthings 1820-1870, by 
R.C. Bell. London, 1975. 

[Ogee, haircutting], SCMB (1975), 12. 

‘Ally Sloper'; ‘Regiment Weekly'; 'D.F./DG 
[communion token]'; ‘Tea pieces'; ‘Concert 
tickets’; 'Middlesex Id. token, Mihell', TCSB 2(7), 
May 1975, 136-40. (N&O 125, 127. 1.36, 137, 138, 
151) 

'T.W. Joyner pub check’; 'Denham A.B. hotel 
check’, rCSB 2(8), July 1975, 156. (N&O 154a. 
154b) 

‘Sena . . . Sugar Estates Ltd.’; ‘Darien Gold Mining 
Co. Ltd.’. TCSB 2(9). .Sept. 1975, 176-7. (N&O 
163. 165) 

'The Egyptian coinage 1855-1914’, NCirc 86 (1978), 
366-7. 

[Santo Domingo cuartos counterstamped with the 
'Anchor' stamp], NCirc 86 (1978), 422. 

[Origin of ‘ackers’], NCirc 86 (1978), 530. 

‘Bottom Gate Co-op'; ‘G.D. [“Praemio et poena 
conservator respublica"]’, TCSB 3(2), Dec. 1978. 
36. .39. (N&O 140. 204) 

■The first British “Coin Day”', SCMB (1979), 158. 

■Information requested: [initials K.P. on Kettle copy 
of U.S. gold, 1803]', TAMSJ 19(1), Feb. 1979, 
48. 

'Additional listings [of RDI Co. tokens]’, TAMSJ 
19(4). Aug. 1979, 156. 

'View from abroad: [the significance of “July 1868” on 
an American game counter]’, TAMSJ 20(5), Oct. 
1980, 186. 

'Two unrecognized colliery tickets of Cumberland’. 
,VC/>c89 (1981). 124-5. 

‘“Grasshopper tea" and “London Road'”, SCMB 
(1982), 291, 370. 

'The purpose and use of public-house checks, 
Appendix 1: Numismatic nomenclature used by 
Birmingham makers for the discs they produced 
. . BNJ 52 (1982), 229-30. 

‘A foreign enterprise of John Wilkinson, ironmaster’, 
NCirc 9\ (198-3), 120-1. 

‘Clark's patent lamps', SCMB (1983). 40. 

'MAXIMUS &c.’, TCSB 4(4), autumn/winter 1985/6, 
35-6. 

[The Tiger, 47 Church St., Birmingham]. PCSGB no. 
9. June 1986. 28. 

‘Comment on Sydenham Hotel . . .'. PCSGB no. 10, 
Sept. 1986, 19. 

‘A. Gilbert, fruiterer'; ‘John Jennings, grocer'; ‘Clay- 
brookc'; 'OBRA DE SAN PEDRO DE REUS', 
TCSB 4(6), [winter 1986], .34-5. 

‘Abstract of orders for amusement machine lokens 
from order books of The Mint. Birmingham. Ltd., 
1925-28'. in British machine tokens, [by] Ralph 
Hayes, Supplement no. 2. Alton. 1987. pp. [2-3]. 
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C. REVIEWS 

New illustrated manual of the current gold and silver 
coins of all civilized nations of the globe, by H.P. 
Skelton, c.1862. LNCNL 1(17), June 1952, 205-6. 

The copper coins of India, Parts 1 and II, and Modern 
copper coins: Muhammadan States, by W.H. Val- 
entine, LNCNL 2(2), Nov. 1953. 23-4. 


History of nickel coinage, by F. R. Barton, 1926, 
LNCNL 2(2), Nov. 1953, 29-30. [Review entitled 
‘Nickel coinage alloys'.] 

Histoire monetaire el numismatkiiic conlemporaine, I, 
by Jean Mazard, NC 7th ser. 5 (1965), 270-5. 

Silver medals, badges and trophies from schools in the 
British Isles 1550-1850, by M. E. Grimshaw, BNJ 
51 (1981), 207. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
BRITISH NUMISMATIC SOCIETY, 1987 


The President, Mr Pagan, was in the chair at all 
meetings, these being held at the Warburg Institute. 

On 27 January, the President announced that Mr 
Mark Blackburn had been obliged to resign his office 
as Production Editor, owing to ill health. Council 
were appointing Dr Barrie Cook to succeed him. Dr 

C. E. Challils read a paper entitled ‘Llantrisant and the 
making of the New Royal Mint’. 

On 24 February, Dr Donal Bateson, Mr Ellis Bor, 
and Mr James L. Morton were elected to Ordinary 
Membership, and Mr S. J. McKeown and Mr Richard 
Shipley were elected to Junior Membership. Mr Ship- 
ley was formally admitted to Junior Membership. Dr 

D. M. Metcalf read a paper entitled ‘Portrait coins of 
Athelstan from the Forum Hoard: co-operation 
between die cutting centres in Southern England’. 

On 24 March, the President announced the death of 
Mr Roy Hawkins. Mr Craig P. Barclay and Mr Roger 
Bland were elected to Ordinary Membership. Mr 
Colm Gallagher read a paper entitled ‘The circulation 
of foreign coins in Ireland, 1605-1750’. 

On 30 April, the President announced that the 
Librarian, Mr John Brand wished to retire from 
office. Council had appointed Mr Roger Bland to 
succeed him. The President expressed the thanks of 
members to Mr Brand for his services. Dr Melinda 
Mays read a paper entitled ‘The Iceni, a survey of 
recent developments’. 

On 26 May, Mr John Michael Ferrett was elected to 
Ordinary Membership. Mr Craig P. Barclay was 
formally admitted to Ordinary Membership. The 
President presented the Sandford Saltus Medal to Mrs 
Joan Murray. He spoke about her outstanding work 
on the Scottish coinage, in conjunction with her late 
husband. Colonel Murray, and also Dr Ian Stewart; 
and he read out the congratulations from Dr Stewart, 
who was unable to be present. Dr Peter Spufford read 
a paper entitled ‘The mints and e.xchanges in the 
thirteenth century’. 

On 24 June, Mr David Baum and Mr John Steane 
were elected to Ordinary Membership, and Mr 
Andrew Vaughan-Payne to Junior Membership. Mr 
Stewart Lyon exhibited an Anglo-Saxon gold solidus, 
found near Minster, Isle of Sheppey, in December, 
1984. Mr T. G. Webb-Ware read a paper on the 
coinage of Richard III. 

On 22 September, Dr Anthony Stein, Mr Ronald 
Thomas, and Mr N. F. Wiejer were elected to Ordi- 
nary Membership. Mr Robert Thompson read a 
paper on the Witham token hoard. 


On 27 October, Mr D. Bailey, Mr Nicholas 
Holmes, Mr Bernard Klavir, Mr Robert Ian Lamont, 
Mr John Spring, and the Art Gallery and Museum, 
Aberdeen, were elected to Ordinary Membership. Mr 
Spring was formally admitted to Ordinary Member- 
ship. Miss Marion Archibald read a paper entitled 
‘The Barsham Hoard of /Ethelred IF. 

At the Anniversary Meeting, on 24 November, the 
President announced the death of our Vice-President, 
former President, and Honorary Member, Mr Christo- 
pher Blunt, and asked members to rise. After speaking 
of his outstanding services to numismatic science, the 
President put the following motion to members: ‘That 
the British Numismatic Society desires to record its 
sincere regret at the death of Christopher Evelyn 
Blunt, President of the Society from 1946 to 1950, a 
Vice-President of the Society since 1955, and an Editor 
of the British Numismatic Journal from 1936 to 1971; 
expresses its appreciation of his unrivalled services to 
the Society over a period of over half a century; and 
conveys its deep sympathy to his family in their loss’. 
The motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr Ken Bernard and Mr Ross George Blakey were 
elected to Ordinary Membership. 

The following Officers and Council were elected for 
1988: 

President: H. E. Pagan, MA, FSA 
Vice-Presidents: G. V. Doubleday; C. S. S. Lyon, 
MA, FSA, FIA; H. Schneider; B. H. I. H. Ste- 
wart, RD, MA, DLitt, FRS Ed, FBA, FSA, FSA 
Scot, MP; P. Woodhead, FSA 
Director: G. P. Dyer, BSc 
Treasurer: T. G. Webb-Ware, MA, ACA 
Secretary: W. Slay ter 
Librarian: R. Bland, BA 

Editors: C. E. Challis, BA, PhD, FR HistS, FSA; 
B. J. Cook, BA, PhD 

Council: J. Bispham; M. J. Bonser; C. Eimer; D. 
Fearon; W. A. D. Freeman, PhD; M. E. P. Jones, 
MA; Miss M. Mays, MA, DPhil; J. Porteous, MA, 
FSA; D. Sellwood, MSc; CE, MI Mech Eng; 
P. E. F. Scott, MA, FSA Scot; R. H. Thompson, 
ALA 

Council’s proposals that the subscriptions for 1988 
should remain unchanged at £18 for Ordinary Mem- 
bers, and £7.50 for Junior Members were adopted. 
The President, Mr H. E. Pagan, delivered his Presi- 
dential Address. 



REPORT OF THE AUDITOR 
TO THE MEMBERS OF 
THE BRITISH NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 


I have audited the Balance Sheet and Income and Expenditure Account by reference to the books and records of the Society 
and supporting information and explanations. 

In my opinion these financial statements arc in accordance with those records and correctly show the state of the Society's 
Fund as at 31 October 1986 and of the Surplus of Income over Expenditure for the year ended on that date. 

22 September 1987 R. A. MERSON. FCA 

Honorary Auditor 


Balance Sheet as at 31 October 1986 


1985 1986 


£ 

£ 

GENERAL PURPOSES FUND 

£ 

£ 

10,485 


Balance at 1 November 1985 

Add: Excess of Income over 


13.177 

2,692 


Expenditure for the year 


2,486 

£13,777 


Surplus carried forward 


£15.663 



Represented by: 

ASSETS 

Library and Furniture at cost 



160 


less amounts written off 


160 

250 


Stock of Books and Photographs 


188 

2,164 


Sundry Debtors 

Investments at cost 


1,732 

6,000 


Chartered Trust Pic deposit 

Cash at Bankers and in Hand 


6,000 

25,956 


Bank - Deposit Accounts 

33, OCX) 


1,309 


Current Account 

393 






33.393 

35,839 

335 

Less LIABILITIES 

J. Sanford Saltus Medal Fund 

484 

41.473 


167 

Schneider Research Fund 

167 



- 

Linecar Fund 

5,000 



122 

Subscriptions received in advance 

168 



1,138 

Sundry Creditors and Outstanding Charges 

695 



20,900 

Creditors and provisions for Journals 

19,296 


22,662 




25,810 

£13,177 




£15,663 





REPORT OF THE AUDITORS 






Income and Expenditure Account 
for the year ended 31 October 1986 





1985 



1986 


£ 

£ 

INCOME 


£ 

£ 



Subscriptions and Entrance 






Fees received for 1986 




8,547 


and earlier years 



8,403 

3,366 


Interest received 



3,682 

575 


Income Tax recoverable 



- 

367 


Donations 

Sale of Publications: 



241 

1,469 


Backnumbers 


498 


667 


Photographs 


282 


- 


Carausius & Allectus 


459 







1,239 

14,991 

150 

Less: EXPENDITURE 

Sanford Saltus Medal 


150 

13,565 


602 

Printing, Postage and Stationery 


596 



321 

Library - Purchases 

313 




172 

Binding 

200 




123 

Insurance 

123 

636 



325 

Storage of Publications 


195 



346 

Audit and Accountancy Fees 


- 



531 

Photographs 


218 



_ 

Carausius & Allectus 


288 



133 

Sundries 


234 



- 

Net Cost of Congress Reception 


475 



2,703 

British Numismatic Journal 56 


2,792 



9,800 

Provision towards cost 

Less: Overprovision for prior 

9,250 




(46) 

Journals 

Less: Proceeds from sale of 

963 





Typewriter 

- 







8,287 


12,299 





11,079 

£ 2,692 


EXCESS OF INCOME OVER EXPENDITURE 



£ 2,486 



PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 1987 


H. E. PAGAN 


[As the text of this address indicates, the President had paid tribute at an earlier point in the Annual General 
Meeting to the Society's Vice-President and past President, Christopher Evelyn Blunt, who had died on 20 
November 1987, at the age of eighty-three. This explains the absence of any tribute to him in the Address itself, 
but those who would wish to have a sense of the loss felt by the Society collectively at the death of its most 
distinguished and best loved member should turn to the obituary notice by Dr B. H. I. H. Stewart elsewhere in 
this volume and to the obituary notices by various hands which appeared in The Times, The Ineiependem . 
Spink’s Numismatic Circular, etc.] 

This is our eighty-third anniversary meeting and the fourth at which 1 have addressed you as President, 
During the year we have elected twenty-two new members and this means that our membership again shows a 
small net gain, for it stands tonight, allowing for two deaths, five resignations and seven members whom we 
have just amoved, at 512. 383 of these are ordinary members, seven are junior members and the rest are 
institutions. 

1 have spoken already of the death of our Vice-President and past President, Christopher Blunt, and the only 
other death of a member during the year was that of Roy Hawkins, a member of the Society since 1965, who 
died suddenly on 6 March aged sixty-nine. He served two terms on our Council, from 1973 to 1976 and again 
from 1980 to 1983. and he will be remembered by many of us as a friend as well as a fellow numismatist. His 
main numismatic interest lay in the coin-like advertisement tickets, checks and passes produced in great variety 
from early in the nineteenth century onwards. His publications on the series commenced with a very useful note 
on the ‘“To Hanover” Counters’, which appeared in the Numismatic Chronicle for 1959, shortly followed by an 
article in our own Journal on ‘Minor Products of British Nineteenth-century Diesinking’. It was however his 
'Dictionary of Makers of British Nineteenth-century Metallic Tickets and Checks’, published in issues of 
Seaby’s Bulletin from 1960 onwards, with his ‘Catalogue of the Advertisement Imitations of ‘Spade’ Guineas 
and their Halves’, published in owr Journal for 1963, with supplements in 1965. 1968 and 1983, that revealed to 
us and to a wider public how much could be done to elucidate the many obscure inscriptions and initials that 
appear on these pieces by reference to local directories and to other sources of that nature. He was the first 
researcher on the series to make systematic use of this sort of evidence and he was always glad to pass on to 
others any discoveries relevant to their own fields of research. Roy was not one to push himself forward - it 
took time to persuade him to join our Society and he was not elected a Fellow of our sister Society until after his 
retirement from the civil service - but he was by nature friendly and approachable, and I should record here 
that his oldest numismatic friendship was with our late President, Stuart Rigold, with whom he had served in 
the Intelligence Corps during the Second World War. 

There have been two changes during the year among our officers and editors. At the beginning of the year 
Mark Blackburn, who had been joint editor of DNJ since the end of 1983, expressed the wish to be relieved of 
his responsibilities, and he has been succeeded by Dr Barrie Cook of the Department of Coins and Medals at 
the British Museum. We are grateful to Mr Blackburn for his services as editor, and most of all for persuading 
us in 1984 that it was practicable to revert to having BNJ properly printed. 

In the summer our Librarian, John Brand, also expressed the wish to step down, bringing to an end a period 
of eleven years for which he had served as one of the Society’s executive officers, first as Director, then as 
President and latterly in charge of our library. At the same time he ceased to be a member of Council, on which 
he had served, with one short break, since 1963, and we shall miss his experience and his keen concern for the 
interests of the Society. 

Our new Librarian, Roger Bland, is, like Dr Cook, a member of the staff of the British Museum, and he is 
also the grandson of our late and much respected colleague and Medallist, Francis Elmore Jones. 

Of our other officers our Secretary gets first mention tonight, for this evening is the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the night Wilfrid Slayter was first elected as our Secretary in November 1962. He has now been Secretary for 
over a quarter of the period during which our Society has existed, and f myself cannot remember a time when 
he was not our Secretary. By 1967, when he had only held the post for five years, he had already become so 
familiar and valued a colleague that Stewart Lyon, in his Presidential Address for that year, was led to remark, 
with quite astonishing foresight, that ‘Presidents come, and Presidents go, but Slayter goes on for ever’, A 
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generation has passed since then and I know that I speak for us all when 1 say that our Society has been 
fortunate indeed to have had a Secretary who has served us so well, so loyally and so unselfishly for so long. 

Our Director, Graham Dyer, as usual arranged an excellent programme of lectures during the year, ranging 
chronologically from a paper by Dr Melinda Mays on the coinage of the Iceni to one by Dr Challis on the new 
Royal Mint at Llantrisant. We were particularly pleased to have Dr Peter Spufford as our speaker on the 
evening of the Council Sherry Party. At the same meeting 1 had the pleasure of presenting the Society's John 
Sanford Saltus gold medal to Mrs Joan Murray for her research into the later mediaeval coinage of Scotland. 
This was the first time that we have awarded our medal solely for research into the Scottish coinage, and I hope 
that it will he taken as a sign that although our meetings take place in London the coinages of Scotland and 
Ireland are no less our province than the coinage of England. 

Our Treasurer, Tim Wehb-Ware, has again managed our finances very capably and the strength of our 
Society’s current financial position can be judged from the fact that whereas on 31 October 1980 our Society’s 
liabilities were £400 greater than its assets, our surplus of assets over liabilities at 31 October 1986 stood at 
£15,663. In 1987 we shall not add as much to our reserves as we did in 1986, but there is certainly no immediate 
prospect of us having to increase the level of the subscription, which has now stood unchanged at £18 since 1 
January 1981 and represents better value for money with every year that passes. 

That is not to say that we should be complacent about our finances, for we are still heavily dependent on our 
subscription income, and we did indeed suffer an unexpected blow during the year when the Inland Revenue 
informed us that the covenant scheme that we have operated successfully for many years was invalid and that 
we can no longer hope to recover the income lax involved. We are not necessarily reconciled to this situation, 
for our covenant scheme does not differ from that operated without challenge by other learned societies, but 
Council has concluded that our resources arc not sufficient to fight this ruling on our own, and we must await 
the result of a future test case. 

I have also to thank Dr Challis and his editorial colleagues for volume 55 of our Journal, which to my mind 
was one of the best volumes that we have had for a long time, and for the progress which they are making with 
volume 56. which we hope to receive in the New Year. 

Finally, members will have noticed that our V'ice-President Ian Stewart has been promoted to the position of 
Minister of State for the Armed Forces in Her Majesty’s Government. 1 am pleased to say that notwithstanding 
his ministerial responsibilities he has accepted our invitation to deliver the first Howard Linecar lecture at our 
October meeting next year; as I reported in 1986, w'e intend to use the sum of £5000 which the Society received 
from Howard Linecar’s estate to provide an endowment for a biennial lecture in Mr L.inecar s memory, as he 
himself wished. 

In the wider numismatic world, 1987 has been a year of comparative calm and the excitements have not been 
Congresses but coin sales, notably those of the Scottish coins collected by our late Honorary Member, 
Lieut-Col J. K. R. Murray, and of the .Anglo-Saxon coins amassed in the 1940s and 1950s by Gordon 
Doublcday, who is now our senior Vice-President. A very recent sale was that at Glendinings on 4 November 
of a hoard of coins of the later types of Henry I and of the first type of Stephen, evidently discovered in 
northern France in the not too distant past; the catalogue, although good, will not quite do as a definitive 
publication, for there was insufficient time before the sale to identify the less legible specimens, and I hope that 
the hoard can be written up properly in our Journal. 

In this connection it is satisfactory to note that a full photographic record of the coins has been made, as 1 
believe should now be done with all English treasure trove coin hoards, apart from those predominantly 
composed of coins struck after 1820. I understand from Miss Archibald and Dr Cook that it is now normal 
pr actice to make a photographic r ecor d of mediaeval treasure trove coin hoards, and it should not therefore be 
long before Elizabethatr aird Civil War hoards get the same treatmerrt. Members nray like to know that the 
Department of Coins and Medals at the British Museum holds photographs of various unpublished or partly 
published hoards, notably those from Prcstwich. Lincoln and Colchester, and no doubt would be glad to allow 
serious students to corrsult them. 

This leads me to a more general observation. Back in 1966 Stewart Lyon chose as the theme for the second 
part of his Presidential Address the words "Consultation in Research’, and he made a series of very sensible 
remarks about the need for close contact between amateur and professional scholars, and between scholars 
working in different but related fields. I am not going to cover the same ground tonight, but I think that 
collectively we trumismatists are still sometimes at fault in not making relevant informatiorr ;iv;iilable to those 
who may need it; this is not because we consciously wish to withhold it. but because it does not occur to us to 
volunteer it. and I mention this trow because it has a relevance to sonrething that the British Numismatic 
Society might do. 

For many years now the main vehicles of communication between those numismatists who take a scholarly 
interest in British numismatics have been the columns of Spink’s Nuini.sntalic Circular and Scahy'.s Coin and 
Medal Bulletin, but circumstances change, and we might well now give thought to our Society publishing some 
form of regular newsletter, on the model of that produced by the .American Numismatic Society, which would 
serve to advertise our own activities; to provide iirformatron about current numismatic events, discoveries and 
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publications; and even perhaps to carry short notes and correspondence on matters worthy of record but too 
trivial for BNJ . The financial and editorial arrangements that would be necessary would of course need very 
careful consideration, but the costs of a four page, or even eight page, newsletter would not be astronomical, 
and I commend the idea to you in principle, for our Society ought to be playing its part, and to be seen to be 
playing its part, in making sure that those who are seriously interested in studying the coinage of Great Britain 
and Ireland are kept abreast of the news and information that they deserve to have. 

I now come to the year’s list of coin hoards. Mr Besly tells me that there are no hoards from Wales, but from 
Scotland, as Dr David Caldwell informs me, there are the two hoards following: 

Dykebar Hospital, Paisley. 220 silver pennies, deposited in a small earthenware jar. The coins seem mostly 
Edward I-II, but include one or two of David II, They were found scattered in a garden. They have been 
claimed with the pot, and await cleaning. 

Fauldhouse, West Lothian. 178 silver coins, apparently deposited c. 1670-80, There are 38 large continental 
pieces, and the rest are mostly English shillings, half-crowns and sixpences Elizabeth-Charles IT The coins 
were found scattered in the foundations of a house being built. The hoard has been claimed and is in the 
process of being cleaned. 

From England the hoards are as below. I am as ever grateful to Miss Archibald and her colleagues in the 
Department of Coins and Medals for providing me with the list. 

Celtic attd Rotnan Hoards 

Kingsclere, Hampshire, June 1986, 7 AV Galio-Belgic E staters, 1st century BC, 

Whitchurch, Hampshire, Oct. 1987. 34 A V Gallo-Belgic E staters, 108 A V British B staters. 1st century BC 
Snettisham, Norfolk, 31 Mar. 1987. 26 A ‘Norfolk Wolf staters, 5 AV British N staters, 8 AV 'Whaddon 
Chase’ staters, 3 AV uninscribed quarter-staters, 1 AV Icenian coin. Isf century 8C-Ist century AO. 
Ironshill, Hampshire, 14 May 1987, 19 AV British B staters. 1st century BC. 

Cheriton, Hampshire, 24 Jan. 1987. A further 2 AV British Q staters (see 1986 list). 

Winterbourne Monkton, Dorset, July 1987. 21 AR coins of the Durotriges. 1st century AD. 

Howe, Norfolk, Jan. 1986-Apr. 1987. A further 13 AR denarii to Vespasian (AD 69-79), See CHRB IV and 
VI. 

Grinton, nr Reeth, North Yorkshire, Feb. 1987, 36 AR denarii to Antoninus Pius (AD 138-61). 

Blelchley {Magiovinium), Buckinghamshire, Aug. -Sep. 1987. 627 AR denarii to Commodus {AD lSO-92). 
Morton, Derbyshire, Sep. 1987, A further 21 AR denarii to Caracalla (AD 217). (See 1986 list). 

Silchester, Hampshire, Dec. 1986. 51 ARsiliquae and fragments ofsiliquae to Honorius (AD 393-423), with 3 
bronze coins of the fourth century, and 7 Roman rings and fragments of rings. 

Mediaeval and Modern Hoards 

Uncertain site (Kent ?). 14 pennies, cut halfpence and farthings, Stephen types 1-VIL c,H35 or later. 
Brackley, Northants, 15 Nov. 1986 following. 13 ‘Tealby’ pennies of Henry 11, with a silver ring exactly like one 
of those in the Larkhill hoard, 

Canterbury, Kent, IS May 1987. 36 Short Cross pennies and cut halfpence (mostly the latter), (Within a 
miscellaneous group of coins and not certain if all found together; not a T,T, hoard.) 

Ashbourne, Derbyshire, 31 Mar. 1987. 61 pennies Edward I-III. c. 1330s-1340s, 

Rickerby, Cumbria, Nov. 1986. 2072 pennies, halfpennies and farthings Edward I-IIL c. 1350s. 

Spalding, Lincolnshire, Sept. 1986. 6 more to add to 1986 list of nobles of Edward III and Richard 11, Total now 
99 AV. 

Ryhall, Rutland, 23 Feb. 1987. c.3300 silver coins Elizabeth-Charles L c. 1643. 

Thames foreshore, uncertain date (coins found by grandfather of current owner). 48 billon siampees of 1779. 
248 two sou pieces of 1789, French colonial issues. 
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The subject of the second part of my address is the first century of the history of the study 
of our subject in Britain, a period extending from the end of the reign of Queen Elizabeth I 
to the end of the reign of William III, This is not virgin territory, for some of the ground 
was well covered in Michael Grant’s Presidential Address to the Royal Numismatic Society 
in 1954,' but I think that there is some merit in looking at the topic again and I shall in any 
event be looking at the material from a different point of view, for Professor Grant’s 
remarks concentrated on the study of Roman coins while I shall be concentrating on the 
study of post-Roman coins. 

It is not clear from the literature when coin collecting as such first took hold in Britain, 
but Lord Burghley, the principal minister of Queen Elizabeth I, had a collection of coins 
by 1577,- and when William Camden came to revise his book, Britannia, for its third 
edition in 1593 he chose to illustrate it by engravings of four Ancient British coins of 
Cunobelin. By the time the 1600 edition of Britannia appeared Camden was able to 
illustrate many more coins, some of them again Ancient British, the rest Roman, and this 
time he credits them to the collection being formed at the time by Robert Cotton, a young 
man in his late twenties who had once been his pupil and was still his neighbour, and who 
had recently made an archaeological tour with him in the north of England. It may seem 
just a little surprising that Camden began with illustrations of Ancient British coins only 
and that Ancient British coins still occupy a proportionately large amount of space on the 
plates of the 1600 edition, when one considers their relative rarity and the difficulties 
involved in attributing them correctly, but it is not necessary to look far for an explanation, 
for sixteenth-century historical writing gave much attention to pre-Roman rulers in 
Britain, .some .scholars still giving credit to Geoffrey of Monmouth’s fiction that the British 
kings of Caesar's time were descended from immigrants from Troy, and all scholars being 
conscious that the ruling Tudor dynasty came from Wales and was therefore presumptively 
of Celtic rather than Roman, Saxon or Norman stock. 

It was thus not until the antiquary John Speed came to publish his History of Great 
Britain in 1611 that illustrations of Anglo-Saxon and English coins first figure in a printed 
book. Speed was not himself a numismatist, but he was obviously in close touch with 
Robert Cotton, by now a knight and a baronet and a confidant of James I's leading 
minister. Lord Northampton, and Speed describes Cotton as ‘another Philadelphus in 
preserving old monuments and ancient records: whose cabinets were unlocked, & library 
continually set open to my free accesse; and from whence the chiefest garnishments of this 
worke have beenc enlarged and brought . . . coins of gold, silver, alcumy, and copper, of 
the Britaines, Romanes, Saxons, Danes and English’.'^ It was thus that Speed’s book is 
illustrated throughout by woodcuts of coins from Cotton’s collection, selected on the basis 
that there should be an illustration of one coin of each ruler to whom Speed devotes a 
section of his text. This has the automatic effect that Anglo-Saxon coins, struck by many 
short-lived rulers, get a better showing than coins of the period from 1066 to 1603, and 
there are in fact illustrations of thirty-four Anglo-Saxon coins - Speed appears to illustrate 
thirty-five but one coin is illustrated twice over under different reigns - as against only 
twenty-one coins of Norman, Plantagenet and Tudor date put together. 


' M. Gran!, 'Royal Numi.smatic Society. The President’s 
Addrc,ss. Scs,sion f‘)53-4'. tVC 6th set. 14 (l‘).‘i4), i-xv. at 
end. 

- Grant, p. viii, 

’ This aspect of Tudor historiography is admirably treated 
by Sir Thomas Kendrick in his British Antiquity (London. 


19.S0). 

■* J. Speed. The historic of Great Britaine, various edilitins 
1611 onwards, The edition most readily available to the 
preseni writer is that of 1632, in which this description of 
Cotton occurs on an unpaginalcd leaf which, if paginated, 
would be pp 1241-2 of the book. 
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Where the Anglo-Saxon coins are concerned, there exist contemporary lists of that part 
of Cotton’s collection both in the British Library and in a volume of Peiresc’s papers in 
the Museum Meermanno-Westreenianum in The Hague, and there is also a catalogue, 
compiled by Samuel Peggc in 1747, of those coins which still remained in the collection 
when it was acquired for the British Museum in the eighteenth century. 1 am not going to 
discuss the Anglo-Saxon coins in detail, for our Honorary Member Drs Gay Van Der 
Meer has for many years had a paper on the subject in draft form, and it is sufficient to 
say that the coins illustrated by Speed represent only the tip of the iceberg of what was 
evidently a very substantial collection, incorporating a large group of coins of Edward the 
Elder evidently from a hoard, and other smaller groups of coins, e.g, coins of Athelstan I 
of East Anglia and coins of Harold Harefoot and Harthacnut, which no doubt also have 
their origin in some long-forgotten discovery.^ What scholars have not yet grappled with 
is the post-Conquest part of the collection, of which there is a catalogue by Martin 
Folkes.^ 

It is not easy to assess Cotton as a numismatist, for although he was undoubtedly a great 
collector of coins, we lack evidence about his skills in interpreting them, and if, as seems 
likely, he was responsible for telling Speed which coins to illustrate under which reigns, his 
numismatics was very much of a hit-and-miss variety. This can be seen at once from a 
consideration of the coins illustrated for English kings between William I and Edward IV, 
where the coin attributed to William II is a coin of Two Stars type of William I; the coin of 
Henry II is a coin of Pellets and Quatrefoil type of Henry I; the coin of Richard I. with an 
obverse legend seemingly beginning Ricvs, is a double-struck Short Cross coin of class Vb 
or Vc, i.e. a coin of the reign of John; the coin of John, understandably, is Irish; the coin of 
Edward II is a coin of Edward I; the coin of Edward III is a coin of Edward IV; the coin of 
Richard II is Anglo- Gallic; the coins of Henry IV and Henry V are both Calais coins of 
Henry VI; the coin of Henry VI is a sovereign of Henry VIII; and the coin of Edward IV is 
one of those anonymous Three Crown Irish groats which having rested safely under the 
heading Edward IV for some three and a half centuries was reattributed by Michael Dolley 
to the opening months of the reign of Henry VII.^ 

We may, however, underestimate Cotton, for there is just one indication in Speed’s 
book that Cotton’s approach to numismatics may have been more sophisticated than we 
imagine. This has to do with the book’s woodcut illustrations. These were done by a 
woodcut engraver identified by Speed as a certain ‘Christ(opher) Swisher’^ - other sources 
indicate that the surname was actually Switzer - and readers of the book will notice that 
each illustration incorporates a number ranging from one to six, usually the number two or 
three. The explanation for this is provided by a diagram nearly at the end of the book, 
comprising six circles of increasing diameter inscribed on the same base line and 
respectively numbered from one to six, and although the heading above it is rather 
obscurely worded, its purpose is clearly to show that although the woodcut illustrations in 
the body of the book are all of the same size, the dimensions of the coins themselves vary 
and the true size of any coin can be established by correlating the number by the 
illustration with the correct circle on the diagram.^ The idea must surely have been 
Cotton’s rather than an idea of the engraver or of Speed, and whether Cotton thought of it 


^ A preliminary account of the Anglo-Saxon coins in 
Cotton's collection, based on Pcggc’s catalogue only, is 
given by R. H. M. Dolley and Mrs J. S. Strudwick (subse- 
quently Mrs Marlin), 'An early seventeenth-century collec- 
tion of Anglo-Saxon coins', BNJ 27 (1952-4), 302-12, 

* Dolley and Strudwick, p. 308, n.l and n.3. 


^ M. Dolley, 'A note on the attribution of the regally 
anonymous Three Crown coinage given hy Smith and Coffev 
to Edward IV’, N CJrc 76 (1968), 118. 

» Speed, 1632 edn, p. (1242). 

’The diagram appears at p.l236 of Speed, 1632 edn. 
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himself or came across a similar diagram in some continental numismatic book, it shows an 
interest in numismatic method well ahead of his time.'^ 

There was only one other substantial coin collection in early seventeenth-century 
Britain, and although the evidence for it is fragmentary, its path crossed Cotton’s, as we 
shall shortly discover, and its non-Roman portion typifies a different strand in the 
collecting of British coins. This was the collection commenced by Henry, prince of Wales, 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century, which was inherited, and enlarged up to the 
outbreak of the Civil War, by his brother. King Charles l.“ The starting point for this 
collection seems to have been the acquisition by Prince Henry of two very expensive 
cabinets of Roman coins from the Netherlands, but no early list of it survives and by 1639, 
when the surviving lists of the collection were drawm up by Abraham Vanderdort, the coin 
engraver and medallist who doubled as keeper of Charles I’s collection of works of art. its 
original character had been somewhat diluted by losses and later accessions. Vanderdort’s 
lists are none the less instructive. Some of the coins, of course, were classical, mostly 
Roman, but including the occasional coin that was Greek or Celtic. Others, though, were 
medals and high denomination coins of relatively recent date, which had drifted into the 
collection in a random manner as gifts from courtiers, or as presents from foreign crowned 
heads, or as part of the effects of Charles I's parents, James 1 and Queen .^nne of 
Denmark. The collection’s British element was thus not a conscious collection in any 
sense, but an accumulation of the sort of valuable items and curiosities that had sculled 
about the palaces of rulers since the earliest times. Among them we can dimly glimpse 
from Vanderdort’s descriptions a series of patterns and trial pieces for the coinage of James 
I, and a fair number of Scottish coins of the second half of the sixteenth century, reflecting 
the origins of the ruling dynasty. Accumulations of this character were made not just by 
royalty but by the nobility and the more substantial gentry before the days of banks, and 
many of the groups of coins that came up for sale in the nineteenth century and early this 
century should be regarded as surviving examples of such accumulations rather than as 
conscious collections. 

The outbreak of the English Civil War placed in jeopardy both the Royal collection and 
the Cotton collection, which after Cotton’s death in 16^ had continued to he housed in his 
library at Cotton House, w'hich although a private house stood within the precincts of the 
Palace of Westminster and only a stone’s throw from the Houses of Parliament.'- Here, 
though, fortune took a hand. Although Cotton as a younger man had had a successful 
career at Charles I’s court, enjoying the patronage of the powerful Howard family, his 
antiquarian researches led him to the discovery of legal and other precedents not to the 
liking of later ministers, and in the parliaments of the 162()s he attached himself to the 
opposition, with the result that he came to be regarded as one of the spiritual fathers of the 
movement to assert parliamentary control over the crown. Disciples of his were thus 
likely to be found on the parliamentary side in the Civil War and one of them, the 

It is interesting to note thiit in the text ol his Chronicvn coins, from Abraham Gorlaeus in 1612. For the state of the 
Prenoxidii (London. 1707) at pp. 4.1-4. William Fleetwood, Royal collection in Charles I's reign the essential source is 
who had noticed the diagram, assumes that the figures 2 and O. Millar, cd., 'Abraham \'an Dcr Dort’s catalogue of the 
1 beside Speed's illustrations indicate that ‘the honest and collections of Charles I', Wn/pw/e i'oe/e/v 37 ( 195S-60). I96fj- 
industrious Mr Speed' believed that Anglo-Saxon and See also D. F. Allen, 'Abraham Vanderdort and the coinage 
Norman kings issued iwopencesand threepences. Fleetwood of Charles I'. VC 6th scr. I (1941), 54-75, 
corrects himself in his preface, having realised that Speed Cotton's library and coin collection remained m Cotton 

intended the numbers for another purpo.se', bill It looks as if House until 1712. 

he still had not found the diagram. " Sec Kevin Sharpe. Sir Robert Cotton ISfib-lb.V, history 

" Foi Henry. Prince of Wales, see now R. Strong. Henry. tmil politics in early modern England (London. 1979). As its 
Prtnee of Wales and England's lost renaissance (London, title indicates, this study of Cotton is primarily concerned 
1986). .Strong cites at p. 198 PRO, F .15l.'2793. for flenry's with Cotton's activities as a politician and as a student ol 
purchase of a cabinet of coins and medals from Abraham history, hut it gives a good picture of antiquarian pursuits as 
Van Hutton in 1611, and HMC Hatfield .XXL 352. foi the practised in Cotton's circle in the first thirty years of the 
purchase of a cabinet of antiquities, divinahly including seventeenth century. 
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antiquary and numismatist Sir Simonds D’Ewes, found himself sitting as a member of the 
Long Parliament right through the Civil War until Pride’s Purge.'"' 

D’Ewes, who had already been able to take advantage of wartime conditions by buying 
the coin collection of the earl of Winchilsea in 1646,'-’' was just the person to take charge 
both of the Royal collection and of the Cotton collection in 1648-9.''' D’Ewes unfor- 
tunately died in April 1650, and it was thought until recently that the only surviving 
evidence for what he did with the coins when they were in his possession was some rather 
scrappy documentation in the British Library.'^ It now appears that a large sheet of very 
careful woodcut engravings of coins, bound in a volume in the National Library of Ireland 
which once belonged to the earls of Wicklow and therefore to their forebear Hugh Howard 
(1675-1738), government official, numismatist and artist, was, as Joan Murray has 
suggested to me, most probably produced for D’Ewes in 1649.*^ If so. this is useful 
evidence for the history of the particular coins illustrated, although it is not clear which of 
the coins belonged to D'Ewes himself and which were coins that he just had on loan. It is 
dear, though, that the coins illustrated, which range from Ancient British coins to coins of 
the late sixteenth century, do include Ancient British coins and Anglo-Saxon coins 
certainly from Cotton’s collection, and also include high denomination coins of Henry 
VIII, Mary, Elizabeth and James VI as king of Scotland which might well have figured in 
the Royal collection.'^ D’Ewes also had in his possession at the time of his death fifty-six 
coins from the collection of the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and these the Oxford University 
authorities were never able to recover; the late J. G. Milne suggested that they were 
purchased by Robert Harley when he purchased D’Ewes’s books from the D’Ewes family 
in 1705, and would therefore have figured in the sale of Harley’s son’s collection in 1742,-'^ 
but Elias Ashmole told a friend in 1656 that ‘one Herveigh a gentleman hath bought all the 
silver coins of Sir Simon D’Ewes’ and the likelihood is that this ‘Herveigh’ was John 
Hervey (1616-79), a Suffolk neighbour of D’Ewes, who made a fine collection of coins 
inherited by his descendants the earls of Bristol."' 


*■“ The best recent account of Sir Simonds D’Ewes as an 
antiquary seems to be that by Andrew G. Watson, The 
library of Sir Simonds D'Ewes (London, 1966), Watson 
discusses D'Ewes’s ‘numismatical studies’ at pp. 13-15. 

This collection was purchased from Sir William Waller 
and Thomas Walker, gent., otecutors of Thomas, 2nd earl 
of Winchilsea (died 1639), by Thomas Hall, of London, 
gent,, on 21 May 1646 for £440. Hall was acting for D'Ewes 
who was the real purchaser (cf, British Library, Harleian MS 
298, fo. 174). (t is necessary to distinguish this collection 
from a collection formed in Charles It's reign by Heneage, 
3rd earl of Winchilsea (died 1689), who as Ambassador to 
the Sublime Porte was one of the earliest English coin 
collectors to acquire a good collection of coins of Athens; 
this collection passed to his younger son Heneage, 5th earl of 
Winchilsea (1657-1726), also a keen numismalist. By 1762, 
when Horace Walpole corresponded on the subject with his 
friend Michael Lort, dates and earls had become inextricably 
confused (cf. The Yale Edition of Horace Walpole's corre- 
spondence, xvi, (1952), 152 and 158). 

Watson, pp. 14-5. 

British Library, Harleian MS 255, is a volume of 
miscellaneous papers of D'Ewes’s on numismatics. 

One of the woodcut illustrations portrays a specimen of 
the well-known early 16th century gold medal of John, Duke 
of Albany, and Mrs Murray has pointed out to me that ‘one 
gold peece of John Duke of Albany governour of Scotland' 
was among a number of coins delivered by D'Ewes to ‘Mr 
Abraham Sweetzer' on 6 August 1649 (and returned to 
D'Ewes by this individual on or before 30 August 1649) 
(British Library, Harleian MS 298, fos 168-9), If ‘Mr 


Abraham Sweetzer’ was a wood engraver, as Christopher 
Switzer had been earlier in the century, one might not 
unreasonably conclude that D’Ewes was here lending Ihe 
coins so that woodcut illustrations such as those on the sheet 
in Dublin could be made of them. It does however remain to 
be established that Abraham Sweetzer was a wood engraver 
and it is pure conjecture that he might have been a relative 
of Christopher Switzer. 

The coins illustrated also include a specimen of Ihe gold 
solidus of Dorestad in the name of the Emperor Charles 
which has been the subject of comment by a number of 
scholars including the present writer. 

Although some coins remained in the D'Ewes's family's 
possession when Huntfrey Wanley visited the family seat in 
Suffolk in 1704, the collection had by then been ‘grievously 
plunder'd’ and the purchase price of twenty guineas finally 
agreed on for the coins between Wanley and the D'Ewes 
family does not suggest that they were by then exceptionally 
splendid or numerous (cf. Walson, pp. 58-9). 

There is little contemporary testimony to John Hervey 
as a coin collector - he is mentioned in passing as such by 
John Evelyn - but his was no doubt the collection meant 
when ‘Mr Balleiy said the Earl of Bristow hath the best 
collection of coyns & medals in England, even beyond tny 
Lord Pembroke’s’ (diary entry of 18 August 1716 by the 
Oxford antiquary Thomas Hearne, CoHeclioris, V. 277), The 
nineteenth-century bookseller and coin dealer J. H. Burn 
believed that an earl of Bristol - either the 2nd earl 
(1721-75) or the 3rd carl (1724-79) - bequeathed the 
collection to King George HI, in which case many of the 
coins may now be in the British Museum. 
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What docs emerge from the documentation in the British Library is that D’Ewes was 
especially interested in Anglo-Saxon coins, and this ties up with the current of opinion at 
the time that viewed the Anglo-Saxon period as one when the English had enjoyed a 
freedom and a liberty taken away from them at the Norman Conquest.-- This idealised 
view of Anglo-Saxon England and negative view of Norman England no doubt accounts 
for the time it took for numismatists to take any serious interest in the issues of the 
Williams, Henries and Edwards. 

It was thus that although the study of Anglo-Saxon numismatics was given a nudge by 
the publication in 1678 of five plates of coins in Obadiah Walker's edition of Sir John 
Spelman’s life of King Alfred,-^ and a further nudge by the presence of four larger plates of 
coins in Edmund Gibson’s edition of Camden’s Britannia in 1695, in both cases with some 
accompanying comments of a scholarly nature, it was not until 1699, eighty-eight years 
after Speed, that the first publication appeared that shed any real light on post-Conquest 
coins, and I think that it is high time that we gave it its due place in numismatic literature. 

It was in fact preceded by William Lowndes’s A report containing an essay for the 
amendment of the silver coins, published in 1695, which includes a long historical account 
of the English coinage, and by John Evelyn’s Numismata, A discourse of medals, ancient 
and modern, published in 1697, but Lowndes’s book sticks to the documentary evidence 
for the coinage and docs not seek to discuss actual coins, while Evelyn knew virtually 
nothing about coins and medals and the only value of his book is that it publishes the very 
fine collection of medals which had been accumulated, not consciously collected, by the 
statesman and historian, Lord Clarendon, and his son.-** The insufficiency of Evelyn’s book 
must indeed have been obvious to readers from the start, and we have our author’s explicit 
testimony, in a letter of 17 March 1698, that it was ‘upon perusal of Mr Evelyn’s 
Numismata’ that he decided to put pen to paper on ‘our English coins, from the Conquest 
to the end of Queen Elizabeth’. 

Who was our author and what was his publication? Here we must go back three years, 
and explain that in 1696 William Nicolson, archdeacon of Carlisle, had published a book 
called The English Historical Library: or, a short view and character of most of the writers 
now extant, either in print or manuscript, which may be serviceable to the undertakers of a 
general history of this kingdom. As the title indicates, this was a critical review of works on 
English history by previous writers, and although it includes a few pages on Ancient 
British. Roman and Saxon coins Nicolson’s treatment of these is brief, and his casual 
attitude to the material can be judged from his remark that ‘there’s not much to be learned 
from any coins we have of our Saxon kings, their silver ones being all of the same size, and 
generally very slovenly minted’. For this he was somewhat held up to scorn by Mrs Joan 
Martin in her contribution to the volume of essays on Anglo-Saxon coins published in 
honour of Sir Frank Stenton,-*’ and he lays himself equally open to criticism by his absurd 
belief that Ancient British coins were not coins at all but amulets.-^ Here, though, it is as 


-- C Hill. Puritanism and Revolution. Studies in interpre- 
tation of the English Revolution of the J7lli century, paper- 
back cclii (1986). pp. 58-125. is the standard exposition of 
the theory of the 'Norman Yoke*. 

Sir J. Spciman. Aelfredi Magtti Anglorum Regis invic- 
lissimi vita (Oxford, 1678). Spelman himself had died in 1643 
and all the numismatic information in the volume is supplied 
by O. Walker. 

The Clarendon collection of 'the most noble medals, 
and glorious mcdalions. both for number and for choice' was 
one of the main sources for the illustrations in John Evelyn's 
Numtsmatu. A discourse of medals, undent and modern 
(London, 1697). and il is obvious from the illustrations that 


the medals in the collection must simply have been medals 
such as those by I'homas Simon and the Roetlier family 
which the 1st and 2nd carls of Clarendon would have 
acquired in virtue of their positions at court. 

Letters of eminent men, addressed to Ralph Thoreshy, 
E.R.S.. now first published from the originals. I (1832). 
p. 316 (Nicolson to Thoreshy, 17 .March 1697/8). 

^"J.S. Martin, 'Some remarks on eighteenth-century 
numismatic manuscripts and numismatists’, in Anglo-Sa.Kon 
Coins, edited by R. II, M. Dollcy (1961). p 236. 

VV. Nicolson. The English historical Lthrary (1696), 
pp. 911-4, 
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well to remember that Nicolson was a native of Plumbland, near Aspatria in West 
Cumberland, and that apart from the years which he passed successively as an undergra- 
duate, graduate and Fellow at Queen’s College, Oxford, his entire life up to 1696 had been 
spent in rural parishes in Cumberland where the prospect of coming across Ancient British 
coins was virtually nil, and the prospect of finding Anglo-Saxon coins not much better. 

He followed his 1696 volume by a part II, ‘giving a catalogue of most of our ecclesiastical 
historians’, published in the summer of 1697, and by the end of 1697 he was at work on a 
part 111, intended to deal with the literature on the history of English law. It was while 
engaged on this that he came to the decision to conclude it with a chapter on the English 
coinage, which ran in the end to some sixty-eight pages of text. He begins with a brisk 
review of previous publications on the subject, and he then turns to the coins themselves. 
Here he has to take Speed as his point of departure, for there was nothing else to go on, 
and he goes through the coins illustrated by Speed, reign by reign. His own observations 
show common sense but are not particularly knowledgeable, and it does not look as if he 
would have made all that much progress on his own in unscrambling Speed’s attributions. 
Luckily - and there is probably a moral here for us all - he had the sense to apply for help 
to two other numismatists in northern England. 

One was Ralph Thoresby, who was then forming a famous private museum of antiquities 
of all kinds at Leeds, to whom Nicolson wrote the letter of 17 March 1698 from which I 
have already quoted. Nicolson asked Thoresby to let him know if he had coins not taken 
notice of by Speed, and Thoresby responded promptly, for when Nicolson wrote to him 
again on 7 May 1698, he thanked him for ‘the instructive pains you have taken in sending 
me the inscriptions of your most rare coins since the Conquest, Several of them are 
perfectly new to me, and shall be mentioned with the respect which is due to their owner 
and my friend’.^® 

That, though, was all that Thoresby did immediately, and it was left to another fellow 
numismatist, John Sharp, archbishop of York, to give Nicolson decisive help with the all 
important matter of attributing post-Conquest coins to the right reigns. Sharp seems at first 
to have been drawn into the affair not by Nicolson but by Thoresby, for Sharp, writing to 
Thoresby on 17 August 1698, began by saying that ‘I know no other marks for the 
distinguishing the three Henries, viz. the 4th, 5th and 6 th, but those I told you of at 
Bishopsthorp’,^^ which implies that Thoresby had talked over such matters with Sharp at 
the archbishop’s official residence at Bishopsthorpe, just outside York, sometime in the 
recent past. Sharp does not in this letter say what these distinguishing marks were, but we 
know that Sharp thought that coins of this period with annulets by the neck should be 
attributed to Henry V, that coins without annulets should be attributed to Henry IV, and 
that, by and large, coins with the Calais mint signature should be attributed to Henry IV or 
Henry V and not to Henry VL^° Not much of this is correct, but Sharp was plainly making 
an effort to get the attributions right, and further down in his letter to Thoresby he made 
the perfectly correct observation that ‘as for your other Edward IV’s groat, you may know 
whether it belongs to him or the Third Edward by the weight. For Edward the Fourth’s 
groats weigh the same that Henry Sixth and Henry Seventh’s do, viz. something more than 
6 V 2 d of our present money; whereas Edward Ill’s groats weigh almost our ten-pence’. 
Sharp referred in a later letter to Thoresby to his having ‘heretofore’ read Thoresby some 
of his shorthand notes on the English coinage, and that Thoresby ‘was then pleased to 
express your desire that they might be written at length, and that you might have the 


^ Letters of eminent men, I, 317. on English silver coins and by Nicolson 's citations from them 

Letters of eminent men, I, 319-20. in pt iii of the English Historical Library. 

This is evidenced both by Sharp’s own manuscript notes 
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perusal of and it seems on the whole likely that this happened on Thoresby's visit 

to Bishopsthorpe. 

Be that as it may, it was not until nearer the end of the year that Nicolson, whether off 
his own bat or at Thoresby’s prompting, sent the archbishop a draft of his intended 
remarks, and it was this that actually provoked Sharp into putting down his thoughts on the 
coinage in a systematic way. Sharp put it this way in a letter to Thoresby of 14 December 
1698;" 


But since thut, Mr Archdeacon Nicolson was pleased to send me his discourse about the English coins . . . and 
to desire my thoughts and corrections of it. Here now what you had desired came into my mind, and I presently 
thought, why may not 1, with one labour, pay my respects to Mr Archdeacon and gratify Mr Thoresby, that is, 
in the Yorkshire proverb, ‘kill two birds with one stone’? Upon this, instead of making any remarks upon what 
he had writ upon the silver coins (though I did upon the gold ones), I set myself to get transcribed my notes 
(that 1 had by me) of the silver coins to which I made additions and improvements; which being done. I sent 
them to him.-^* 

We can judge the impact on Nicolson both from the final text of Nicolson’s book, where 
every observation deriving from Sharp is duly acknowledged, and from Sharp’s own notes, 
which survive in a number of manuscript copies. We also have a letter from Nicolson to 
Thoresby dated 22 December 1698 in which Nicolson refers to having been ‘most 
ravishingly entertained with the perusal of some papers which my Lord Archbishop had 
sent me of his own composing, touching our English coins’, and says that ‘I am sure that 
they gave me that satisfaction which 1 thought was nowhere to be had’.^'* 

Sharp, like Nicolson, started on the basis of Speed, but whereas Nicolson goes through 
the material reign by reign, Sharp groups his material under the headings The Two 
Williams’, ‘Of the Eight Henrys’, ‘The Six Edwards’, and ‘The Three Richards’, and within 
each of these headings he provides a careful critical discussion of how the coins should be 
divided between the various kings. In the course of this he makes at least one very 
important deduction about Edwardian pence which I set down here in the form in which 
Nicolson prints it: 

My best guide [by which Nicolson means Sharp] has observ'd that Edward the First set up four mints at Dublin, 
and coin'd a great deal of money in that Kingdom; and that the Old Edward Pennies, that are Irish, have only 
the three first letters of the name. He likewise takes notice that most of the English have the like: and therefore 
(considering that this king coin'd far more money than his son) he thinks it reasonable to conclude that all such 
pennies as have EDW belong to the First of that name; whereas those with ED'WA, EDWAR or EDWARD 
are the Second’s, and those with EDW'ARDVS (at length) were coin'd either by the Third or the Fourth.-^' 

Here we have Sharp combining documentary evidence with the evidence of coin legends in 
a manner that brings us to the threshold of modern numismatics, and although he himself 
never got quite the credit for insights of this sort that he should have - his notes only- 
circulated in manuscript during his lifetime - by passing on his notes to Nicolson he did 
ensure that Nicolson’s was, as Thoresby put it, ‘the best account that hath ever been 
published, of the monies of England, from William the Conqueror to the Union of the Two 
Kingdoms’.'’^’ 


" Lelirrx of eminent men. I. 342 (Sharp lo Thoreshy 14 
Dec. 1698). 

Lelter.s of eminent men. I. 342. 

” The copy of Sharp's notes that he gave lo Thoresby was 
acquired in 1764 by the antiquary Richard Gough, and was 
printed in vol vi John Nichols’s liiblioiheca Topographica 
Britannica (London, 1785). Other manuscripts of Sharp’s 


notes offer textual variants and it is apparent that Sharp 
revised ihciii as time passed. 

Letters of eminent men. I. 347. 

Nicolson, r/ie English Historical Library, p. 275 
Thoresby writes of Nicolson's book thus in his own 
Ducattis Lcodiensis (cited beJow). p. 355. 
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It is tempting to conclude on that upbeat note, but before numismatists of today go 
rushing off to consult Ntcolson’s book, or Sharp’s notes (which were printed for the first 
time in 1785), or the section on post-Conquest coins in Thoresby’s catalogue of his 
museum, published in 1715,-^"^ I should stress that what they have to say about the coinage 
is sharply limited in value by one fact common to them all. That is, that they all lived north 
of the Humber and their familiarity with the English coinage was therefore chiefly with the 
coins likely to be found in the northern counties. Thus, they were familiar with Edwardian 
pence (when Nicolson discusses Edward I he refers to ‘those pieces of silver which we find 
on the Borders of Scotland (where this king parted with a great share of his treasure, and 
afterwards his life)’); they were familiar with groats of Edward III (Nicolson says that ‘we 
have his groats very plentifully . . . numbers of ‘em are still dayly discover’d, especially on 
the confines of the two kingdoms’); and Thoresby, on the strength of a local coin hoard, 
was the first person to work out that the letters E and B on the king's breast on coins of 
Edward W stood for York and Bristol.-^ By contrast, they knew next to nothing about the 
gold coinage of mediaeval England, which had never circulated as widely in the poorer 
northern counties as it had further south, and the study of our gold coinage consequently 
did not make any real progress until well into the eighteenth century. 

The upbeat note on which I shall actually end is a rather different one. I have said that 
Archbishop Sharp’s notes on the coinage survive in a number of manuscripts (and 
eventually found their way into print), and these manuscripts give us a pretty good idea not 
merely of Sharp’s views but of the extent to which these views were based on coins in his 
own collection. Therefore, it seems wholly appropriate that while mightier collections have 
come and gone in the last three centuries the mediaeval part of the archbishop’s collection 
remains intact as testimony to one of the fathers of English numismatics.'^’^ 


R. Thoresby, DucatiLs Leo/iiensis . . . to which ts added 
... a catalogtAe of his musaeum, with the curiosities, natural 
and artificial, and thff antiquities (London, 1715). 

Nicolson, The English Historical Library, p.2S12. 

I must here express my gratitude to the late Miss Olive 


Lloyd-Baker and to the late Owen Parsons lor showing me 
the Anglo-Saxon coins and a selection of the later coins in 
the Archbishop Sharp collection on two separate occasions 
in the late 1960s. 
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/Blenheim Street, New Bond Sh'eet, London W1Y9LD. 
Tel: 01-493 2445. Telex; 29(3S55-Blen C.Fax; 01-629 8876 
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Spink 

specialise in the finest Greek, 
Roman, Byzantine, British, 
Foreign and Commonwealth 
Coins, Commemorative 
Medals, Bank Notes, 
Orders and Decorations. 



Publishers of ihe Niunismalie Circiiliir, )() limes per year, 
lisling coins and books for sale. 





Spmk£:Son Lid. KingSlree^Sl Jamcfs's, LcMidoii SWl Tel; 01*9307888 (24hr5)Te.lex. 9I67M 
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Mubbochs 


315 REGENT STREET 
LONDON W1R 7YB 
01-580 9922 01-637 7922 
Telex: 25164 



We are always looking, particularly, to buy coins of the 
following countries; 



AUSTRALIA 
GREAT BRITAIN 
JAPAN 
KOREA 

SOUTH AFRICA 
U.S.A. 

SWITZERLAND 

VENEZUELA 



CHOICE AND RARE GOLD AND SILVER COINS 
OF THE WORLD, GOLD BULLION COIN, 
BRITISH HAMMERED, RARE BANK NOTES 






Roman, Greek, English Hammered and 
Milled Coins, Medals and Tokens 


Publishers of the standard 
handbooks to the Greek, 
Roman and British series 


Coin and Medal Bulletin 
ten issues ayear; specimen 
copy sent on request 


Numismatic Hems boupht and sold oidriNU 

O O 

or on commission. Commissions e.xecuted 
at sales 


B, A. SEABY LTD, 

8 Cavendi.'sh Square, London VVIM OAJ 
Tel.OD631 3707 
Fax: 01-436 5189 





Elizabeth 1, oval silver plaque 
by Simon de Passe, after a miniature 
by Isaac Oliver, sold in 
February 1987 for £8,800. 


Armual subscription to our coin catalogues is £15. 

For further information regarding forthcoming sales please contact 
Richard Bishop or Laurence Brown at the address below 



8 King Street, St. James's, London swiy 6QT. Tel: (01) 839 9060. Telex: 916429 




WHEN BUYING OR SELLING 
LOOK FOR THESE INITIALS 

B.N.TA. 

C The British Numismatic Trade Association ) 

DEALERS WHO ARE MEMBERS OF 
THE B.N.T.A. HAVE TO ADHERE TO 
A STRICT CODE OF ETHICS 


For further information, and a copy of our 
membership list, please contact: 

The General Secretary, 

B.N.T.A. Ltd., 

P.O. Box 82 
Coventry CV5 6RS 





We buy and sell 

Ancient Coins 
European Coins and Medals 

Auction Salc< • Monthly illustrated Price List 

★ 

MUENZEN UND 
MEDAILLEN AG 
BASEE 

MALZGASSE2S CH-4()02 BASEL 
P.O. BOX 3647 TEL. U6l 23 75 44 



B. J. DAWSON (COINS) REGD 

NUMISMATIST 

Memien of ikc British Numismatic 
Trade Association 

52 St. Helens Road 
Bolton BL3 3NH 
Telephone'. Bolton 63732 

Ancient 

JIammtrtb 

Milled Coins 

& 

Campaign Medals 

BOUGHT & SOLD 

Valuaiions given for insurance or probate 

W e attend all the major London Sales and \eill exea/te 
commissiojis on a 5% basis 







Knightsbridge Coins . . . 


, . . are always interested in purchasing top-quality numismatic 
material, whether single items or entire collections. So, if you want to 

sell . . . 


English coins 


United States coins 


South African coins . . . 


we shall be released to see you at our premises in St. James's, 
any time Monday Friday. 10.00 a. m. 6.00 p.m. 


Knightsbridge Coins 

(Stephen C. Fenton) 

43 Duke Street, St. James's, 
London SW1Y6DD 

01930 7597 01 930 8215 


A.H. Baldwin & Sons Ltd 


Numismalis!.', 
Established 1872 


Specialists in COINS — 'FOKENS — 
COMMEMORATIVE MEDAES 
WAR MEDALS - DECORATIONS 
NUMISMATIC BOOKS 


PIT are able to advise on 
all matters nujnismatic , under- take valuations 
and catalogue owners' properly for sale by auction. 
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